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PEEFACE. 



That "Troth is stranger than fiction," was 
never more fully verified than in the many 
romantic and dramatic incidents in the life of a 
£ansas girl, NeUie C. Bailey. Nor is the author 
aware that any writer of fiction has yet been a^jle 
to carry an imaginary heroine through as many 
trying and dangerous adventures in the same 
length of time. 

This book, though written in the form o| a 
romance, is by no means a fiction ; the material 
which composes it is mostly based on sworn testi- 
mony. The characters are all real, and a few of 
the names only are fictitious, made so for pruden- 
tial reasons. 

It is a settled principle of jurisprudence, that 
the accused must be considered innocent until 
proved guilty. But this rule is usually reversed 
by the public. Whenever a person is accused, 
especially of some heinous crime, the public gener- 
ally attach more or less guilt to the character of 
that individual, though proven to be innocent. 

More particularly is this the case in the accusa- 
tion of Nellie C. Bailey. As soon as she was ar- 
restetl, the news was telegraph^ all over the 
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4 PEEFACE. 

United States and Great Britain, that she had 
murdered an Englishman in order to get possession 
of his property. 

Now, how many of those who read that tele- 
gram, or saw her picture in the Police Gazette^ or 
in some other illustrated paper of the day, know 
that after she had an imprisonment of fifteep 
months ; after all the influence that wealth could 
bring to bear against her, and after almost every 
act of her life had been scented out by a gang of 
detectives hired by a rich British association, — after 
all this, I say, how many know that the jury re- 
turned a verdict of "Not Guilty," in less than 
five minutes. Now the real objects in the publi- 
cation of this book are, to enable the public to 
judge correctly of the guilt or innocence of Nellie 
0. Bailey, and to remunerate her in some measure 
for her great loss and suffering, and not to screen 
her from just censure for her fickleness in her love 
affairs. 

As for the literary merits of the book, the author 
claims none. Only a few weeks have been given 
her to do the work, and she has scarcely had time 
enough to get the materials together in a very 
crude form. But if the book accomplishes its ob- 
jects, she will, indeed, rest satisfied. 

MABY E. JACKSON. 
Tqfbka, Kansas, Mat 1, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Nellie's eably life. 

"Maiden, with the meek blue eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies. 

Standing, with reluctant feet. 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 

Then, why stand with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to flelds elysian." 

One fine morning in May, the pupils of the 

Rockford Seminary, in Illinois, were thrown into 

quite an excitement by the unexpected arrival of 

a new scholar. "Who is sh^?" "Where is she 

from?" could be heard in whispers all over the 

room. To stop this confusion, the teacher brought 

her forward, and introduced her to the class as 

Hiss Kellie Benthusen, of Halstead, Kansas. 

9 
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10 THE UFB OF 

At recess, the subject of the new arrival was 
fully discussed. "So we have a specimen from 
the Grasshopper State?" exclaimed one. 

" Yes, indeed ! " said another, " and you will find 
that she will reign supreme, too, for whatever 
comes from Kansas always takes the premium. 
But as she is so pretty and fairy-like, she is sure 
to be petted and spoiled." 

Now, reader, I have introduced to you the hero- 
ine of this book, the famous Nellie C. Bailey. 

Nellie C. Bailey, nee Benthusen, was born Sep- 
tember 19, 1863, in the town of Algonquin, 
McHenry county, Illinois; her parents were of 
German and Scotch descent. In 1871, they, with 
their two children, a boy and girl, moved to 
Kansas and took up a homestead in Harvey 
county, near the thriving village of Halstead. 

How Nellie spent her time up to her introduc- 
tion at the Rockford Seminary, I will attempt to 
relate. 

The first summer they lived on the farm. Her 
father purchased some horses. Among them was 
a pale-sorrel mustang pony, with black mane and 
tail. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to make 
this animal (named SeUm) work, and after as 
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NELLIE 0. BAJLEY. 11 

many snocessful runaways, Mr. Benthusen gave 
him to Nellie. When she first took charge of 
him, she considered him not more than half- 
civilized. The days spent in training him, she 
regards among the happiest of her life. When 
not attending school she was almost constantly 
on Selim's back, and ere long became noted as 
an equestrienne. She would often ride for 
hours, alone, over the beautiful prairies, and 
when she would dismount, as she frequently 
did, to gather strawberries or wild flowers, Selim 
would stand quietly by her side; and sometimes 
when she went for the cows, she would give 
chase to a coyote that would be lurking near 
the herd. 

But, as you will soon learn, ^^a change came 
o'er the spirit of her dreams." 

When she returned from the seminary she 
was the same gay, frolicsome girl of the prairie. 
She possessed a loving and generous disposition, 
and made sunshine wherever she went. 

While at the seminary, Nellie formed the ac- 
quaintance of a handsome, intelligent young 
man, by the name of Alvin Lakeside. Their 
friendship soon ripened into love. Nellie soon 
bid adieu to her lover and her many friends at 
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12 THE LIFE OF 

Eockford, and returned to her parents in Kan- 
sas. While Nellie was away to school her 
parents had rented the old homestead and 
moved to Newton, the county seat of Harvey 
county. In a short time Alvin Lakeside came to 
Kansas, and located at Newton. He and Nellie 
spent a great deal of time together, while he 
bestowed many beautiful gifts upon her. As 
"lovers have many eyes upon them," Madam 
Eumor stated that Nellie was soon to be Mrs. 
Lakeside and the occupant of the new residence 
which Alvin was erecting. What a bright 
future lay before her! 

Alvin Lakeside was a firm, sober, industrious 
and intellectual young man, with no besetting 
sins to mar their future lives. But, since 
"Heaven from all creatures hides the book of 
fate," we know little of what awaits us in the 
future. The bright sunshine of their lives was 
soon to be overshadowed by dark clouds. Au- 
gust 17, 1879, was the day set for the wedding. 
Happy was Alvin in looking forward to the 
time when he could call Nellie his dear Avife. 
Preparations had already begun for the wedding, 
when, to his great surprise, he received a note, 
containing the following cold and icy words : 
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14 THE LIFE OF 

" Mb. Lakeside : Our enffagement is at an end 
I inclose your ring. Goocfoye. 

Nellie." 

Shannon Bailey, a wealthy money-broker of 
Newton, sought Nellie's hand and heart, and 
pressed his suit very urgently, being greatly aided 
in his efforts by her parents, who were very 
anxious to grasp him as a glittering prize. NeUie 
could not love Shannon, he being so much older 
than her, it was like uniting the merry month of 
May with the cold and dreary December. Shan- 
non was very wealthy and was a highly respected 
citizen. He loved the little Nell of the prairie 
and was determined to win her for his wife. He 
called frequently at Nellie's home and talked with 
her parents about the grand future awaiting 
their daughter if she would accept his hand. He 
won the consent of both father and mother, 
and he congratulated himself upon his success; 
knowing his point was gained when he had her 
parents' consent, as Nellie had always been 
an obedient child and followed her parents' 
advice in every respect. But Nellie refused 
Shannon with all his wealth, saying, my hand 
without my heart is a worthless prize. She told 
her parents that she did not love Shannon 
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and could not love him; and that her hap- 
piness was too dear to her to sacrifice it 
for all the gold in the world. But her parents 
would not listen to Nellie's foolish talk, as they 
called it, about love, but were determined that 
she should accept Shannon and his shining gold. 
Kellie ched and begged them to not insist any 
longer on her accepting the hand of one she could 
not love. But the stem father would not yield, 
and Nellie, on the afternoon of the 9th of 
August, told Shannon, when he had called to 
press his suit still more earnestly than before, 
that she would give him her answer at six o'clock 
that evening. After he had gone, Nellie went to 
her room and throwing herself down in a large 
arm-chair burst out crying. She sat there 
for some time in deep thought, when suddenly 
she got up, and, taking a beautiful diamond ring 
off the engagement finger, she wrote the note 
to Alvin, and then sought a quiet retreat to 
meditate upon the hasty action which she knew 
would cause her regret. She was, to please her 
parents, casting aside Alvin, whom she truly 
loved, for one whose sole attraction was his 
wealth. So deeply engaged was she in thought 
that the hours passed unheeded, until aroused 
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16 THE LIFE OF 

from her reverie by her mother's voice. She re- 
turned to the house to find Shannon awaiting her 
decision. Nellie went in the parlor where 
Shannon was waiting for the one he deeply 
loved to give him her answer, and, with a calm 
voice she said : " Shannon Bailey, I do not love 
you, but to please my parents I will give you 
my hand, but my heart you can never possess.'' 
He took her snow-white hand in his, and placed 
upon her finger a beautiful and costly diamond 
ring. That little sparkling jewel had no charms 
for Nellie ; it seemed to bum her finger. Shan- 
non told Nellie of the happy future awaiting 
her, and how kind he would be to her, and that 
he would devote his lifetime in serving her. He 
asked her to name the day when she would be 
his wife, and Nellie frankly replied, it makes no 
difference to me when; I care not. Shannon 
consulted her parents about the marriage day, 
and her father agreed with Shannon that no 
delay had best be made, as Nellie was a very 
changeable girl, and might, if she had time for 
serious reflection, change her mind, and posi- 
tively refuse him. They thought the marriage 
had best take place at once. Shannon 
sought NeUie and told her he would be 
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ready fbr the ceremony to take place at 
eight o'clock that evening. At twenty minates 
past eight o'clock that evening they were united 
in marriage at Nellie's home, by Rev. A. 8. Merri- 
field, pastor of the First Baptist Church of New- 
ton, and the marriage announced in the city 
papers. The announcement of the marriage 
caused a great sensation in Newton, and it was 
considered a grand match. Few knew the feelings 
of the httle bride, who was the talk of the city, 
and Nellie never disclosed her true feelings ; but 
like the brave and noble little woman she is, 
smothered her secret down deep in her heart, and 
tried to appear happy before the world. They soon 
went to housekeeping in a beautiful home Shan- 
non prepared for his little wife, and Nellie had^ 
everything the heart could desire. Servants 
came at her bidding and seemed anxious to please 
their child-mistress. Shannon was very liberal 
with his money, and as he was determined that 
she should love him, he lavished his wealth upon 
her generously; but Nellie was not happy; she 
was restless and discontented. She showed her 
sorrow in her large, deep, sad, blue eyes. The 
world began to wonder what sorrow she had that 
the world knew not of, but she said nothing. 
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18 THE LIFE OF 

Shannon concluded a change might make a dif- 
ference in her: he sold out his business in New- 
ton, and established himself in the banking busi- 
ness in a thriving and flourishing town in the 
northern part of the state. Nellie remained in 
Newton a short time visiting her many friends, 
while Shannon was making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the establishment of their new home. 
One evening, while calling on her friend, Mrs. 
Weaver, an English lady, she was intpduced to 
Clement Bothamley, a handsome young nobleman, 
from London, England. The young nobleman 
was deeply interested in Nellie, and told her about 
his home across the deep blue sea, and of his 
journey to America, and his object in coming to 
this country. After leaving her friend's home, 
Nellie thought more about the young Englishman 
than she would admit, even to herself, but little 
dreaming how the circumstance of their meeting 
would affect her future life. She met Clement 
often after their first meeting, and would often 
talk with him at the home of her friends. Clement 
had heard about her loveless marriage, and he felt 
a deep interest in the welfare of Nellie. It began 
to be whispered around that the young nobleman 
was deeply in love with the wealthy banker's 
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wife. Shortly after, she joined her hosband at 
Canton, their new home. The banker and his 
pretty wife were received with marked attention ; 
but the clouds began to gather : Nellie was young, 
just past seventeen, and loved society, while 
Shannon, being much older, naturally loved a 
quiet life. Near them lived a meddlesome woman, 
who pitied Shannon, and who, as a news gatherer, 
gave him all the items she could possibly pick up. 
How a certain young man met Nellie at the gate 
when she came home ; how another one smiled 
on her, etc. Shannon considered himself an in- 
jured man, his pride was touched, and he deter- 
mined to leave the place. The bank was sold, 
and Shannon Bailey took his little wife and com- 
menced their travels over the West and East. 
They first went to Chicago and New York City, 
then started for the Pacific slope and landed in 
San Francisco. 
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CHAPTER n. 

IN ENGLAND. 

In the Autumn of 1878, in one of the fine 
parks in Kent, a lady and a gentleman suddenly 
met face to face, and both were startled at this 
unexpected meeting. After a moment's pause, 
the gentleman said,: 

" Are you here, Hattie ! Where did you come 
from, and where are you going? " 

She answered, " I came here two weeks ago ; 
I live at Cloverside." 

He then inquired : " What ! in the old house 
where you lived years ago, when you promised 
to be my wife ? " 

He stepped toward her as if he intended to take 
her to his arms again, but she motioned him 
away, saying : 

" Stay in your place, sir. You have no claims 
upon me, nor I upon you. You left me for gold ; 
you cast me aside, and took another to your 
arms, not for love, but for wealth. I was left 
to make my way in this cold, unfriendly world, 
alone. I tried to forget you. I supported iny- 
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self by teaching, antil I met one that loved me 
truly, and was worthy of my heart and hand. I 
gave him both. We were married, and lived 
happily. But now he is sleeping beneath the 
waves of the Indian Ocean, and I am left with 
two little children to support. I came here two 
weeks ago, to take some rest, supposing that you 
had gone. The agent told me that the estate 
had changed hands. I rented the old house." 

The gentleman stood with folded arms looking 
at her. He then said : 

"I, too, am almost penniless. I have lost all, 
and have two little girls to support. You said 
' I married for gold.' You were right, but I shall 
never get much of it. Since you have come, I 
will go away soon, and I will never return." As 
he drew nearer, he added in a subdued tone, 
" Yes, I will never return." 

She asked: "When and where are you go- 
ing?" 

He answered ; " I do not know, yet. If I go, 
my family will be provided for better than they 
wiU be if I remain. Then I shall be free again, 
and can go where I please." 

He spoke the last words in a very affecting 
manner, as if he was deserted by every friend on 
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earth. He knew what chord of the lady's heart 
to touch. When she saw him in distress, the 
memory of other days came suddenly upon 
her, her early love for him took possession of 
her heart, and the thought that she was still 
loved by one once so dear to her, almost over- 
came her. 

They parted and the next evening met again, 
but not as before. They are lovers now. Seated 
side by side, they seem lost to all the world. 
Happy in the present, they are planning for the 
future. As time passed swiftly on, each day 
brought them nearer in their plans, and all was 
nearly completed, when one evening a lady, acr 
companied by two girls, came near their retreat. 
The children caught sight of the two, and nm- 
ning forward, exclaimed, "Papa! papa!" but 
paused when they saw that the lady by his side 
was a stranger. Joining their mother they re- 
traced their steps to the mansion. 

Touched with a feeling of guilt, the father and 
his companion hushed the voice of conscience, as 
the guilty do, by blaming others with their 
misfortune. 

After the wife and children had disappeared, 
the lady said: "I think your wife is very 
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homely. I don't see how any man could love 
Buch a woman." 

The gentleman made no unmediate reply, but 
patting his arms around the lady, and drawing 
her to him, kissed her, saying: "She is not so 
pretty as my Hattie." 

The forsaken wife returned home almost 
broken-hearted, and wept for hours. She had 
married because she loved, and her husband 
had professed the same love for her, but only 
for a short time after their marriage. He soon 
grew indifferent toward her. She was not a 
beauty, yet she was a fine-looking, intelligent 
lady, was highly accomplished, and well quali- 
fied to appear at the queen's table. She was a 
true woman, of whom any king or lord might 
be proud. She did not seek simply to please 
men, but to do her duty toward every person. 
Her two little girls were superior to any that 
appeared in the drives, and the father knew it, 
but he could not be contented. Dissipation was 
destroying all his better qualities and hurrying 
him on to ruin. She knew all this, but could not 
be persuaded to leave him and go to her rela- 
tives. She loved him, and would cling to him to 
the last. 
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He was a handsome man, and of noble de- 
scent. But what is nobility or wealth, when the 
heart is so hardened, and vice is installed as 
king, reigning supreme with a most despotic 
sway. 

The wife and mother was to remove to another 
home. In a few days after the scene in the 
park, the mansion was vacated and the family 
took up their residence in London. 

The pretty woman whom we saw in the park 
had disappeared. Whither she had gone, no one 
knew. One day the father came, and kissing the 
two children good-by, told them he was going to 
America, and did not intend to return. 

What a shock to his devoted .wife 1 She had 
given him the last penny of her wealth, and was 
now dependent upon friends for support. She had 
been a kind and faithful wife, while he had proven 
himself so cruel, so unjust to her. 

Closely she watched the papers. At last she 
observed the names of Mr. and Mrs. Millick, who 
had sailed from Liverpool to America. 

Then she knew that he had gone, yet she had 
some hope that he would return again. She said : 
" They will not live together one year. I shall 
live to see them reap their reward." And she 
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was correct. "The way of the transgressor is 
hard.'^ 

They landed m New York and registered as 
Mr. and Mrs. Millick. From there they went to 
Chicago, and then disappeared 



CHAPTER III. 

OLEMENT BOTHAMLET. 

" This life a theatre we well may caU, 
Where every actor must perform with art 
Or laugh it through, and make a farce of all. 
Or learn to bear with grace his tragic part." 

In March, 1880, the citizens of Newton, Kansas, 
were considerably excited because of the arrival 
of a wealthy Englishman, by the name of Both- 
amley, said to be a lineal descendant of John 
Churchill, Duke of Malborough. This personage 
said he had crossed the ocean to seek a fortune in 
America; that he had once been very wealthy, 
but had lost a greater part of his possessions by 
becoming surety for two of his brothers, yet he 
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had saved enough to take a new start in this 
country. He said his immense landed possessions 
in England had been sold to his brothers' creditors, 
but he expected to own greater ones in America. 
He also said that his wife had cheerfully given up 
all her friends in England, and had come with 
him to America, that he might be able to retrieve 
his fortune. 

This was about all that the inquisitive people 
could learn concerning the Englishman's affairs, 
but the display he made astonished most of the 
citizens of Newton. He purchased a fine resi- 
dence, and tried to transform it into an old 
English mansion. His wife lived a rather se- 
cluded life, seldom appearing in public. 

Bothamley was a very handsome man, about 
twenty-eight years of age. He possessed fine 
business qualifications, and was highly intellec- 
tual, but his face bore unmistakable marks of dis- 
sipation. 

His wife was lady-like and refined in her 
manners, and graceful in her movements. Her 
wardrobe was said (by the few who had an op- 
portunity of knowing,) to be very fine and 
costly, and mostly new. Her diamonds, with 
few exceptions, were from the Churchill family* 
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She had a fine locket, inside of which was the 
portrait of Lady Churchill. She was not vain 
or boastful, but she appeared to be hiding some 
deep secret, by adroitly turning the conversation 
when reference was made to her old home in 
England. 

Bothamley appeared to be restless, whether in 
the office or on the street; he would glance at 
every person who passed him; sometimes his 
eyes would follow a person quite a distance, and 
then he would turn away with a shade of disap- 
pointment on his face. Perhaps, if he could have 
looked into an orange grove in Florida, he might 
have seen the object of his search, and have been 
more at ease. 

They had only been in Newton about three 
months, when a change took place in that 
mansion. Death stepped across the threshold, 
and took the wife and newborn babe. Three 
days after the birth of the child, the mother 
summoned the husband to her bedside, and said : 
" Clement, I am dying. Take care of my child. 
You know all." 

The husband turned away from the bed to hide 
the tears in his eyes. 

The attending physician heard and saw all 
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that passed between them. " Tou know all^'^^ 
sank deep into his heart. 

Friends and neighbors did all in their power 
to assist in the sad rites of the burial of that 
beautiful woman. Her remains were robed in 
a beautifol shroud, and laid away in the silent 
tomb, and three days after, the babe was placed 
by her side, and Clement Bothamley was left 
alone in his home, without a relative this side 
of the Atlantic, so far as he knew. A fine 
monument was erected to the memory of Hat- 
tie Bothamley and babe, wife and child of Cle- 
ment Bothamley. 

Clement Bothamley soon sold his large and hand- 
some mansion in Newton, and bought a ranch of 
several hundred acres near Sedgwick City, a vil- 
lage in the southern part of Harvey county. He 
purchased horses, cattle and sheep to stock it 
with. A large dwelling house was built upon 
the ranch, and a family was placed in it to board 
all hands employed on the ranch. Clement was 
a good business man, a shrewd trader, and pos- 
sessed so much English stubbom^s that he gen- 
erally accomplished whatever he undertook. 
Some of his time was spent in looking through 
the western part of the state and in Colorado 
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for a better location for his stock. He seemed 
dissatisfied with the country and his location and 
wanted to get away from Newton and Harvey 
county. He made frequent trips east, but no one 
knew his business or who he went to see when 
away. He surprised his employes one day by 
saying he was going to leave his ranch and go to 
Texas. He informed the lady living on the 
ranch, and with whom he boarded, that his 
sister Bertha was coming from England to reside 
with him and go to Texas with him. Great 
preparation was begun for the journey and for 
the reception of his sister on her arrival. A suite 
of rooms were fitted up in elegant style for her, 
and on a lovely morning in July, Clement behind 
a handsome pair of black horses, drove to Valley 
Center, a small village some twenty miles from 
his estate, and brought home his sister Bertha. 
The arrival of this little delicate English girl 
from England caused a great sensation among 
the employes on the ranch and the joining 
neighbors. 

Bertha spent most of her time on the back 
of a beautiful dark bay horse, which Clement had 
purchased for her. She would take long rides on 
the back of her horse, whom she named Freak 
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Clement would often accompany her on her rides, 
and they made a pretty picture, as they galloped 
over the prairies side by side. Bertha's clear, 
silvery voice could be heard laughing or singing 
some pretty song, as on they went. When on the 
ranch. Bertha did not mingle with the family in 
the house. Her meals were served to her in her 
private room, and they saw but little of her, 
except when on the back of her horse. She was 
pretty, and very graceful in all her movements. 
She wore large, dark eye-glasses to shade her eyes, 
and a white mask over her face to protect it from 
the Kansas sun. Clement had business in differ- 
ent parts of the county to attend to, and the men 
employed attended to the preparations for the 
journey. The day set for starting was August 
21st. During the time, Clement deeded all his 
property to his sister, transferring the Bothamley 
estate to her. 

To make the journey as pleasant as possible for 
Bertha, Clement employed Mrs. Lacy, a widow 
lady, to accompany her as a traveUng companion. 
He had a fine car built on wheels, finished off in 
fine style with windows, a door, and fitted up in 
elegant style, regardless of expense, and drawn 
by two yoke of large oxen. It was handsomely 
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furnished, expressly for her accommodation. 
Clement had a spring wagon covered and fur- 
nished with a pair of single bed-springs, mattress, 
and blankets, making a comfortable resting-place 
for himself. The two boys that were to accom- 
pany them were to sleep under the wagons. 
There were two thousand five hundred head of 
sheep to be driven, some horses and cattle. Ber- 
tha had her pony, and she had petted a beautiful 
shepherd dog until he claimed her as his mistress. 
So, with her pony, Freak, and her dog, Queenby, 
Bertha was ready to start for the "Lone Star 
State." The day before they were to start a 
stranger rode up to the gate and asked for Clem- 
ent Bothamley. Bertha grew deadly pale, and 
turned away. She knew that horrid-looking man. 
Every deed of her life rushed through her mind. 
He talked a few minutes with Clement, and then 
rode awuy. Bertha knew he was searching for 
her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MT8TEBY. 

An American, while traveling in the north of 
England, 1879, stopped for dinner at a wayside 
inn, which was kept by an elderly lady. While 
partaking of his meal, the hostess received a letter 
draped in mourning, and noticing the tears run- 
ning down the old lady's cheeks, he asked what 
sad news it contained. She replied : " It comes 
from America, and gives an account of the death 
and burial of my only child, Hattie." He did 
not catch the last word, and only learned that 
her daughter had died at Newton, Kansas. 

As he passed out, he noticed two small children, 
a boy and a girl, playing near the door. Their 
dress and appearance told him plainly that they 
belonged to "high life," and that there must be 
some mystery connected with their sojourn in 
this obscure and lonely place. 

That American traveler was Clarence Lane, 
who belonged to the United States secret service. 
He had been in Newton, Kansas, often, and had 
several acquaintances there. Among them was 

84 
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Nellie C. Bailey. He became acquainted with 
her at his home in Eockf ord, Illinois, and it was 
at his residence that Nellie and Alvin first met. 
Nellie foond two true and influential friends in 
Mr. and Mrs. Lane/- 

When Clarence heard the name of Newton, he 
thought of the little Kansas beauty, and he de- 
termined to stop there as soon as he returned 
home. It was not until the smnmer of 1882 that 
he met with an opportunity to visit Kansas. 

One pleasant evening, Mr. Lane, a fine-looking 
gentleman, stepped oflf the train at Newton, and 
was driven to the best hotel in the place. The 
next morning he inquired for a Mr. and Mrs. 
MiUick, but no one could give him any informa- 
tion regarding them. He then made inquiry for 
Clement Bothamley, and was told by the clerk of 
the hotel that Bothamley, after the death of his 
wife, had sold his possessions in Newton and gone 
to live upon a ranch. 

Clarence wandered out to the cemetery, and 
there he saw the name of " Hattie Bothamley, 
wife of Clement Bothamley," engraved upon a 
tombstone. He said to himself : " I know it all 
now, and it is not worth while to go farther." 
While standing there, he saw an old lady ap- 
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proaching. He recognized her in a moment, and 
turning into another path, he allowed her to pass. 
Without noticing him, she went to the monument, 
read the inscription, and knelt down beside the 
mound. 

He afterward met the same lady in Kansas 
City, but did not make himself known to her. 
She had come from the old world to see the last 
resting-place of her only child. 

On the train, at St. Louis, a gentleman and 
lady occupied a seat near her, and when the gen- 
tleman learned that she was going to England, 
he became very anxious to hear of his native land, 
as he had been away from there a great many 
years. His home was in Kent, and he made 
many inquiries concerning the Bothamley family. 
She told him that the aged mother was still living, 
and that two of the sons came to America years 
ago, and had never been heard from; that 
Clement Bothamley had married her daughter, 
and was now living near Newton, Kansas; that 
her daughter had died some time ago, and that 
Clement was now left alone. 

After he had learned the daughter's name he 
said nothing more, for he knew all about her, and 
what had taken place at Cloverside, but he kept 
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his own secrets. He said his home was in Florida, 
where he had a large orange plantation, and that 
he should never set foot on the shores of Great 
Britain again. 

The gentleman and lady proceeded on their 
way to Florida. When they arrived at home, 
Clarence Lane was awaiting their return. Clar- 
ence and the Englishman were intimate friends, 
and it was Clarence who first learned the history 
of his early life, and what brought him to 
America. 

The Englishman was a descendant of the 
Churchill family, but no one knew it except 
Clarence Lane. He had come to consult his friend 
concerning some affairs of the Churchill estate. 
They talked of the mystery, and Clarence ex- 
plained all he had gathered in the past four 
years. Part of the mystery the Englishman 
had guessed, but some of it still remained un- 
explained. Said Clarence : " You need not try 
to find it all out. This world is a mystery, the 
best you can make of it. The more I see of it, 
the more I am convinced of the truth of this 
assertion." 

He showed some papers that a Kansas lady 
had placed in his hands the previous week. 
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She was married and had a family. Her hus- 
band was a fine business man. They moved in 
the best society, but there was a mystery about 
the lady that could not be explained. - She did 
not know who she was. Those papers showed 
that in the fall of 1860 a plainly dressed woman 
called at a boarding house in Chicago, and en- 
gaged board and room for herself and young 
babe. Khe told the lady of the houjse that she 
was keeping the babe for a friend. One morning 
about two weeks after her arrival her room was 
found open, and the woman gone ; but the babe 
was there, and an envelope containing twenty- 
five dollars was found, addressed to the lady of 
the house. She kept this pretty black-eyed little 
girl a few months, and then turned it over to the 
care of a wealthy family. The family adopted 
her. She was given a fine education, and at 
eighteen years of age was highly accomplished. 
Her foster parents concealed her adoption until 
she was seventeen, when it was accidentally made 
known to her. This discovery made her very 
unhappy. At the time she was engaged to a 
gentleman who belonged to "high life." She 
broke the engagement, reasoning thus : " I do not 
know who I am, and perhaps my parents weix) 
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the lower classes. I will not many." She grew 
despondent, and her friends sent her west. The 
climate and change of scenery seemed partially 
to r ort tf e j^er former joyous spirits. She came 
home, engaged to the man she afterwards mar- 
ried. She was a Southern beauty, and there were 
some indications that she was of Spanish descent. 
" And now," said Clarence, " she has employed 
me to search for her parents. She has several 
times met a lady whom she greatly resembles, 
and has noticed that that lady always watches 
her so intently that she has conceived the idea 
that she is her mother. So I have been investi- 
gating the matter. I have traced the lady to 
Macon, Gleorgia, and found that she is the 
daughter of a wealthy planter. When she married 
an artist, her father disowned her. Her husband 
died in Chicago about one year after their mar- 
riage. He left her in destitute circumstances, 
and as she had no way to earn her livelihood, trust- 
ing the nurse to find a home for the babe, she 
went back to her parents. The existence of the 
little babe was never made known to them. Two 
years later she married again, and now is im- 
mensely wealthy. But why has she disowned 
that beautiful being, who would almost give the 
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world to call her mother ? Besides, there is quite 
a fortune in Paris for her child, from her hus- 
band's estate. Now, why, after all this, does she 
stiU cling to this terrible secret ? But I intend to 
ferret it all out." 

Clarence folded up his papers and put them 
in his pocket. The Englishman looked away 
into distance and said : " Yes, life is a mystery." 

Clarence Lane returned to his home in Rock- 
ford, and found a lady visitor at his house. She 
said: 

"I came to stay awhile, and don't you tell 
that I am here." 

One day, in passing by the mantel, Mr. Lane 
saw a letter which had been closed by a royal 
seal, but mailed at Wichita, Kansas. To have 
some fun with his wife and visitor, he put the 
letter in his pocket. Being suddenly called 
from home, he thought no more of the matter 
until he had been gone several days, when acci- 
dentally putting his hand in his pocket, he 
drew out the letter, and as the seal had been 
broken, he thought he would see what the 
letter contained. On reading it he was startled, 
and could scarcely believe what he read. " This 
thing must be stopped as soon as possible," he 
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exclaimed. He immediately posted a letter to his 
wife, but Mrs. Lane did not receive it until her 
visitor had left for Elgin and St. Louis. So Mrs. 
Lane had no opportunity to correspond with her. 



CHAPEE V. 

Nellie's travels. 



Nellie and Mr. Bailey spent the time very 
pleasantly for a few weeks in San Francisco, and 
no one was more greatly admired than Nellie 
while at the hotel. Those who were not ac- 
quainted with them supposed that she was Mr. 
Bailey's daughter, and they often spoke of her in 
that way. The last day of their stay in the city, 
Nellie was looking out on the piazza in front of 
her, and saw a well-known form. She ex- 
claimed: "Look, Shannon! there is old Pat 
Maguire!" 

Mr. Bailey turned his head, and, sure enough, 
there stood the old ruffian, apparently watching 
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the scenes before him, but quietly observing what- 
ever waa to be seen in the parlor. 

Nellie felt that he was watching them, and 
knew that he had some evil purpose in view. 
Her heart ached, she knew not why, but a strange 
foreboding of approaching evil had settled on her 
mind. Although she did not see him again dur- 
ing the trip, she could not forget him. 

They left San Francisco for Oregon, on board 
a steamer. Nellie, for the first time in her life, 
was on the ocean, with nothing to break the 
monotony but the sight of some dozen or more 
great whales, spouting water and floundering 
around, as if in sport. The captain said it fore- 
told a storm, and, sure enough, it came that eve- 
ning with great fury. Not like the Kansas 
cyclone that soon loses its force, but it con- 
tinued during the greater part of the night, 
though, w^hen the morning came, the sea was 
calm, and great sea-lions were sporting in the 
ship's wake. Nellie saw the sun rise, apparently, 
out of the waters of the ocean. But she was not 
ifttppy. There was a sadness and gloom settling 
over her that she could not cast oflf, and as the 
time passed she grew more and more discon- 
tented. 
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They travelled over the greater part of Oregon, 
and returned by the steamer " State of Oregon " 
to San Francisco. A Jewish bridal party, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Lesby, came on board. 
The gentleman was foreman of a large clothing 
house in Portland, which was owned by a firm in 
San Francisco. Mrs. Lesby had relatives in both 
of these cities. While on the voyage she was 
taken sea-sick, and Nellie took care of her, and 
became her constant companion. She noticed 
that Mr. Lesby appeared r^tless and unhappy. 
He would walk back and forth on the deck for 
hours. Sometimes he would stop and look down 
into the deep water a moment, and then resume 
his walk. He shunned all company and acquaint- 
ances. Mrs. Lesby would say: "What is the 
matter with Walter? He is so changed." 

When they landed at San Francisco, a fine 
dinner was awaiting them at the Palace Hotel, 
ordered by the bride's relatives. Before dinner 
was served, Mr. Lesby kissed his wife good-by 
for a moment, and ran down to the firm for which 
he was working. He spent about two hours 
with his employers, then started away in an ex- 
cited manner, exclaiming: "You will be sorry 
for this!" 
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Instead of proceeding to the hotel, he entered a 
rear room in the building, and turning the key 
which had been left in the door, shot himself. 
Hearing the report of the revolver, the manager 
and three of the employes rushed to the room, 
burst open the door, and found Walter Lesby dy- 
ing, with the deadly weapon in his hand. 

A messenger was sent to the hotel for his bride. 
She heard the quick steps, and supposing it was 
her husband, she arose, expecting to meet him. 
The door was thrown open, and the boy asked if 
Mrs. Lesby was present. She answered : ** Yes, I 
am Mrs. Lesby." He immediately answered: 
*'Tour husband has shot himself." The bride 
fainted and fell, and two days passed before they 
were able to restore her. to consciousness. 

The death of Walter Lesby caused a great 
deal of excitement in the city. He had been 
foreman of the firm a great many years, but 
just before his marriage had fallen short in his 
accounts. Without notifying him, they had 
sent a man to take his place at Portland, who 
had left San Francisco the same day that Mr. 
Lesby left Portland. He went to see the firm 
and pleaded witl^ them to restore him, and 
allow him to make up what he was owing 
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them, but they sternly refused. He left them 
in despair, with his hopes blasted. lie was cast 
out without a dollar, and without a line to en- 
able him to obtain work, and feeling thus dis- 
heartened, he determined to put himself out of 
the world. His employers wept over him as 
though he was their own son, but their sorrow 
came too late. Walter Lesby had suicided, and 
his wife was left a broken-hearted widow. 

Shannon was unable to make his little wife 
happy; not even on the golden shores of Cali- 
fornia. He had taken her all over the state 
in hopes of finding some spot where she would 
be contented and willing to make a home, but 
his efforts were in vain; and they returned to 
Kansas City, Mo., and from there they traveled 
over the north and west, stopping for some time 
in Canada and then in Dakota. Shannon con- 
cluded, perhaps, a year abroad would effect the 
desired change. So he then prepared to take 
his wife across the ocean to Europe. But Nellie 
refused to cross the sea, and expressed a desire 
to return to her childhood home in Kansas. 
Shannon was distressed at his failure in pleasing 
the Uttle woman he dearly loved. He offered 
her everything mortal man could offer woman, 
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if she would but be contented and love him; 
but he had won the hand of the one he loved, 
yet, true to her words the day she married 
him, he could never possess her heart. One 
sunny morning in May, while they were in 
Dakota, Nellie went to Shannon and informed 
him she was going home to Newton, and that 
she did not ask him for any of his wealth, but 
all she asked him for was her freed oul He 
told her she could return home to her parents 
and spend the summer, but that he would never 
grant her her freedom — that he could not give 
her up. Shannon, knowing her parents would 
use their influence in his behalf with Nellie, 
felt safe in permitting her to leave him and 
return home. He gave her four thousand dol- 
lars and requested her to use it freely and enjoy 
a pleasant summer among her old friends in 
her childhood's home. Nellie packed her trunks, 
and bidding Shannon farewell, she left with 
the full intention of never seeing Shannon Bailey 
again. 

Shannon Bailey left for Canada, and Nellie went 
home. When she arrived at Emporia, Mr. Bailey 
lost sight of her, but he learned from a conductor 
that a fine-looking gentleman came on board of 
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the train at that place and seated himself by her 
side. He noticed their earnest conversation, and 
saw the gentleman take a ring from his watch 
chain and place it upon the engagement finger of 
the lady's hand. Nothing could be learned of 
Nellie for some time. 

But there was one who always kept in sight of 
her, viz.: Old Pat Maguire. He saw the whole 
proceedings, and was in high glee over what was 
transpiring. The seat in front of them was occu- 
pied by an old lady, who turned suddenly around 
when she heard Nellie call the gentleman by 
name. The couple paid no attention to her, but 
she continued to watch them as closely as she 
dared without seeming to be rude. 

When the train arrived at Newton, the elderly 
lady inquired of the gentleman if he could tell 
her where Clement Bothamley lived. His voice 
trembled, and in a tone scarcely audible, he 
answered her in the negative. He looked at the 
old lady in surprise, but in a moment he knew 
her, and turned suddenly away, for fear she 
would recognize him. But she had already satis- 
fied herself as to his identity. 

She took a cab and was driven to a private 
boarding place. The next morning she inquired 
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for Clement Bothamley, and was told that he 
had left Newton, and was living on a ranch 
some distance from there. On her way to the 
cemetery, Clarence Lane stepped aside to let 
ier pass/^ 

After Nellie had been missing a few weeks, 
she again made her appearance at Elgin, Illi- 
nois, as Mrs. Bailey, a guest of Mrs, Taylor, 
She was elegantly dressed, and when she ap- 
peared in society, she was considered quite a 
beauty. Her letters came regularly, and were 
addressed in care of Mrs. Taylor. One day a 
letter came that caused Nellie to become very 
restless. A few days after, she bid adieu to her 
friends in Elgin, and took the train for St. 
Louis, where she disappeared again. About two 
months later we find her in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, again, the belle of the city, bedecked with 
costly jewels. She spent several months there, 
and being in need of money, she placed her 
gold watch and a diamond ring in exchange. 
While in Newark she received a letter contain- 
ing the news of Mr. Bailey's death. The letter 
was mailed at San Francisco, though the ^ast 
account she had of him was from the mining 
districts. This letter troubled her very much 
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— more than she was willing to telL She con- 
sulted a clairvoyant, but received no evidence of 
the truth of what was contained in the letter. 

She next went to Wisconsin, and visited several 
places in that statejind at Waukesha she stayed 
with her cousin, Mrs. Sweet. There, to her horror 
and dismay, she saw Pat Maguire, and felt 
conscious that he saw the startled look she gave 
him. He passed on quietly, and she, almost out 
of breath, hurried on her way. 

Why should she tremble at the sight of that 
horrid man ? She had committed no crime. She 
Imd left Shannon Bailey because she could not 
love him. She had married to please her parents, 
who were now displeased because she was hiding 
away from him and his friends. But now, old 
Pat wiU carry the news back to Newton. 

Time passed on, and once more NeUie found 
herself a belle. Among the many persons she 
met, was Eobert Eeese. Like herself, he was 
fond of society, so they spent much of their 
time together. As Nellie's cousin did not ap- 
prove of her receiving Reese's attentions, she 
went to board with a Mrs. Austin. 

One evening in April, while attending a party, 
Eeese proposed a walk. Nellie accepted, and as 
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they were passing the residence of a friend, her 
companion bantered her to go in and get mar- 
ried — just for fun — to spite her cousin, and to 
take every one by surprise. They both went in, 
and the marriage ceremony was performed, all 
for the sake of a good joke. She then went to 
her boarding place, and told Mrs. Austin all 
about it. She enjoyed it very much, as Nellie 
had always made a confidant of her, and she 
knew that Nellie did not care for the man with 
whom she was keeping company. 

A few days after this piece of nonsense, Nellie 
was called away, by letter, to Kansas. Bidding 
adieu to Eeese, Mrs. Austin, and her many friends, 
she started for Kansas. When she had arrived 
at Chicago, she telegraphed to both the parties 
that she was so far on her journey. 

At St. Louis she was met by the same gentle- 
man who has been referred to as meeting her 
at Emporia. They took dinner at the Planter's 
House, and in the parlor of that hotel entered 
into a solemn engagement, which was to be kept 
a profound secret. ' 

From there Nellie again disappears, and her 
parents can learn nothing of her. 

Clarence Lane, after having traced her to the 
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many places where she had been visiting, could 
learn nothing more than that the jewels she 
had left at Newark, New Jersey, had been sent 
C. O. D. to Wichita, Kansas. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BOTHAMLET 8TAKTTNO FOR TEXAS. 

It was a bright, warm morning, on August 22, 
1883. The little birds were caroling their songs 
of joy, as if in praise to their maker, for the love- 
liness of the morning. All was bustle and hurry 
at the Bothamley ranch. The car was drawn up 
to the door and quickly loaded with Bertha's two 
large trunks, her cot, the dishes, and cooking 
utensils. The spring wagon containing Clement's 
bed, had an extra box put under the seat, filled 
with bottles of iill sizes, containing iodine, mor- 
phine, and other medicines, to use, in case any 
of the party should be taken sick, while on their 
long journey across the Indian Territory. Some 
smoking tobacco and a few pipes also helped to 
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make up the contents of what once had been a 
cracker box. Two large yoke of oxen were 
hitched to the car, which was taken out into the 
road, by the side of the spring wagon, drawn by 
a pair of fine dark bay horses. Wesley Vetter, a 
Uttle boy fourteen years old, sat on the seat in 
front of the car, and drove the oxen. Clement 
rode horseback, and assisted Willie Dodson, a 
young boy seventeen years old, who was to drive 
the stock. Mrs. Lacy rode in the spring wagc»n 
driving the horses. While the boys were collect- 
ing the sheep. Bertha mounted her horse for a 
ride. She took the Wichita road for a mile at 
full gallop. She wore her large eye glasses and 
white mask over her face, as a protection from 
the sun, whQe a wide straw hat shaded her 
almost as well as a parasol. She passed several 
wagons loaded with wheat. At one of these she 
came to a full stop. When she saw the old man 
driving it, her hand loosened its hold on the rein, 
but she caught it again, and suddenly turned her 
horse's head toward the ranch. When she 
turned to go back she noticed that the old man 
was watching her, and seemed to be following. 
She related to Clement what she had done and 
whom she had seen, but he only laughed at her, 
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for being so foolish, and she soon recovered from 
her fright. They were all ready to start when 
Bertha returned, and bidding those on the ranch 
adiea, the party started, making a pretty picture 
as the large flock of fine-looking sheep and little 
lambs, went slowly down the road, followed by 
some slick looking cattle and horses, the car and 
spring wagon, Clement and Bertha coming in 
the rear on the backs of their fine looking horses. 
The party were in full glee, and their voices, 
laughing and singing as on they went, could be 
heard all over the prairie. They traveled some 
distance the first day, and as the sun began to 
sink over the western hiUs telling of approach- 
ing night, on the bank of a beautiful little 
stream, dotted here and there with large cotton- 
wood trees, the party stopped to camp for the 
night. The boys unhitched the teams and fed 
them. While Bertha was selecting a choice spot 
for her horse, who was her pride, to graze upon, 
Mrs. Lacy prepared snpper, and they partook of 
their first meal as campers do, out in the open air 
by a smoking wood fire. The cold dew began to 
fall, and the sheep lay down to rest. The stock 
had all grazed and eaten their fill, and had settled 
for the night. Mrs. Lacy and Bertha put away 
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the cooking apparatus, and went to the car to re- 
tire, but Bertha could not sleep until the day be- 
gan to break. Old Pat Maguire and the man in 
the wagon had made her nervous and afraid. The 
two young boys slept under the wagon on blank- 
ets, while Clement occupied the bed in the wagon. 
At last the day dawned, and the boys, after a good 
night's rest, fed the teams, while Bertha and Mrs. 
Lacy prepared breakfast. Their morning meal 
being eaten, while the animals were grazing, then 
another day's journey was commenced. They 
traveled three days without anything occurring 
to mar the pleasure of their trip. On the night of 
the third day they had gone into camp as usual, 
and all had retired for the night. Dark clouds be- 
gan to gather in the north and west, soon the 
vnnd began to blow and the rain began to fall. 
The stock began to jump up and scatter out. The 
boys and Clement got up and hastened to get the 
stock together, and hold them quiet until the 
storm was over. The stock became frantic with 
fright at the thunder that came in loud crashes, 
and seemed to rend the earth. The rain ]X)ured 
down in torrents, the stock became uncontrolablo 
and Clement and the boys were out in the stonn 
all night, the storm lasting until morning. Mrs. 
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Lacy and Bertha prepared breakfast, and Clement 
and the boys changed their wet garments for dry 
ones. Then they gathered the stock together and 
proceeded on their journey. They traveled very 
slowly that day, the roads being muddy from the 
late rain. In the afternoon Clement complained 
of feeling badly from his exposure the night be- 
fore. They went into camp earlier than usual 
that night, and Clement began to be taken worse. 
He had been subject to sciatic rheumatism, from 
his early childhood, and his exposure during the 
storm had brought the dread disease upon him 
again in its worst form. Bertha and Mrs. Lacy 
tried to do all in their power to relieve him of his 
pain. Bertha waited on him constantly. He oc- 
cupied the cot in the car, and all of the party did 
all they could for Clement. This sudden change 
in their party cast a gloom over all, and the clouds 
began to gather over their bright and sunny sky. 
Bertha insisted on his returning back for medical 
treatment, but he refused to go back. When they 
came near Mt. Hope, a little village in the south- 
em part of Sedgwick County, Kansas, Clement 
became alarmingly worse, and Bertha sent for a 
physician — a Dr. Dwight, who was a prominent 
physician in the village. They were in camp about 
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a half mile from Mt. Mope. The doctor came 
and examined Clement and pronounced it sciatic 
and inflammatory rheumatism. He gave Clement 
some medicine to alleviate his sufferings. The 
next morning found him no better, but worse, and 
they drove into Mt. Hope, where the doctor in- 
sisted that he should remain until he was able to 
travel. They stopped at Dr. D wight's home, 
where Clement was removed from the car into a 
nice room prepared for him by Mrs. Dwight, the 
kind and pleasant little wife of the doctor. The 
party remained there one day, then, as there was 
no feed for the large flock of sheep, and the stock 
there, the country being settled up quite thickly, 
they were forced to move on with their outfit. 
Bertha felt sad and downhearted to leave Clement 
in the care of strangers sick, but it could not be 
helped. The care of the outfit had now fallen on 
her, she could not remain with Clement, as she 
must accompany the stock and see that everything 
was right. The next morning after, the Doctor 
and his wife assured Bertha that they would care 
for Clement, and give him the best treatment 
they could. Bertha and Mrs. Lacy with the two 
boys, left Mt. Hope with the stock. 

This little party moved slowly in a southern di- 
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rection from Mt. Hope ; instead of the happy and 
joyous party who had a few days before left the 
Bothamley ranch they were sad and unhappy. 
Each one felt the loss of their leader, and were 
anxious about his welfare; the boys tried to make 
it as pleasant for Bertha, knowing how anxious 
and worried she was aboi^t Clement. They often 
remarked to Mrs. Lacy, that they never saw such 
constant devotion between sister and brother as 
there was between Clement and Bertha. They 
traveled about eighty miles when they came to 
the line of the Indian Territory. Bertha took the 
stock some five miles in the territory in search of 
a desirable location to camp, while she could re- 
turn to Mt. Hope after Clement. Bertha rode her 
handsome bay horse down the trail until she came 
to a beautiful stream called the Wild Horse, after 
an Indian chief, long since gone to the happy 
hunting ground •, she rode under a large cotton- 
wood tree, that had sheltered the Indian maidens 
and their dusky lovers for ages. Wild flowers 
were emitting sweet fragrance, birds with beauti- 
ful plumage made their homes among the branches 
of the trees that bedecked the banks of the Wild 
Horse, flocks of wUd turkeys found refuge beneath 
its banks, and herds of wild deer and antelope 
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drank the clear sparkling water as on it flowed 
over its rocky bed; it was just such a spot as 
would inspire a poet to utterances that are sub- 
lime. Bertha rode back a mile to where the party- 
were and told them of the beautiful spot she had 
found, and they drove the stock and outfit down 
on the banks of the Wild Horse, and camped 
here for the night. When the sun was just peep- 
ing over the eastern hills, Bertha called the boys 
and told them to get the team ready for her and 
she would drive back to Mt. Hope after her brother 
Clement. Mrs. Lacy desired to go to Caldwell, a 
small village just over the line in Kansas from the 
Territory, where she had a friend living whom 
she desired to visit before going on to Texas. She 
left with Bertha, leaving the two boys alone with 
the stock, and Bertha left her at her friend's home 
in Caldwell ; she told Bertha she would be ready to 
return with her on her return back with Clement. 
Bertha then proceeded on her lonely ride eighty 
miles back to Mt. Hope. In two days Bertha drove 
up to Dr. Dwight's door and going in, was wel- 
comed by the doctor and his wife, who told her Cle- 
ment was no better, but that he was very anxious 
to return to the party again. Bertha went into 
the room where Clement lay and found him very 
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weak and showing traces of great suffering, she 
insisted on him remaining where he was and not 
think of going to the camp. She begged him to 
let her hire some good, responsible man to take 
the boys and drive the stock on to Texas, and she 
and he remain where they were until he recov- 
ered, then they could take the train and overtake 
the outfit ; but this Clement refused to do, saying 
the camp life was all he needed to cure him of his 
sickness. The doctor seeing that Clement was de- 
termined to go to the camp told Bertha she had 
better arrange a bed in the spring wagon, and 
place him on it and take him, as it was all she 
could do seeing Clement was bound to return to 
the camp. The doctor fixed him as comforably as 
could be done, and after thanking the doctor and 
his wife for all their kindness and bidding them 
adieu, Bertha departed from Mt. Hope on Septem- 
ber 25th, and in two days and a half reached the 
camp on the Wild Horse. Bertha stopped in Cald- 
well after Mrs. Lacy, but she had been taken sick 
during Bertha's absence and was not able to re- 
turn to the camp. She told Bertha to go on and 
she would be able to travel in a few days, and 
meet them at Fort Keno, which was some eighty- 
five miles down the cattle trail. Bertha found the 
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boys doing nicely and the stock in good condition 
on her return. Clement was again installed in the 
car, and Bertha took her seat in the saddle to 
assist in driving the stock and keeping everything 
in good shape. It was a hard task for Bertha ; 
the burden fell heavy upon her to manage the 
large herd of stock, and care for Clement, who 
was perfectly helpless ; but she did not complain. 
When Clement would complain that she was get- 
ting weary with all the great responsibilities rest- 
ing upon her, Bertha would laugh it oflf, and as- 
sure him that she could endure anything for his 
sake if he only recovered. Bertha felt the absence 
of Mrs. Lacy greatly, but she kept her misfortunes 
to herself, and was not known to utter one word 
of complaint. Poor Bertha, if she could have seen 
the dark cloud that was rapidly hovering around 
her, and the a^vful sorrow that was to befall her, 
away out on the wild and lonely prairie, in the 
heart of the Indian Territory, she would have fal- 
len beneath its weight. But as we know not what 
the future has in store for us, each day bringing 
its joys and sorrows, so Bertha knew not what 
was hidden beneath the mystic veil of the future 
for her ; but soon it burst upon her in all its fury, 
and wrecked her future Ufe forever. 
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While Bertha was at Caldwell she mailed a 
letter written before they left the ranch. At that 
place she bought provisions enough to last them 
on their journey. Clement was almost delirious 
with pain, and dose after dose of morphine he 
would take, but to no purpose. He declared 
often when suffering that he was tired of life; 
and Bertha would sit by his side trying to com- 
fort him. She cried and begged of him to turn 
back and let her take him to a physician where 
he could have the best of treatment, but he could 
not be persuaded to return. Bertha began to 
show traces of her trouble ; it was fast telling on 
her ; but she smothered her own grief to appear 
cheerful and hopeful before Clement. They could 
not travel very far during the day, as it would 
ram by showers, and kept the road in a bad con- 
dition. After a long, dreary day, and consider- 
able trouble in keeping the stock together, and 
Clement suffering more than usual with pain, 
they camped for the night. Bertha was up with 
Clement all night, never closing her eyes in sleep 
which she so much needed. Wesley Yetter 
assisted her, during the fore part of the night, to 
care for, and wait upon Clement. Morning 
dawned, and the usual routine of work went 
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through, and they proceeded a few miles down 
the trail. It was a cloudy and dull morning. 
Clouds began to gather, and great drops of rain 
fell. They went into camp about noon, and 
remained until the next morning. October 8th 
was Sunday. They did not move down the trail 
until afternoon ; then they proceeded a few miles. 
Bertha was in the saddle assisting with the stock. 
Wesley Yetter driving the car very carefully, 
stopping every few moments for Bertha to go in 
and see Clement. The sun began to drop be- 
hind the far-away hills, and when they came to 
a small stream, called the Ilackberry, in the 
Indian Territory, they halted for the night. 
While the two boys tended to the stock, Bertha 
prepared supper. While the boys ate their sup- 
per. Bertha went out to keep the sheep from 
wandering too far away. They had crossed over 
the stream and were grazing on the h'dl some 
distance from the car. After the boys had 
finished their evening meal, they came out where 
Bertha was, and she insisted that they try and 
move the sheep back where the car was, as she 
did not want them so far away from the car, 
she being alone with Clement. The sheep had 
begun to lie down for the night and would not 
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be driven back. They then tried to move the 
car across the stream to where the boys must 
camp to watch the sheep ; but it had grown quite 
dark, and the oxen behaved so badly that they 
could not succeed in moving the car. Clement 
was suffering so from pain that he requested 
them to give up trying to move the car, as he 
could not bear the car to move another inch that 
night. The oxen were unhitched from the car 
and turned out to graze upon the prairie. The 
horses were all tended to, and the boys left the 
car and went across the stream, where they lay 
down on their blankets to watch the stock. Ber- 
tha prepared a nice supper of rice and broiled 
quail, which the boys had shot during the after- 
noon. But he could not eat it. He seemed to be 
suffering untold agony at times. Bertha did 
everything in her power to relieve him. His pain 
was in his right limb and side. His limb was 
swollen as large as two common limbs should be. 
The pain around his heart and breast, he said, 
was terrible. Bertha bathed his limb and breast 
with iodine and other medicines that Dr. Dwight 
had given him before leaving Mt. Hope. 

Bertha arranged his bed for him and gave him 
his usual dose of morphine, and sat down by his 
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bedside and tried to get his mind off from his 
suffering. She told him how happy she would 
be when he was able to mount his noble horse, 
that missed his handsome master, and mth her 
gallop over the beautiful green prairie and give 
chase to the deer and antelope, that grazed upon 
the hills in the distance. She told him of the 
happy future that they both had looked forward 
to when they reached Texas; and begged him 
to be patient and bear the pain as manly as pos- 
sible, assuring him that he would soon be able 
to get up and regain his former health. She 
told him she was not weary of her burden, nor 
had ever given up in dispair, but that she had 
hope of his recovery and knew God in his 
mercy would spare him to her. Clement told 
her he was causing her much sorrow, that he 
could see the care of him was rapidly telling on 
her; that he was only a burden to her and 
wearing her young life away. Bertha assured 
him it was a pleasure to her to be able to be 
with him and care for him as no other could 
care for him ; none but her loving hands could 
still the pain that racked his body, nor smooth 
the pillow for his tired head to rest upon. Cle- 
ment took her little snow-white hand in his 
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and pressed it to his lips. He looked up into 
Bertha^s face, and said : '^ My little darling, I am 
not worthy of such a pure and devoted httle 
one as you. You are the bravest among the 
brave, the truest among the true. You, who 
have deserted all the world and clung to me, 
are now all I have on earth to live for, and 
all I have to care for me when I am now 
sick and helpless in a strange land among 
strangers. Darling, I love you as man never 
loved before and never will again. My 
past life has been a dark one, but if I 
am only to be spared to live for you, my 
future life shall be without a blot. No sorrow 
shall ever come to you, and my hfe will be 
devoted wholly to your happiness. But, my little 
one, if I am not permitted to live and enjoy your 
love, never forget him who loved you, nor let the 
harsh words others may say, nor the condemna- 
tion this cold and friendless world may hurl 
at me, cause you to regret what you have done 
for one whose life has been a checkered one, but 
who loved and cherished you, and had hoped to 
claim you as my wife before the roses had faded 
away." 

Great tears were falling from Bertha's eyes, 
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and she took his hand in hers, and in sweet, ten- 
der words assured him that the world could never 
change her undying love for him ; that she would 
never regret the step she had taken. Clement 
took a beautiful cluster diamond ring from his 
finger, and, taking Bertha's hand in his, placed it 
upon the third finger of her right hand, saying : 
"My darling, if I never remove this little jewel 
from your hand, always allow it to remain there, 
and never permit the hands of another to remove 
it. Will you promise me, my little one?" 

Bertha whispered softly, "No, Clement; no 
one shall ever take it from my hand." 

Bertha, much aflfected over his conversation, 
tried to get his mind on another subject. She 
gave him his medicine, and bathed his breast and 
limb for the last time that night, and asked him 
if he did not think he could rest and sleep for a 
short time. 

Bertha was tired and worn out with constant 
watching over Clement, and he could see she 
needed rest. He told her to lie down on her cot 
and rest, as he would rest himself. He seemed to 
be resting easy, and Bertha turned the light down 
and laid down on a cot in the car and fell asleep. 

Bertha slept so soundly that Clement did not 
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wake her. A few hours passed when suddenly 
she was aroused from her slumber by the loud 
report of a revolver. She sprang to her i it, 
almost deafened by the noise, and called to 
Clement, but received no answer. She called the 
second time, but all was as still as the grave; 
she became frantic with fear, and rushed out of 
the car screaming and calling loudly for the boys, 
. who were some distance from the car, across the 
stream with the stock. She could not tell what 
direction to go in, as it was a dark and cloudy 
night The wolves were howling out on the 
prairie in every direction. She went calling for 
help around that lonely prairie, when suddenly 
something sprang towards her, causing her to 
jump backward in great fright. She thought it 
was a wolf, but in a moment she found it to be 
her sheperd dog. She followed him as he began 
to bark loudly, and, as if he knew something 
awful had happened to his little mistress, went 
boxmding across the stream, and woke the boys, 
who were sleeping soundly. Bertha followed the 
dog, and kept calling for the boys. The boys 
jumped up, and answering her, came running to 
meet her. She exclaimed, "Go to the car, 
quick 1 Something awful has happened ? " 
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And then she sank upon the ground. Wesley 
Yetter took a pony and rode to the car. He 
called to Clement but, receiving no reply, he re- 
turned to Bertha and the other boy without hav- 
ing made any discovery. Willie Dodson sent him 
back, and told him to go in the car and speak to 
Clement, but he soon returned with no more 
information than before. Leaving Wesley with 
Bertha, who was crying and frantic with fright. 
Dodson then went himself, and took a lantern 
inside of the car, where a terrible sight met his 
eyes. His employer lay dead, with the blood still 
running from the bullet hole in his head. Frantic 
now with fear himself, at this awful sight, he 
rushed back to where Bertha was sitting on the 
gras!? crjf iiig, and told her Clement was dead. 

Oh. what u terrible, trying situation was that 
of these young persons! none of whom were 
scarcely above the age of childhood. Away in 
the heart of the Indian Territory, on that dark 
and dismal niglit, surrounded by wild beasts and 
savageB, many miles from any friend or acquaint- 
anci?j it was not strange that Bertha wrung her 
hands and cried ; that her heart almost failed her 
when she took in her surroundings. 

Bertha thought of some wagons that had 
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passed them the evening before. She sent 
Dodson after them as fast as possible, and in 
two or three hours he returned, accompanied 
by two men. They went in the car and looked 
at Clement Bothamley as he lay in his bed, 
wet with his own blood. His revolver that had 
hung near his bed, lay by his face where it had 
dropped after the awful deed was done; his 
right hand pointing to the wound in his right 
temple, showing the real oflfender of this terrible 
deecL There in the stillness of the midnight 
hour when Bertha, the only one on earth who 
loved and cared for him, was weary and worn 
out with constant watching over him, had fallen 
asleep, Clement in his awful agony and pain, 
reached and took his revolver, and in a moment 
hurled his spirit to the great unknown, leaving 
the one he loved to the mercy of strangers and 
a cold and heartless world. The two men re- 
moved his body from the car out into the tent, 
washed and dressed it; then they arranged 
the spring wagon, placed his body in it, and 
drove back to Skeleton "Ranch, about twelve 
miles, distant to bury it. Bertha accompanied 
them, riding in a wagon with one of the men, 
while another man drove the team attached to 
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the wagon containing Clement's remains. When 
they arrived at the ranch a rough coflSn was 
made and the body of Clement Bothamley, 
nicely dressed, was placed therein, and on the 
following day buried. There were present at 
the burial eleven men and five ladies, one of the 
latter, Bertha. Thus one of England's boasted 
nobility was laid in the "narrow house," sur- 
rounded by the graves of American outlaws 
and tramps. Mr. Collins and Mr. Donaldson, 
the two men who went to the car and took 
charge of Clement's body and assisted in the 
burial, asked Bertha what she thought of doing. 
She told them that she did not know what to 
do, as she had no one to advise her. Mr. 
Collins told her she had better drive down to 
his ranch, which was twenty-five miles south 
of where the stock and car were, and on his 
return from Caldwell he would assist her and 
advise her what to do. She followed his advice, 
and she and the two young boys started to 
drive the outfit south. Before starting the boys 
proceeded to wash the bed-clothes and clean the 
car, so as to be ready to pursue their journey. 
Bertha was not able to do much, as she had not 
recovered from the shock she received on that 
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fearful night. The thought of being alone in 
such a wild country, with only two boys — her 
friend and protector gone from her forever — 
quite overcame her. Her health and strength 
were fast failing her. 

They started on their journey, intending to go 
to Collins' ranch. They traveled on Friday until 
about noon, when they camped and remained 
over night. 

On Saturday, October 13th, Bertha was not 
able to travel. They had started to move the 
stock, but went into camp, Bertha informing the 
boys that she was sick and could not travel. 
Bertha was lying on her cot crying, the boys had 
gathered the stock around by the car so as to be 
near if Bertha should need them. It was indeed 
a heart-rending sight — these three young persons 
aAiray out on the wild and lonely prairie, alone 
and unprotected, no one to say a comforting 
word to poor little Bertha, who was crying and 
weeping in a strange land and among strangers, 
with an awful secret she had no one to trust with. 
But Bertha was doomed to greater sufferings, 
darker clouds were gathering around her, and 
her awful secret, that was bursting her heart to 
keep, was soon to be known to all the world. 
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While she was lying on her cot, weeping, a com- 
pany of four rough looking men heavily armed 
with rifles and revolvers, rode up and surrounded 
their camp, informing them that they were all 
prisoners, arrested for the murder of Clement 
Bothamley. These men resided in Caldwell, 
Kan. They had heard from some cattle men in 
Caldwell that a man traveling with his young 
sister, and two little boys down in the territory 
had shot himself, and that he had been buried at 
Skeleton Eanch, a distance of eighty-five miles 
south of Caldwell. These men were Cash 
HoUister, a deputy United States marshal, who 
belonged to a rough and unprincipled set of out- 
laws on the border of the Indian Territory, and 
Henry Brown, who was city marshal of Caldwell, 
together with Ben Wheeler, deputy city marshal 
of the same place, and another companion of 
theirs, who was no other than Pat Maguire. 
They had held a secret meeting and made up a 
plan to go and arrest the party, and drive the 
stock oflf and share it between them, agreeing 
among themselves that they would furnish 
evidence to convict the party of murder and thus 
put them safely out of reach, when they could 
have full control over the stock and all the prop- 
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erty. Bertha recognized Pat Maguire among 
this band. He snatched her gloves off and would 
have taken a little ring that sparkled on her 
finger, off from her hand if one of the other men 
had not interfered in her behalf. That was old 
Pat Maguire, the detective they employed to 
work up evidence in the case against this inno- 
cent girl. During all this time Bertha was 
silent. The boys were speechless, and when one 
of the men began to ask Willie Dodson some 
questions in regard to the property they had, 
Bertha boldly stepped up to the two little boys 
and in the face of those four outlaws said, 
" Boys, do not answer one question these men ask 
you; remain silent until we are taken among 
people who will protect us, then we will tell the 
truth." The men looked as if a crash of thunder 
had come from a clear sky, at the daring cool 
and fearless little woman before them. Ben 
Wheeler, drawing a large white-handle revolver 
from his hip pocket, walked up to Bertha and 
said, " My little one, this sometimes makes folks 
talk," pointing his revolver at her. Bertha, with 
a look of defiance in her beautiful blue eyes, 
looked him in the face and said, " Yes, sir; but it 
will never make us talk," and true to her words, 
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they did not make them talk until they had been 
taken to Wichita, where the whole city came to 
their rescue. But these outlaws who were dis- 
guised in the form of officers, did not live to 
finish their hellish designs, but one by one they 
were hurled into eternity, as the reader will learn 
in another chapter. 

They were separated. Bertha's little soft 
white hands were tied with a strong rope. Wil- 
lie Dodson was heavily shackled, and little Wes- 
ley Vetter handcuffed ; they were put in a double 
carriage and taken to Caldwell, and from there 
they were taken by the train to Wichita, Kansas, 
where all prisoners arrested in the Indian Terri- 
tory, in a certain district, must be held for trial 
in the United States court. These villains in the 
form of officers, began their work to furnish evi- 
dence to convict these three young and innocent 
persons. They hurled the name of Nellie C. 
Bailey, as a cold and heartless murderess, from 
shore to shore. 

The oaths and vile language poured out upon 
the heads of those three innocent persons by their 
captors, was a true index of the character of the 
men who brought them back. 

Bertha's white hands were securely bound, and 
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she was closely guarded. She had laid aside the 
mask of white cloth and eyeglasses before they 
arrived at Mt. Hope, on their way down, while 
Bothamley was still living. 

When the oflBicers arrived with their prisoners 
at Wichita, there was great excitement among 
the citizens. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



THE IMPRISONMENT. 

It is seldom that the killing of an individual 
causes such a commotion in a community as was 
produced by the death of Clement Bothamley. 

When the Bertha Bothamley was recognized as 
Nellie C. Bailey, of Harvey County, the excite- 
ment became intense ; hundreds of people rushed 
to see Nellie and find out how it all happened, but 
Nellie explained nothing to the excited mass of 
people and kept her own secret until her examin- 
ation before the United States Commissioner. 
The prisoners, Nellie and Dodson, were taken from 
Caldwell to Wichita by train, while Wesley Vet- 
ter was taken to Newton by the party having 
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in charge the remains of Clement Bothamley. 
They had taken a metallic coffin with them from 
Caldwell, had disinterred the body at Skeleton 
T^nch and carried it to Newton, where they bur- 
ied it beside the wife and child. 

Nellie and Dodson were taken to the county 
jail, where Nellie was placed in a room upstairs, 
while Dodson was locked in a cell. 

During this time, one Hollister had possession 
of the trunks. For four days the prisoners vvere 
not allowed to speak to any one except an oflScer 
in charge. Hollister, by threats and oaths, com- 
pelled Nellie to sign a deed transferring the land 
from Sarah A. Laws back to the Bothamley estate. 
Having succeeded in this, he then offered her 
freedom, if she would surrender the jewels. This 
she absolutely refused to do, and finding that he 
had accomplished all he could by threats, he gave 
her permission to see her friends. 

She had employed the Hon. W. E. Stanley, of 
Wichita, as her attorney. She had to wait six 
weeks before she was granted a hearing. 

All this time Hollister was busily engaged in 
hunting up witnesses and securing evidence to con- 
vict both the prisoners. The prosecution claimed 
that Nellie and Dodson had conspired against 
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Bothamley, and murdered him to get possession 
of his outfit, which they intended to share upon 
their arrival in Texas ; but when the examination 
took place, it was proven conclusively that Dodson 
had nothing whatever to do Avith the death of 
Bothamley, and that he had never met Nellie, nor 
had any acquaintance with her, until they started 
on the trip to Texas. He, notwithstanding, was 
held in a bond of five hundred dollars, to appear 
as a witness for the United States vs. Nellie C. 
Bailey. 

Hollister had one very important witness pres- 
ent, whom he did not use. A brief history of this 
witness will be given elsewhere. 

Nellie told her own story, and when the pre- 
liminary trial had closed, the two boys were re- 
leased and Nellie held without bail, for the case 
to go to the grand jury. Nellie was held in cus- 
tody, and the citizens of Wichita and the southern 
part of the state becoming so enraged at the 
United States oflBcers holding Nellie without bail, 
that threats of violence were made and she was re- 
moved from Wichita to Topeka, Kansas, where 
she was held for ten months. During the time 
she was held in Topeka she had a very severe sick 
spell and was removed to the residence of Capt. 
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Curtis, the jailer, where, by the constant care and 
kind nursing of Mrs. Curtis, she slowly recovered, 
and was then sent back to Wichita to spend the 
last six months of her imprisonment in the care 
of the sheriflf, John Fisher, who had furnished a 
handsome room for her joining the one occupied 
by himself and wife. During the last six months 
she was not closely confined, but had the privi- 
lege of going about the house and down to the city. 
Hundreds of people caUed to visit Nellie and 
assure her they stood ready to defend her and 
be her friends. While time was passing slowly 
away with Nellie, her friends were hunting up 
the proofs of her innocence. But the prosecution 
was a heartless and determined party, consisting 
of the United States officers and the British gov- 
ernment combined. 

Pat Terrell, of Topeka, was selected as their 
agent, and he began his work in earnest. He 
followed her in all her travels, and left not a 
stone unturned. He traced her through all her 
travels with Bailey, from the time they parted 
to the day of her trial, and thought he had 
sufficient evidence to convict her. 

The main evidence consisted of a bunch of 
love letters he had collected in his long search, 
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but they only proved Nellie's ability as a letter 
writer, or at most, as possessing a kind of mono- 
mania for that business. 

Perhaps, could he have possessed all of Pat 
Maguire's information, coupled with his own 
energy (both being Irishmen), he might have 
succeeded, under United States pay, in gain- 
ing a conviction for his friends (the British as- 
sociation) under whose auspices he was ap- 
pointed. 

On the first arrival of the prisoners at Wich- 
ita, the news was carried to most of the civilized 
countries of the world that Nellie Bailey had 
murdered an Englishman. Newspapers of all 
classes hastened to obtain the history of this 
new desperado of the West — this female "Jesse 
James." 

In less than a week after her arrest, the Police 
Gazette had her life published. She had been 
hunting a fortune, and had already put two men 
out of the way, and now old Bothamley was her 
last victim. 

Peck^s Sun had a fine young man drugged, 
married and robbed. 

. The Chicago papers had her making the boys 
dig a hole, near the ditch where the car stood, 
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dump the body in, qaickly cover it up, and then 
start for Texas. 

Some one wrote to the Nev) York Swn^ from 
Wichita, stating that she had told the boys, on 
the night of the tragedy, to bring men from a 
camp near by, who stayed until daylight, then 
examined the corpse, and after asking many 
questions, left them and went on to Wichita. 
Nellie then had the boys bury the " old English- 
man" right there, and the trio started again for 
Texas : that Nellie was his wife, and not his sis- 
ter, and that everything belonged to her. 

Kind reader, we see how reporters wield the 
pen. We perceive how they scatter their won- 
derful stock of information to the four winds of 
heaven. What a sensation they caused ! 

But from the witness stand different stories 

are heard. The facts were bad enough. Nellie 

was in prison; her aged parents almost sank 

beneath this terrible and unexpected disgrace. 

Her father, a brave soldier in the civil war, was 

quite overcome by the direful situation of his 

child. He had borne many trials and troubles 

through life, but this one blow seemed more 

than he was able to bear. Her mother was' 

completely prostrated by this dreadful news. 
6 
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Nellie bore up in good spirits, and attended 
to the selection of her attorneys, and passed 
through the ordeal of her trial with a great 
deal of courage. 

The following item is copied from one of the 
Wichita papers on the morning after the pre- 
liminary examination : 

"a bad break." 

"That was a *bad break' Nellie made yester- 
day afternoon, when she revealed the secret of 
the dead man, who had confided in her while 
living. She said that Bothamley felt that he 
could trust her, and he confided the secret to 
her. Yesterday she betrayed the dead woman 
and man, by telling the secret in open court, 
when she could just as well have kept it in the 
grave of the dead. We watched ner closely 
during the examination, and we were in hopes 
she would say, * No, let the secret remain with 
me and with the dead.' Had she said this, the 
crowd would have been ready to have carried 
her out of the court room in honor, and have 
awakened the city with applause. But no: the 
woman who lies buried by the side of Botham- 
ley, was betrayed by him and he bv Nellie 
Bailey, to whom he had confided the great 
secret of his life and of his souL Why can we 
not let the dead bury the dead. Love and con- 
fidences, promises and pledges, vanish when 
once the eyes close in death. Heaven and earth 
take a step forward and we are forgotten." 

Letters came to Nellie from various places, to 
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encourage and keep her from being downhearted 
during her long confinement. These were letters 
of love and friendship, telling her not to despair ; 
that a better day was coming. 

The following is a sample. It came to her 
jailer at Topeka, Kansas : 

East Oakland, Cal., March 16, 1884. 
Captain R. M. Curtis: 

Sir — Will you be so kind f^% to inform me as 
to the fate of Nellie C. Bailey ? As she and her 
husband made their home at my house two years 
ago, when she conducted herself with most de- 
cided circumspection, my wife and I feel a hearty 
interest in her welfare. An early reply will 
greatly oblige. Yours, respectfully, 

Asa Howard. 

Those who had at first spoken disparagingly 
of Kellie,began to look at the other side of the case. 

Bothamley had lost many friends, and but 
few had any regard for him where he had 
lived. His eyil doings were coming to the 
surface. They would not lie buried with him, 
and the citizens of Newton began to look with 
disgust upon that high marble monument that 
had been erected to the memory of Mrs. Hattie 
Bothamley. 

Nellie's trunks were opened, eyery article of 
dress was closely examined, and the jewelry 
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brought forth. The trunks, sheep, cattle, ponies 
and car were seized by the officers. The next 
thing was to decide who rightfully could claim 
the property. 

Nellie claimed the trunks and their contents, 
and a part of the sheep. 

The British Association laid claim to it all ; 
Nellie was not the wife of Clement Bothamley. 

While steps were being taken to decide the 
case by law, Clement Bothamley's brother un- 
expectedly dropped in upon the conflicting par- 
ties, and the aspect of affairs changed. 

He resided in Florida. According to his evi- 
dence, Clement Bothamley had nearer heirs than 
brothers and sisters. He had a wife and two 
little girls in England. These persons were the 
legal and rightful claimants to Bothamley's prop- 
erty. He had brought the money belonging to 
his wife, and with it had purchased that fine resi- 
dence at Newton. He had left his native land in 
disguise, to bring a woman to this country with 
him. Yes, the Mr. and Mrs. Millick were Cle- 
ment Bothamley and Hattie Millick, widow of 
Captain Millick, deceased. 

This statement, made by Bothamley's own 
brother, caused a flutter of excitement. 
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The Britigh Association, to which Bothamley 
belonged, is a little empire formed within the 
limits of the TTnited States; formed to protect 
Englishmen in their rights in this free country. 
The association was very willing that the United 
States should furnish the money to carry on the 
prosecution against Nellie C. Bailey, but when 
they were fearful about the sheep, they asked the 
assistance of the British Minister at Washington. 

It may here be remarked that although there 
are many Englishmen who, in conunon with other 
foreigners, have a kind feeling toward our govern- 
ment, and are proud to be called American citi- 
zens, there is another class, that seek to carry the 
British empire with them, that come here to mo- 
nopolize our public domain, and take advantage 
of laws made to help our poor citizens, foreign 
and native, in obtaining homes. And, in case of 
difficulty with the English government, there are 
enough of this class, to which Bothamley and his 
associates belonged, to form a dangerous enemy 
on our American soiL 
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PAT MAGUIRE, THE DETECTIVB. 

Although to laugh was not his way. 
And yet at times he would display 
A kind of sarcastic or fiendish grin. 
When telling how he took his victim in. 

Pat Maguire, who has since become so famous 
as a detective, once kept a small boarding-house 
in the city of New York. Perhaps I had better 
say that Pat was kept by the boardmg-house, and 
Peggy, his wife, kept the house. 

Be this as it may, one morning, before Pat had 
recovered from his accustomed drunk, he fancied 
that Peggy did not obey him as readily as usual, 
and thereupon kicked her under the dining-room 
table. •Now, for some unaccountable reason, 
after years of the most brutal treatment, Peggy 
"got her Irish up," and, picking herself up, she 
snatched her scanty wardrobe together, and sal- 
lied forth into the *^ wide, wide world." 

This little episode brought Pat to his senses. 
He had been idle so long, that he did not take 
kindly to work. His first thought, "I'll be a 
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policeman,'^ succeeded, and he found but little 
trouble in getting a place in a city where many 
of the offices are either held, or are at the dis- 
posal of his class. 

" Ah," said Pat, a few days after his appoint- 
ment, " I shall always prefer carrying the club to 
carrying the hod." 

It is not the desire of the author to make 
known his exploits farther than in that he has 
acted in concert with the enemies — the prose- 
cutors, or rather, the persecutors, of Nellie C. 
Bailey. 

The first step taken against Nellie was on the 
morning after her marriage with Bailey, and it 
was in this way : 

When Alvin Lakeside placed the returned ring 
on his watch chain, Charley Palmer, Alvin's 
friend, being acquainted with all the particulars 
in the case, said to him : 

"If you do not defend yourself, /will have 
revenge." 

Charley was an ordinary railroad man, belong- 
ing to the class known as " rough " but good- 
hearted, and he made up his mind that Nellie 
and Bailey should suffer for the injury done to 
his friend. 
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As he sauntered out into the street, the one 
thought uppermost in his mind was how to ob- 
tain revenge. When he unexpectedly met Pat 
Maguire, he said to him : 

" Pat, I have some work for you to do." 

Pat listened, while Charley related the story of 
Nellie's treatment of Alvin. After a moment's 
pause, Pat said : 

" Leave it all with me, and after I am done 
with Nellie, if you don't say that you and your 
friend have been amply revenged, it shall not 
cost you anything. I shall report my progress to 
you every month, and perhaps give you a little 
foretaste." 

After drinking together at the nearest saloon, 
the pair parted. 

Pat's early habits while in the East, have 
already been mentioned, and, rest assured that 
his character lost none of its roughness by his 
coming west. He was employed as a railroad 
detective — that is, a spy upon the lower officers 
and train men — and in this capacity, it must be 
said, Pat was a success. In addition to his duties 
as a railroad detective, he had a great many pri- 
vate affairs. He was so low and coarse in his 
organization, that he took great delight in search- 
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ing out social scandals. So he commenced work 
against Nellie in about this way : 

He would make assertions and insinuations 
about the character of ^Hhe little flirt,'' as he 
called Mrs. Bailey, to his rough companions and 
saloon associates, for well he knew the character 
of the men who lounge around such places, and 
how they like to retaQ scandal, especially if it is 
about those who hold their heads above this low 
rabble. By pursuing these tactics Pat suc- 
ceeded, in a few weeks, in watching Nellie 
whenever she appeared on the streets, and in 
repeating the slang of the villains, one to an- 
other. 

But Pat did not acccomplish much until after 
Mr. Bailey had moved to Canton. Then he suc- 
ceeded in having the news carried to the good- 
hearted Mr. Bailey, that his wife was flirting 
with some of the young men of the city while 
they were playing at cards or lawn tennis. 

Mr. Bailey scolded, and Nellie cried. But she 
was young and did not perceive her danger, nor 
the object of those who had been carrying the 
news to her husband. This was conspiracy 
against her happiness, headed by Pat Maguure. 
She like most pretty women, loved to be 
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flattered and petted. Her enemies understood 
her weakness in this respect, and had not much 
trouble in carrying out a scheme that brought 
about the separation between herself and hus- 
band. Had she treated them with contempt and 
scorn, they would not have dared to interfere in 
her affairs. 

NeUie felt as if some great evil would over- 
take her when she saw Pat Maguire in San 
Francisco, for she conceived the idea from his 
actions that he was watching her with some 
malicious intent. When she saw him again in 
Wisconsin, the sight of him made her shudder. 
She felt confident that he had some evil design, 
but what it was she could not determine. He 
had been watching her very closely and report- 
ing progress to Charley Palmer, thinking that 
he was thereby gaining the esteem of Alvin Lake- 
side, and that Alvin would assist him in obtain- 
ing a certain Deputy United States marshalship. 
But for once he had made a mistake in his 
man. Pat, although a good judge of human 
nature, could not comprehend the principles 
that govern and influence such a man as Alvin 
Lakeside. Though deeply wounded by the treat- 
ment he had received from Nellie, he did not 
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harbor any ill feeling toward her, and the more 
he learned from Charley of the doings of Pat, 
the more he despised and loathed him. Though 
Pat had failed to procure his desired position, 
still he had gained a good deal of information 
that might eventually prove useful to him. 

He learned that KeUie had been in St. £x>uis, 
but had gone farther west. The jewels had been 
redeemed, and a strange woman had been seen 
in Wichita, closely veiled. His keen eye soon 
detected her, although in disguise. She saw him, 
and thought Shannon Bailey had employed him 
to watch her, but in this she was mistaken. 

Old Pat kept his own counsel, as he wanted to 
learn all he could about her. He had often con- 
sulted Charley Palmer, and had kept him well 
posted. But all that Alvin Lakeside said was: 
" Those who sow the wind, must reap the whirl- 
wind." 

He was content to look after his own affairs, 
without disturbing those of others. 

Thus Pat found that Alvin Lakeside was not 
the person from whom he might expect a posi- 
tion, and all his scheming and trouble would be 
lost, unless he could turn his information to some 
other use. 
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While yet undecided what course to pursue, 
he received a letter from the Secret Service, 
worded as follows : 

St. Louis, June 11, 1883. 

Dea/r Sii/r : There is something in your vicinity 
that needs lookin^^ into, perhaps. Is there a beau- 
tiful lady missingl What I have to say is this: 

Somedays ago there came to this house a ^ntle- 
man who seemed to have no business in particular, 
and who appeared so restless and uneasy, that I 
felt sure there was something wrong. He watched 
the trains very closely, and one day he returned 
with a voung lady. The two, after dinner, seated 
themselves in the parlor, and I determined to 
watch them, and to gain all the information possi- 
ble about them. 1 secreted myself behind a 
screen, and although they talked m a low tone, it 
was perfectly audiole to me. The man was en- 
treatmg the lady to accompany him as his sister, 
and he would make all of his property over to 
her, and thus prevent his wife and children from 
getting any of it. The lady assented to this, but 
said she would have to be perfectly disguised, as 
she was so well known in those parts. She spoke 
of one Shannon Bailey, and said she thought he 
was still in Canada, as she knew he was not dead. 
They were discussing methods how to find him, so 
as to be certain as to his being still alive. He 
told her he had revealed to her aU his past hfe, 
and wished her to place all confidence in him — 
to heed his plans, and they would come out all 
right when they got into Texas. He is some 
demon in human form, snatching away some young 
wife or daughter by lus deceit and flattery. 
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Tis my opinion that he intends to get the lady 
away from her friends, and fijet her money if he 
can, and then desert her. Wjiy not, inasmach as 
he has already deserted his wife and children } 

The lad V was elegantly attired, and wore dia- 
monds and other costly ornaments. 

They left on a tram going west, and by their 
conversation, they belong to Newton, Kansas. 
Please ^ve the matter some attention, if possible. 
I may, m time, give yon some work. 

Kespectfully, C. B. Oabmean. 

Planters JBause^ Si. ZatnSy Mo. 

Pat had, ere this, ferretted out the case and 
was now satisfied that he was right ^^ Now," 
said he to himself, " since * knowledge is power,* 
I think I shall make some money yet, marshal- 
ship or no marshalship, for I have a powerful 
knowledge of this matter." 

Patting the letter in his pocket, he mounted a 
horse and started for Sedgwick. 

When Pat rode up to Clement Bothamley's 
ranch, he comprehended the situation at the first 
glance. Bothamley was scheming for the pur- 
pose of getting Nellie's money. He knew that 
the sister Bertha was the missing girl described 
in the St. Louis letter. 

When the news reached Wichita of the death 
of Bothamley , Pat told part of his story, and it 
was instrumental in setting the authorities to 
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work. He was with the officers and helped to 
arrest Nellie. He knew all the time who she 
was, and tied the rope around her wrists, but 
kept his own secret, well aware that she would be 
recognized when they reached Wichita. 

She knew him, too, and was sorely tormented by 
the man who had followed her through all of her 
wanderings like an evil genius, and she felt relieved 
when at Wichita she was removed from his sight 

When the recognition took place at Wichita, 
Pat seemed to enjoy the surprise as much as any 
of the bystanders. He said to himself : 

"Alvin Lakeside will be fully avenged, al- 
though he does not seem to appreciate my ser- 
vices.^' 

Pat was much elated at the thought of the 
prominent part he would take when the trial 
came off. 

He was one of that class that draw most of 
their pleasure and happiness from the suffering 
and misery they inflict upon others. But his 
enjoyment of notoriety at Nellie's trial was simply 
in anticipation, as the next day after his arrival 
at Wichita he was called to Dodge City on some 
business, and was killed by a cowboy whom he 
was seeking to arrest. 
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He was buried in the "boot burying ground," 
that being the name of the cemetery where the 
remains of those who "die with their boots on" 
are deposited, and a board was placed at the head 
of his grave, marked " Pat Maguire." 

No hand has ever touched it since he was laid 
there ; no wife or child has ever visited the grave ; 
no friend has ever shed a tear for him, and should 
his soul ever ascend from purgatory, it is hardly 
likely to be by any contribution or assistance from 
Nellie Bailey. 

The news of his death was telegraphed on the 
following day : 

" Old Pat Maguire is dead. You will not be 
troubled by him any more. A Friend." 

Not many days after came a telegram saying: 

"Nellie, old Hollister is dead." 

Yes, Deputy Marshall Hollister was killed while 
attempting to arrest some parties at the town of 
Hunnewell, Ei^nsas. 

No wonder Nellie felt relieved upon hearing of 
the death of these two men, for they had been her 
worst enemies. 
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ALYIN LAKESIDE. 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 

Bo mix*d in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world : ' This was a man.' " 

— Shaketpea/rt. 

Alvin Lakeside had disappeared from New- 
ton, but he could be seen in the town of Eock- 
ford, Illinois^ almost any day, walking about 
with a careless and indifferent mien, and even 
those who were not very close observers could 
see at a glance that he was suffering mentally^ 
and that some great disappointment or misfor- 
tune had befallen him, and was preying upon his 
mind. 

Yes, Alvin Lakeside was sad. He had met 
with an unexpected and terrible disappointment, 
and was vainly trying to conceal from his friends 
the mental agony that was secretly undermining 
his health and destroying a bright and happy 
future. 

Indeed, Alvin's early life had been a very sad 

one. He was a man of exquisitely fine feelings 

and a kind disposition. 

96 
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His father died when he was young, and he 
being the eldest of a family of five children, 
had to largely assist in supporting them. His 
mother was a selfish and cruel woman, and of 
that English disposition that drove, scolded 
and found fault with everything that he did, 
and, at times, made life almost a burden to 
him. If he had not possessed by nature more 
than the usual amount of love and kindness, all 
his generous feelings would have vanished long 
before he reached manhood. If he received a 
kind word from his mother, it was when he had 
done something that she thought no one else 
could do, or something that redounded to her 
glory and gratified her selfishness. 

He consumed the midnight oil in obtaining an 
education, for he had not much spare time. His 
harsh treatment became worse and worse, until it 
was scarcely endurable. The other sisters and 
brothers soon began to imitate their mother, and 
instead of manifesting gratitude for his brotherly 
kindnesss and his care of them in their early years, 
they treated him with contempt and as an 
inferior. 

This made him wretched, and finaUy, at the 
age of twenty, he decided to try his fortune 
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among strangers. He found such friendship, 
kindness and appreciation among them as he had 
never received from his own kindred. 

Possessed of amiable and obliging qualities, he 
soon had many true friends, who were willing 
to assist him in case he might stand in need 
of help. He had made great progress in his 
studies, and gave promise of becoming one of the 
most intelligent men of the age. 

Although much of his time was devoted to 
study, in the few years that had elapsed since he 
left home he had acquired considerable property. 
When he met Nellie and had become acquainted 
with her, life began to be brighter for him. It 
seemed that new energy had been given him by 
reason of his love for the little Kansas girl, who 
seemed to appreciate and to reciprocate his affec- 
tion. 

After she left Bockf ord, bidding adieu to his 
friends and relatives, he followed her to Newton, 
and the reader has been made acquainted with 
what took place there. 

But his noble and manly nature did not desert 
him here. After receiving that terrible shock, 
and after having all his anticipated happiness so 
suddenly destroyed, he refused to countenance the 
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revengefnl proceedings that Charley Palmer had 
commenced in his behalf. 

It is not strange that neither Charley nor Pat 
cotdd appreciate such nobleness of character, but 
it is strange that many, professing Christianity, 
forget that forgiveness of injuries is a Christian 
virtue, and would not hesitate, as Alvin did, to 
wreak vengeance upon the man who came be- 
tween him and his betrothed. 

Alvin tried to shake off the gloom that had 
settled upon his mind, but with his present sur- 
roxmdings he could not. He thought a change of 
scene would prove beneficial to him, and there- 
fore traveled over the western portion of the 
United States, and then returned to Eockford, to 
visit his old friends in his native town. 

One morning as he was walking along the 
street, he stopped at a news stand and bought a 
copy of the Kansas City Journal^ containing an 
account of the arrest of Nellie C. Bailey, to- 
gether with a short sketch of her life. For a 
moment he was startled. He then read the arti- 
cle through, and learned where Nellie had been, 
and why she had disappeared from Newton. If 
she had been there, it must have been in disguise, 
for no one knew where she was during her long 
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absence. He felt sorry, and his heart ached for 
little Nellie that she had met with so great a mis- 
fortune. His old love for the little Kansas girl 
came back to him. He had won the love of an- 
other, and was soon to settle in life. The house 
he had prepared this time was not in Newton but 
in California. There was something about his 
countenance that plainly told of disappointed 
love, which time had not yet effaced. The one 
whom he will lead to the altar is Gracie Wingard, 
a resident of a beautiful to^vn in Central Kansas. 
She is now attending school, and when her course 
is completed in the languages, they are to be 
united in marriage. He is anxiously awaiting for 
that time to come. 

The busy-bodies of Newton had been discuss- 
ing the probable cause of his absence, and had 
finally decided that he had found Nellie and 
eloped with her. 

When the news of her arrest first reached 
Newton, many believed that Alvin was the vic- 
tim, and that he had been decoyed away for 
that purpose. Others supposed that he had 
gone away because he loved her, and did not 
wish to meet her, not knowing that she had been 
absent for years. One day, to their great sur- 
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prise, he appeared in Newton, and received warm 
greetings from his old friends. He spent a few 
days there, and then went to Wichita to visit 
Nellie. 

He was shown Nellie's room by the Sheriff, 
and when he opened the door and walked in, 
NeUie was seated at a small table writing letters. 
She arose, and her cheeks grew pale as she ex- 
tended her hand to him. It was their first meet- 
ing since that unlucky day when she returned 
his ring. Alvin took her little white hand, 
pressed it to his lips and burst into tears. He 
told her how desolate his life had been since she 
deserted him, and how, after all these months, he 
still loved her, and begged her to give him one 
ray of hope for the future. He stepped toward 
her as if to take her in his arms : but she motioned 
him away, saying : " Alvin, I have no hope to 
give you ; my heart lies buried in yonder grave, 
where sleeps my lost but loved Clement Botham- 
ley. Forgive me, Alvin, for any wrong I may 
have done you in the past, and in the future 
bestow your affections upon some one who has a 
heart to bestow in return. Ketum to Gracie, 
who is your promised bride, and do not cast a 
cloud over her young life by being unfaithful to 
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her. I have heard of your engagement with her, 
and, with my blessings and best wishes for your 
future, return to her, Alvin, and forget me." 

Alvin arose and, taking her hand, pressed it 
for the last time to his lips, and, taking his hat, 
left the room. Alvin was gone to return no 
more. 

The morning after Alvin visited Nellie, there 
appeared in one of the morning papers a notice 
of his visit, and in it an allusion to the fact that 
he had been a former lover of hers. This item 
reached the ears of Gracie Wingard, and of her 
parents. In a few days he received a note, asking 
an explanation. Like most men, he became some- 
what angry, and he sent a hasty reply, saying : 

" If you cannot trust me now, you never can." 

Gracie received the letter, and laid it away 
unanswered. 

Alvin grew restless, but he was too stubborn to 
give an explanation, for he felt it was wrong for 
her thus to doubt his sincerity, and Gracie was 
determined not to ask again. 

He went to California, and by so doing the 
course of true love did not run smooth, and both 
became very unhappy. 

One year passed, and the day dawned that 
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was to have been the wedding day. Gracie, 
who had scarcely closed her eyes during the 
night, arose early, and attired in a light gray 
dress, with a few autumnal flowers in her hair 
and about her throat, donned her hat, and 
started for a morning walk. She passed the 
depot and foDowed the highway a few rods, 
then took a path leading into the grove. She 
scarcely took notice of where she was going- 
nor did she heed those who passed her. Her 
thoughts were all of the past, and of what had 
taken place; of blighted hopes, and of Alvin^s 
neglect in not writing to her. This was to have 
been the happiest day of their lives — the day 
on which they were to be united as one — but 
how different, thought Gracie, as she wandered 
slowly along, her mind filled with these sad 
thoughts. 

She was looking at the bright autumn leaves 
and flowers, and was trying to divert her mind 
from the unwelcome past, when suddenly there 
appeared in the path before her a family of 
fuD-fledged quails running along, and one by 
one they kept dropping into the grass. When 
the last one had disappeared, tlie mother bird 
set up a cry of "Wifey, wifey, wifey," and the 
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male bird answered her with "Bobwhite, bob- 
white, bobwhite," while the young ones called 
aloud in such confusion that Gracie did not 
hear the approach of footsteps, but stood look- 
ing for the invisible mother bird, who was call- 
ing for bobwhite some distance away. 

Gracie turned and walked along in the same 
direction she had started, without looking back, 
and searching for some new amusement, she 
was not conscious that any human being was 
near her. 

Soon after she had passed the depot, a very 
genteel-looking young man came down the steps 
and hurried after her. Three of Gracie's class- 
mates, who were starting out on a hunting ex- 
pedition, while at the depot waiting for the 
west-bound train, observed the gentleman pur- 
suing her, and determined to watch him. At 
first he hurried on as if he meant to overtake 
her, then slackened his pace, but seemed to 
watch her every movement. Her friends kept 
close to him without being observed, and when 
Gracie stepped aside to gather some wild roses, 
the stranger overtook her, and stood in the path 
watching her. 

After she had gathered both hands full, she 
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stepped back toward the path without looking 
up, when suddenly raising her eyes, she saw a 
gentleman attentively watching her. She gave 
a scream, and fell to the ground in a swoon. 
The stranger instantly advanced, and while at- 
tempting to lift her, the young men rushed at 
him and ordered him to step aside. They then 
raised the fainting girl, and she was soon 
restored to consciousness. 

Meanwhile, the stranger stood silent, hidden 
from the girl's sight. As soon as she was able to 
speak, she exclaimed : 

" I saw Alvin Lakeside ! Where is he ? " 

When she arose from the ground, with the 
assistance of one of the young men, she caught 
sight of the stranger, who stepped forward to 
greet her. Unmindful of those present, he took 
her in his arms, and covered her face with his 
kisses. At length she freed herself, and stood be- 
fore the astonished young hunters, with a smile 
on her stiU pale face, and asked : 

" Where did you all come from ? " 

They explamed their part in the affair in less 
time than it takes to write it. 

Alvin then related that he had just arrive<l, and 
seeing Gracie taking a walk, he had determined to 
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overtake her, and as she did not appear to take 
any notice of him, he waited to let her know of 
his presence, lest he should give her a fright. 

The hunters led the way out of the grove, and 
just as they emerged from it they saw the train 
pulling out from the depot to their great disap- 
pointment. 

Alvin and Gracie walked slowly to the depot, 
where the boys stood, and Gracie invited them to 
call at her father's residence at eight o'clock that 
evening, as she had something to telj them, and 
besides, she wanted to give them a treat for com- 
ing to her rescue. 

Great was the surprise at the Wingard resi- 
dence, when the lovers made their appearance. 

After the salutations were over, Gracie informed 
her parents that she and Alvin would be married 
that evening, as this had been the appointed wed- 
ding day for more than a year, and soon all was 
bustle and excitement in making the necessary 
preparations for the wedding that evening. 

The young gentlemen called at her father's resi- 
dence as Gracie had directed, and she detailed 
them as " gentlemen of honor," to take charge of 
the invitations, and to decorate the church. 

They went to work with cheerful hearts and 
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willing hands, while Mr. Wingard ordered supper 
at one of the hotels in the city. 

Gracie's trousseau had not been prepared for 
the occasion, because she had not expected any 
such occurrence. A dressmaker was summoned 
and her wardrobe overhauled to find a suitable 
costume. 

Oreen, cardinal, red, black and maroon dresses 
of silk, satin and velvet were brought forth. 

The dressmaker said : 

"Ah! Don't wear that red silk and velvet, or 
you will always be unhappy, and your constant 
wish will be, *I wish I was dead.' Yes, it is a 
dark red, almost brown, but you can't wear it. 
I like the blue the best, and you will always be 
true. Here is a dark blue satin, richly trimmed 
with lace ; yes, you must wear this." 

This somewhat loquacious and superstitious 
personage, after replacing the numerous other 
dresses, remodeled the chosen one. 

What a happy surprise to all. Alvin had ar- 
rived in town the night before, and had only 
intended to make a short call on Gracie, but as 
it was late, and they had neither seen nor heard 
from each other for a year, he rather dreaded 
the meeting. He still loved her, and had deter- 
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mined to see her once more, while she haxl 
secretly borne her disappointment, hoping that 
he would return. 

Yet despair had almost taken possession of her 
heart, and she was indeed very unhappy, and had 
gone out on that bright morning to shake oflf the 
gloom that preyed upon her spirits, thinking that 
in the open air she could breathe more freely, 
that some ease might be brought to her aching 
heart. The incidents of the morning have abeady 
been related. 

Long before the appointed hour for the mar- 
riage ceremony, the church was crowded with 
invited guests and spectators. The happy pair 
standing beneath an arch of natural flowers, 
made indeed a most beautiful picture. They were 
both very neatly, but not extravagantly dressed. 
Gracie had never appeared more beautiful than 
she did on that evening. 

After the ceremony the happy couple, accom- 
panied by near relatives and invited guests, pro- 
ceeded to the hotel to partake of the banquet 
that awaited them. They left on the midnight 
train for their new home on the Pacific slope. 
They were indeed happ}'^, and especially Ahin. 
whose life had been so dark and gloomy, though 
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Oracle's, until the last year, had been bright and 
sunny. 

Their home, though not a grand one, was neat 
.ind cozy, and by Gracie's management became 
one of the happiest. She enjoyed a retired life, 
and entered upon her housekeeping duties with a 
zest, having wiUing hands and an earnest heart. 
She had but little time for games or amusements 
after her work was done, and having read the 
dailies, she would practice music, that she might 
always be ready to play for Alvin, whose life and 
happiness seemed a part of her own. 

Long may they live to enjoy their home and 
the society of each other, and thus prove a worthy 
example to thousands who are becoming miser- 
able through discontent. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OHABLEY PALMER. 

Charley Palmer has already been brought to 
the reader's notice in connection with Pat Ma- 
guire, as one of Nellie's enemies. 

Charley, under the pretext of avenging Alvin 
Lakeside, conceived the plan of separating Nellie 
and Mr. Bailey. Pat Maguire was to do the 
scheming, and Charley Palmer was to furnish the 
money, as he certainly did. One thing is sure : 
Pat did not keep watch over her so long for noth- 
ing, but how much he received from Charley, 
and afterwards from Mr. Bailey, no one knows. 
What Charley's real object was, can only be 
surmised. Probably he was himself in love 
with the little beauty. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that he was actuated solely by a desire 
for revenge. 

"When the news of the separation reached him 
he was greatly pleased, and said he had value re- 
ceived for all the money he had paid Pat. Per- 
haps this was true, as he had a ^^ come easy, go 

easy " way of dealing in money matters that his 
no 
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friends did not exactly understand, and Alvin had 
lost all confidence in him. 

Perhaps a short history of his subsequent career 
may throw some light upon his real character. 

Charley went west in the summer of 1883, and 
located at Silver City, Colorado, ostensibly to go 
into the mining business, but it soon became 
apparent that his attention was mainly directed 
to dealing in horses. 

Charley had been brought up by good and kind 
parents. They gave him a liberal education, and 
furnished him money to establish himself in busi- 
ness, but being naturally a rowdy and spendthrift, 
he soon got rid of all that his parents gave him, 
and commenced drifting farther and farther west, 
but at all times seemed to have plenty of money. 

The mode he adopted of recruiting his stock 
after having sold one lot, is not new among horse 
dealers in the far west. 

In company with three or four associates who 
were adepts in this manner of recruiting, he 
would leave the city and be absent sometimes 
several weeks, and then return with perhaps 
twenty or thirty horses, sell them, and bring on a 
fresh supply. Thus Charley was doing a thriv- 
ing, aind, to those not in the secret, an honorable 
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business, and no one suspected him of doing any- 
thing wrong. His liberality and genial disposition 
made him many friends. Though somewhat dis- 
sipated, this did not prevent his enjoying the best 
society in a mining district, and he seemed to be 
on the highroad to fortune. 

Time passed, and winter came, and Charley, 
with his pockets full of money, ceased to buy and 
sell horses. Indeed, all business ceases at the 
commencement of winter in a mining district, 
save gambling, if that can be called business. 
Drinking, dancing and carousing continue until 
spring, and when disputes and little differences of 
opinion occur, the revolver is the sole arbitrator, 
and supplies the places of both judge and jury. 
As might be expected, Charley spent most of his 
time at the gambling table. 

One day, while engaged in a game of poker in 
a saloon, a stranger entered. The bystanders 
noticed that a sudden change came over Charley's 
countenance. He soon recovered, however, and 
continued the game, and those playing with him 
did not notice anything unusual in his manner or 
conduct. 

When the game ended, Charley suddenly left, 
going to his room. He informed his host that he 
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had received a telegram calling him east, but 
would return in a few weeks. In less than two 
hours after the stranger had entered the saloon, 
Charley Palmer had disappeared from the city. 

The stranger conversed a short time with one 
of the loungers, and then went in search of the 
office of the justice, and made known his errand. 
He said he was the owner of a large stock ranch, 
and during the past summer he had lost a great 
m^ny horses, but could not get any trace of the 
thieves. Not long since one of his employes was 
in the city, and saw one of the missing horses, and 
that brought him there to look up the matter. 
Accidentally stepping into a saloon, he came upon 
a clew which, if followed out, would lead to the 
detection of a gang of horse and cattle thieves 
who had been preying upon the ranchmen for a 
considerable time. 

^^ From the change that I saw pass over the 
countenance of Charley Palmer," he continued, 
" he is one of that band of robbers and thieves. 
He was at my place several times the past 
summer. He said his home was at Newton, 
Kansas, and that he was in search of a good lo- 
cation for a small stock ranch. As he appeared 
to be a very agreeable and intelligent sort of a 
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fellow I gave him all the information I could on 
the subject, but now I am convinced of what his 
real object was, and I want a warrant for his 
arrest." 

The justice seemed thunderstruck, and begged 
the ranchman to go slow, for Charley Palmer was 
one of the first men of the place. 

" I care nothing about what may be his stand- 
ing among the people in this city," said the ranch- 
man. ''In my estimation he is a horse thief, and 
I shall not change my opinion untQ he proves 
himself clear." 

The justice, after some more equivocation and 
delay, seeing that the ranchman was in earnest, 
finally issued the warrant for the arrest of Charley, 
but he was nowhere to be found. 

The object of the dilatory justice had been ac- 
complished, and Charley Palmer was no more a 
resident of Silver City. 

The ranchman returned home convinced that 
Kansas is not the only state where the roughs and 
thieves elect their own officers. He came back 
in a short time, bringing with him a posse of his 
own men. After searching several days, he re- 
covered six of his horses, four of them having 
been bought of Charley. 
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As for Charley, no more was heard of him until 
some time in October, 1884. One day, as Nellie 
and a friend stepped out of the sheriff's office at 
Wichita, she met Charley face to face. She 
recognized him at once, although he was dressed 
in the garb of an Indian. She informed the 
authorities, but he had disappeared before any 
one could be found to take the matter in hand. 
That night a girl about thirteen years of age dis- 
appeared, and it was some time before any trace 
of her could be found. At last the news reached 
her parents that she was in the Indian Territory. 
An officer was sent there to bring the fugitive 
back He discovered her, and, to her great sur- 
prise, took her prisoner. But greater still was the 
surprise of the officer when told by Angie Moore 
(for that was the girl's name), that an Indian girl 
was there, bearing the same name as the officer, 
and that she was once a white girL 

" How old is she ?" asked the officer, becoming 
excited by the girl's story. 

" About twenty-five years of age," was the re- 
ply- 

" My Gkxi ! " exclaimed the officer, " she is my 

child, stolen from me twenty-one years ago." 
No time was lost in bringing the long lost girl 
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forward, and John Ellison stood face to face with 
his child. 

"Mary," said Mr. Ellison to the astonished 
young woman before him, " I am your father, and 
you were once whiter than this girl by my side. 
You were stolen from us. The grief and anxiety 
caused by your loss, soon brought your mother to 
her grave." 

She stood for a few moments as if in deep study, 
and then said, for she could still speak English 
very well, having had much intercourse with the 
whites: 

" I remember that I once had another home, in 
another land, but where, I cannot telL The 
people were white, and very different from those 
with whom I have since lived." 

She was quite pretty, although her life with 
the Indians had changed her complexion, and in 
dress and appearance she was an Indian maiden. 

Her father remained several days, and tried in 
vain to persuade her to go home with him. The 
Indians seemed willing, or at least offered no 
objections to Mary's return to her own people. 
At last, finding all efforts to induce her to return 
voluntarily fruitless, her father hired two white 
men to assist him and the would-be Indian woman 
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was taken by force to her home in Kansas. She 
seemed to be content while on the journey, but as 
soon as they had reached their place of destina- 
tion, she became disconsolate. A sudden change 
seemed to come over her mind, and all the arts of 
persuasion, and all inducements that kind friends 
could think of, were tried, but to no eflfect. She 
remained a few days, and then disappeared. 
Search was made, but she could not be found. 

Some weeks later, her father received a letter 
from the Indian Agent, stating that she had found 
her way back to the people she liked the best. 
The father, thinking it useless, made no more ef- 
fort to reclaim her. 

Such is the power of education, surroundings 
and associations over the minds of the young. 
Had that child been brought up in our ways, and 
had she been accustomed to the comforts and in- 
telligence of civilized life, no power on earth could 
have compelled or induced her to adopt the life of 
an Indian squaw, of all situations in life the hard- 
est and most degrading. 

" Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined," 
is an old but a true saying, and parents should 
carefully watch over the education and training of 
their children when young, for that is the only 
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time in their lives that lasting impressions can be 
made, and if you desire that your children may be- 
come honorable men and women, and consequent- 
ly, useful members of society, you must train them 
when young with that object in view. 

Tou may sometimes fail, as Charley Palmer's 
parents did, but this seldom happens. If you ne- 
glect the proper education of your children, they 
may not choose, like Mary Ellison, the life of an 
Indian, but they may choose some course of life a 
great deal more dishonorable. 

The parents of Angie were overjoyed at sight 
of their child, who had been absent only a few 
weeks, but it was different with Mr. Ellison. His 
daughter had been absent so long that he had al- 
most forgotten her. Although it had afforded him 
great pleasure at thus finding his lost child so 
unexpectedly, yet after he found that she could 
not be reclaimed from her savage mode of life, 
he did not receive much comfort from the dis- 
covery, except the knowledge that his lost child 
was still alive. . 

Mr. Ellison lived in northwestern Minnesota 
when the child was stolen. He was planting 
com in the spring of 1864. The field was some 
distance from the house, and the little girl, 
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then four years old, was sent to take her father 
some water. The field was near the public road, 
and the child had performed her task with great 
promptness for several days. One day she did 
not come at the usual time, and the father becom- 
ing alarmed started for the house to learn the 
cause; but before he reached it, to his horror, he 
found the little tin pail that she used to carry 
lying by the roadside, and on the fence near by 
hung her gingham bonnet. 

Forebodings of what had happened came into 
his mind in an instant. He rushed to the house 
and found that she had been gone for some time, 
and that a party of Indians had passed a short 
time after she had left. The mother had gone to 
the gate, to see if she was in the highway, but 
not seeing her, supposed the child was with her 
father in the field. She went back to her work, 
and thought nothing more of the Indians until 
her husband came home with the little one's pail 
and bonnet. 

The father and mother, almost frantic with fear 
and grief, ran up and down the road, calling the 
child, but could find no trace of her. 

The neighbors, who were few and far between, 
were summoned together, and an extended search 
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made, but not a clue could they obtain of the 
fate of the missing child. 

The party of Indians that had passed the house 
were followed and overtaken in camp. "They 
had seen no pale-face pappoose," and they pro- 
tested their innocence so strongly, that the white 
men returned home, convinced in their own minds 
that the Indians had not kidnapped the child, 
but that she had been carried off by some wild 
beast. 

The father did not look at the matter in that 
light, but thought he would find some traces of 
his child that would lead to her recovery, and 
when not at work was constantly riding over the 
prairies, or with his gun on his shoulder, was 
carefully searching the woods. He continued 
this search for several years, and during that time 
he buried his wife. He finally gave up all hopes 
of ever seeing his child, sold out, and came to 
Kansas. 

Mary told her father that she still remembered 
all that took place when she was stolen. She had 
heard so much about the Indians, and was so 
afraid of them, that the moment she saw them 
she had dropped her pail and started to run to 
her father, but a big Indian on a pony caught 
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her before she had gone far, tied a silk handker- 
chief over her face, hung her bonnet on the fence, 
and wrapped a blanket around her, and handed 
her to a squaw. All this seemed to have taken 
but a moment of time. 

The squaws then left the main road and fol- 
lowed bypaths, taking her with them, while the 
hunters kept the highway, but when night came 
they aU met and camped together. 

"As soon as we arrived in camp," she con- 
tinued, " the handkerchief was removed from my 
face, and the squaws took me to a stream near 
b3% undressed me and gave me a thorough wash- 
ing. They put my clothes into the creek, and 
piled stones and mud upon thenL They took 
some oil from a can and rubbed my body with it 
thoroughly, put an Indian dress on me and painted 
my face a lead color, with red on the cheeks, and 
this was repeated every day for a long time. I 
did not understand the object of all this cere- 
mony. If I had I would have been assured of 
safety. I was being adopted into the tribe. It 
may seem strange, but the incidents of my cap- 
ture are as vivid in my mind as they were on that 
day, while of things that occurred several years 
subsequent I have but a faint recollection. Per- 
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haps it was the excitement that caused those inci- 
dents to be so indelibly impressed upon my 
memory. I have lived most of my life with the 
Indians, and although they are not of my kindred, 
I love them better than I do any other people, 
and I expect to remain and die with them." 

The father was greatly shocked at this declara- 
tion, and felt that it would be difScult to induce 
her to give up her Indian mode of life. 

About the first of December the sheriff of one 
of the counties west of Wichita called at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Ellison with a posse of men. The 
sheriff and Mr. Ellison were old acquaintances, 
and the latter prevailed upon the party to stop 
over night, as it was getting late. During 
their conversation the sheriff made his busi- 
ness known. He was going to the Indian 
Territory to arrest some white men who made 
their headquarters at a certain agency, and, dis- 
guised as Indians, had stolen many horses from 
the people of his county, besides committing 
other depredations. They had a detective at the 
agency who had succeeded in "spotting" the 
thieves, and were going down to arrest the ras- 
cals, and take them back with them. Mr. Ellison 
was asked to accompany them, and he gladly 
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complied, as it would give him a chance to visit 
Mary. 

The next morning the party started for the 
agency, and arrived there on the evening of the 
second day. Mr. Ellison found Mary, who re- 
ceived her father very kindly, and told him she 
was married only a few days before to a white 
man named John Bowman. 

" He is absent just now," she said, " but will be 
home in t^e morning, and I am so glad you have 
come, as I want you to see my man, for although 
he is white, he makes a good Indian." 

She finished with a hearty laugh, and was so 
cheerful and happy. Poor creature I Little did 
she dream of the terrible trial that awaited her 
on the morrow. 

The morning came, and the sheriff commenced 
his work. Some of the guilty parties, when they 
heard of the presence of the sheriff, fled or con- 
cealed themselves, but with the aid of some United 
States troops, who were opportunely present, 
several of the fugitives were overtaken, and others 
dragged from their hiding places and brought to 
the agency. During the day they secured quite 
a number of prisoners, who were securely bound 
and very closely guarded during the night. 
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Just before starting the next morning, Mary, 
who had come to bid her father good-by, dis- 
covered her husband, John Bowman, among the 
prisoners, he having been placed there at his own 
request, as will be hereafter explained The fran- 
tic ravings, the cries, and the almost deafening 
screams of that young wife, when she saw her 
husband among the prisoners were truly heart- 
rending, and the company greatly sympathized 
with her. The husband tried to quiet her, by 
telling her he was innocent and would be back in 
a few days, but to no purpose. The father then 
proposed that she go along as far as his home. 
To this she gladly assented, and soon the whole 
company was on the way to Kansas. 

On the evening of the second day they were 
at the residence of Mr. Ellison, and stopped 
there over night. That evening it was agreed 
between the sheriflf and Mr. Ellison that Bow- 
man was to remain with his wife, who on their 
arrival was taken dangerously ill, caused by 
great mental suffering and her anxiety about her 
husband. 

The sheriff explained to Mr. Ellison why Bow- 
man was arrested. 

" This same man some time ago was captured 
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out in my county in the disguise of an Indian. 
Although there was no evidence to show that he 
had committed any crime, yet he would have 
been lynched, but for my timely interference. He 
promised me then that if I would protect him, h^ 
would *give away' the party of horse thieves 
that made their headquarters at the agency, and 
you see he has been as good as his word this time. 
His arrest was only a 'blind' to keep his asso- 
ciates from suspecting him as their betrayer." 

The next morning the sheriflf left with his pris- 
oners. In bidding good-by to Mr. Ellison, the 
sheriff said he hoped he would not only be able to 
reclaim his daughter from the wild Indian life she 
had been leading, but also Bowman from being a 
thief. 

"I will try," replied Mr. Ellison, "but I have 
little faith in either." 

It was several weeks before Mary fully recov- 
ered. Bowman soon confessed that his real name 
was Charley Palmer, but did not wish to be 
known by it. 

"The best and most hopeful quality I find 
about Charley, is the love and kindness he dis- 
plays toward his wife," said Mr. Ellison, speaking 
to an intimate friend. "As for Mary, I feel 
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hopef uL She says she is going to try to be a 
white squaw, just to please me and Charley. ^ If 
I can't/ she sometimes says, and then darts oat 
of the house like a wild woman, to show me how 
quickly she could go back to the Indians. She is 
attending school, and seems to be doing well, con- 
sidering the short time — only about two months. 
She is very fond of dressing, and appears proud 
of herself when she is dressed neatly. I feel 
proud of her, too, and so glad when I see the 
Anglo-Saxon blood making its appearance on her 
cheeks. If I can only succeed in keeping her 
away from her Indian friends a few years, she 
will become disgusted with their manner of life, 
but not till then shall I feel that Mary is safe." 

"As for Charley, I cannot hope for much. A 
natural bom rowdy, we might say, and since he 
left home, his associates have been even worse 
than himself. But I mean to try, for the sake 
of my child. He is now married, which is not 
a bad change, for through his love for his wife 
lies the hope of his redemption. If I can con- 
trol her, and get her into my way of thinking, 
she will, in a great measure, control him. So, 
in redeeming my own child from barbarism, I 
may possibly be the means of reforming one who 
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has heretofore been a thief and a desperado. I 
have given him a team of horses, and the use of 
part of my farm. If he will try, he may yet be- 
come an honorable and useful man, but his future 
course time alone can determine." 

Now, reader, I have given you the character of 
another one of Nellie's enemies — an enemy with- 
out any especial cause. We meet with many 
such through life. Persons who hate and try to 
injure us without cause or provocation. Their 
actions and conduct may be accounted for on the 
theory of total depravity, but in no other way. 

In giving the characters of Nellie's enemies, I 
have been necessarily compelled to give the dark 
side of western life, and what has been said of 
Silver City, is at times applicable to most of the 
other western towns and cities. The thieves 
manage to keep some of their friends in office, as 
was the case at Caldwell, Kansas, where Ben 
Wheeler and his chums controlled the city gov- 
ernment, and when any of their friends were ar- 
rested, they assisted them in making good their 
escape. 

The people sometimes become exasperated, and 
apply to Judge Lynch for redress of their griev- 
ances. 
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AGAIN IN ENGLAND. 

While Nellie C Bailey was imprisoned in her 
cell, and detectives were searching her trunks for 
evidence upon which to convict her for the mur- 
der of Clement Bothamley, they found a letter 
addressed to him, bearing the stamp of a foreign 
country. Upon opening it they read the follow- 
ing: 

London, Eng., August 11, 1882. 
Clement Bothamley: — 

Dea/r Hvshcmd: After years of waiting and 
anxiety, I have at last learned where you have 
gone and whom you took with you. 

Oh, the many years of waitm^, Clement, and 
the longing for your return : the intense desire to 
know your whereabouts, and what you were 
doing. All this has almost worn my life out. 
1 am weary of life, and I would gladly welcome 
death, were it not for our dear little girls, but 
I suppose you are also sad now. 

I nave heard all ; you took a woman with vou. 
Yes, Clement, you persuaded Hattie Millick to 
flee with vou, and to leave her little orphan chil- 
dren to the care of her aged mother. And, far 
away on the western plains, she lies buried, with 
an infant by her side. 

You called her your wife. What will be your 
1^ 
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reward? You have "sown the wind, and yon 
must reap the whirlwind." Now, Clement, as 
you are free, do come home while your health 
still permits you. Come home, and I will forgive 
you, and will be the same kind and loving wife 
that I was before. Come to your two little girls, 
who watch every incoming sail, thinking it may 
bring their dear papa home. 

So we have watcned and waited, until the weary 
days have-grown into years of sorrow and despair. 

You know that I have been a true and faithful 
wife. I gave up to you all my inheritance, and 
when it had disappesu*ed I did not censure or up- 
braid you. Do not be afraid to come. No one, 
save Hattie's mother and myself, knows anything 
about the matter, and you can safely trust the 
secret with us. 

Come, come, while you can, lest some great 
misfortune befall you, or sickness overtake you, 
and we never see your face again. 

Maud and Mabel send their love to you. 
From your loving wife, 

Jennie Bothamlet. 

Mrs. Sarah Greenwood, the mother of Hattie 
Millick, after her arrival home went to a large 
trunk filled with letters and took one out. It had 
a curiously-shaped seal, conspicuous on the envel- 
ope. At length she unfolded the large sheet and 
read it over several times. It read thus : 

London, May 19, 1879. 
My Dear Madcmi: Yours of the 4th inst. is 
at hand, and it has been carefully read. The re- 
9 
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ceipt of it was to me a source of ffreat surprise 
ana regret. Of regret, that we should become 
acquainted under such deeply humiliating and 
troublous circumstances. I am satisfied, from 
what I glean from your letter, that you, in some 
degree at least, apprehended the terrible blow 
that has fallen on both of us. 

How I suffer, no one can tell. You, in some 
degree, can forgive your child for what she has 
done, but I can never forgive her for the great 
wronff she has done me. Your daughter has com- 
mitted a very heinous crime. Indeed her sins 
are manifold. She has become a depraved and 
fallen woman. She has brought disgrace and sor- 
row upon you, her aged mother, and has tram- 
Eled you iJeneath her soiled feet. Yes, all this 
as been done to her mother, who gave her being 
and nourished her, and brought her up in the fear 
of the Lord, and gave her mental acquirements, 
and accomplishments that she might be of use to 
the world and an ornament to societv. All these 
she has thrown aside, to become a degraded and 
dishonored woman. 

Nor is this all. She has made her fatherless 
children worse than motherless. She has left 
them a tarnished name as their only inheritance. 
She has left them without a friend save you, her 
aged mother, to care for them. Yes,' she has 
left them as a burden on the one she should pro- 
vide for and nourish, instead of bringing her gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. 

It pains me, dear madam, to be compelled to 
speak so harshly of your only child, but the 
half has not been told. She has destroyed my 
happiness ; she has made my home desolate, and 
my children fatherless; she has taken my hus- 
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band from me, the man who had sworn before 
God and man to be my comforter and my pro- 
tector. 1 feel that " my soul is dark," and that 
I am not only making the wounds of my own 
heart deeper, but that I am causing you, a fel- 
low sufferer in this terrible trag^y^, needless 
pain. Let us try to be more reconciled to our 
fate, and submit more wilbngly to the chastise- 
ments of our heavenly Father. 

Bring up those little orphans in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord, and you may yet live 
to receive the honor and reward from them that 
you failed to receive from your own child. But 
if you should be called aAvay from your helpless 
charges, commend them to " Him who feedeth 
the voung ravens when they cry." 

If you should receive any information, please 
write to your sincere friend, 

Jennie Bothamlet. 

Slowly the old lady folded the letter, and re- 
placed it in the trunk. 

"Poor woman," she thought, "three years 
have passed since I received your letter, and 
now I am prepared to answer it. I can tell you 
all — ^all that I have seen and heard." 

The old lady having made the foregoing re- 
marks to herself, gathered up her writing ma- 
terials and seated herself at an old-fashioned 
desk, ready to commence her sad task. She had 
not written many letters since her youth, and 
this made the present undertaking a difSicult one. 
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While sorely perplexed about what to write, 
her little grandson, not quite five years old, came 
up, and noticing that she was in trouble about 
something, said : 

" Let me help grandma write." 

She took him in her arms and kissed him. 
While thoughts of the past rushed into her 
mind, tears began to flow freely ; and when the 
little fellow saw how his grandma wept, he put 
his arms around her neck and kissed her, at the 
same time trying to comfort her by kind and 
soothing words. This entirely unnerved her, and 
she broke forth in a flood of uncontrollable 
grief. She held the child in her arms until he 
fell asleep. 

By this time she had become more composed, 
and wrote an answer to the letter she had re- 
ceived three years before. Having sent it to the 
mail, she went aljjput her work with a more con- 
tented spirit. ' 

It would seem from her letter that she did 
not possess the selfishness common to mothers, or 
she would hav^ been somewhat gratified that 
her child had escaped disgrace by being buried 
as the wife of Clement Bothamley. It appears 
that the old lady viewed it in a different light, as 
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will be seen by the letter, which forms part of 
this chapter. 

The reception of the following letter was the 
direct canse of Mrs. Oreenwood addressing Mrs. 
Bothamley at that particular time : 

Newton, Kas., October 17, 1883. 
Mks. S.' Greenwood: 

Dear Madam^ — Having learned your address, I 
write to inform you of the fact that your late 
daughter's husband, Clement Bothamlev, was mur- 
dered or accidently shot while on his way to 
Texas. He was accompanied by two young men 
and a young widow named Nellie C. Bailey. I 
can not give you any of the particulars at this 
writing. If he has heirs there will you be kind 
enough to communicate the same to me. 

BespectfuUy, M. S. Smffh. 

She read the letter and then hastily wrote 
another one to London, inclosing the one she had 
received, and posted them. 

When these letters arrived a4 the elegant man- 
sion of the millionaire in London a neat little 
woman read them, while tears fell fast upon their 
pages. 

All was over now. She was a widow. Her hus- 
band, Clement Bothamley, was dead. But when 
or where he was killed she did not Know. She bowed 
her head and offered a short prayer that she might 
be able to bear this new and terrible affliction. 
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While thus engaged a stranger, an American, 
was announced, who desired an interview with 
Mrs. Bothamley. 

She folded the letters and entered one of the 
spacious parlors to meet the stranger. 

"An American,*' and the words made h^ heart 
beat with renewed pulsations. '^ 

The gentleman introduced himself as Clarence 
Lane, of Bockford^ Tllinois, United States of 
America. 

She invited him to be seated and at the same 
time she took a seat near a life sized portrait of a 
handsome young man. Mr. Lane observed that 
she had been weeping, and from the tender glances 
she cast upon that picture he received the impres- 
sion that she had heard the sad news. He recog- 
nized the picture as a true likeness of Clement 
Bothamley before he had become dissipated. 

Mr. Lane told the lady his business in such 
plain, easy language that it in some degree seemed 
to take the harshness from the subject. He pro- 
duced the letter he had with him, and the injured 
wife recognized the writing of her husband, and 
with eyes blinded by tears she read the follow- 
ing: 
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Wichita, Kansas, July 18, 1882. 
Nelltb Bailey: 

Dear Nellie, — Yours of the 15th inst. is at 
hand. 1 am anxious to meet you again, my love. 
These long days are monotonous to me, but if vou 
were here, tliey would pass only too quickly. 
Yes, Nellie, I am lonely and downhearted, but 
the thoueht that we shall soon be permitted to 
pass our ^ves together, cheers the desolate life out 
on these plains. 1 would be so happy, so con- 
tented, my darling, if you were here. 

Come to me now, my little Nellie, my birdie, 
and gladden this poor, miserable life. Yes, I 
want you to come. I have a secret to tell you, 
the one great secret of mv life. Meet me at St. 
Louis, on August 22d, ana I will confide to you 
all my past life. 

The rinff that I placed on your hand binds my 

?ledffe with the earnest desire to call you mine. 
)oxvX, forget, my darling, to be at St. Louis on 
August 2M. Yours, lovmrfy, 

Clement Bothamley. 

The feelings of that deserted wife can be better 
imagined by the reader than they can be described 
by the writer, as she read the pouring forth of 
such tender vows of love by the man whose death 
she was now mourning. 

He had been false to her once, but the reading 
of that letter caused her more pain than the first 
blow she had received, when he deserted his 
family to go with the one who now lies buried on 
the plains of a foreign land. 
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The heart-broken women handed the letter back 
to her visitor, with the others she had just received 
from the old lady. While Clarence was reading 
these, she went into the library and brought 
another, saying : 

" This is one I received from the old lady some 
time ago." 

Clarence unfolded it, and saw it was from Hat- 
tie's mother, written after her visit to Newton, and 
read as follows : 

EivEKsroE, Eng., September 20, 1882. 
Mrs. C. L. Bothamley : 

D^r Madam, — It has heen a long time since I 
have heard from you and your children. I sent 
you a note that I received from America, stating 
that my daughter Hattie was dead, but I coula 
hardly credit it, and to find out the truth of the 
statement, I gathered up enough money to carry 
me to America and back. I found Newton, Kan- 
sas, and the grave of my erring child. She lies 
buried — ^and an infant by her side — as the wife of 
Clement Bothamley. She died soon after their 
arrival there. I paid a visit to the grave, 
and I read with mine own eyes the inscription : 
" Hattie Bothamley, wife of Clement Bothamley." 

My heart, ached, and I felt more keenly the 
shame and disgrace that Hattie had brought on 
me than 1 had ever felt it before. When 1 
saw that falsehood engraved on that marble monu- 
ment, to remain there for ages, hiding from the 
world the crime that Bothamley had been guilty 
of, I was greatly shocked. 
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I met him on the train and recognized him, bat 
he did not take notice of me. I sat in the seat in 
front of him and a ypung woman to whom he 
was paying very strict attention. He took a 
small ring From his watch chain and placed it on 
her-finger, with the freedom of one free from all 
matrimonial ties and engagements. 

I listened attentively, and I know they are {)re- 
parin^ to live together. I could hear him uiiging 
nis suit, and boasting of his great wealth ana the 
^rand style they would live in, and how he had 
kept his poor, beloved Hattie. But he never said 
a word about you and his children. I felt very 
indi^^nt, and would have exposed the infamous 
villain in his scheme of decoying another victim 
into his arms, could I have done so without idxpos- 
ing at the same time my own dead child's shame 
and disgrace. He is a vile and dishonest man, 
and you ought to rejoice that you are free from 
his contaminating influence. 

You spoke very harshly of mpr daughter in your 
letter to me, but it did not of^nd me, for I sym- 
pathize with you in your trials and sufferings ; but 
since vou have learned of the vileness and treach- 
ery oi the man who has made our homes desolate 
and your own children, as well as Hattie's 
orphans, the man so depraved that he seems to 
live only for the purpose of destroying conjugal 
happiness, and of decoying unsuspecting femiues 
into his vile clutches, rejoicing in the number of 
his victims — ^after all this 1 think you can in some 
degree forgive my child. 

I did not court his acquaintance I only re- 
quested him to direct me to a friend of Clement 
Bothamley and he turned quickly awa^. And, 
my dear madam, let me advise you to dismiss all 
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hopes of his return to you and to your children. 
A man so destitute of moral principle and of 
natural aflfection, nothing short of the power of 
the Almighty can ever brin^ to repentance, or 
give him the reward that his many crimes so 
richly deserve. 

Yours, in suffering and sorrow, 

Mrs. S. Greenwood. 

When Mr. Lane had read the letter, he remem- 
bered the old lady in that obscure village in 
northern England, those bright, beautiful children 
he had seen in the doorway, and the impression 
they had then produced on his mind, and how 
afterward he had met the old lady at Newton, at 
the grave of her daughter. 

He now told Mrs. Bothamley of the tragedy in 
the Indian Territory, and that Nellie Bailey was 
now in prison, awaiting trial for the murder of 
Bothamley ; that Nellie's statement that he had a 
wife and two children in Englan 1, had been dis- 
puted, and that the object of his visit was to 
obtain legal evidence upon that point. 

He also told her that they were on their way to 
Texas, when Bothamley was killed ; that he aimed 
to get a divorce, and that he had so arranged his 
property that she would be deprived of her legal 
rights, if the fact of her existence should ever 
come to light. 
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Mr. Lane visited the old lady again, and saw 
those beautiful children once more, but there was 
no mystery now about their sojourn in the lonely 
home. They are Hattie's orphans, that she left 
to accompany Bothamley to America. 

Mrs. Greenwood gave him Mrs. Bothamley's 
letter, already referred to at the beginning of this 
chapter. 

Clarence Lane returned immediately to his 
native country in search c»f the Englishman in 
the Orange groves of Florida, but found that he 
had already made himself known at Wichita as 
the brother of Clement Bothamley, and that he 
had verified Nellie's story, and was waiting for 
the trial to begin. 

But a long term of imprisonment awaited Nel- 
lie, before she was permitted to prove her inno- 
cence. Over fifteen months she endured the 
sufferings and injustice of prison life. At last, 
January 16, 1885, was set for the commencement 
of her trial, and it will long be remembered by 
the citizens of Wichita as the most interesting 
and exciting trial that has ever taken place in< 
that city. 

Clarence Lane was in Canada, on business so 
urgent that he could not be present at the trial, 
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but he discovered another brother of Bothamley 
who had read the account of the tragedy in the 
papers, and had written to Wichita, but had re- 
ceived no reply. He did not know Clement was 
in America until he read of his death. 

Clarence sent the letters he had obtained in 
England to Nellie's friends at Wichita ; also, the 
one from Bothamley to Nellie, which he had 
found at his own residence while she was visiting 
there. 

Mrs. Lane left her home, as scores of others had 
done who were acquainted with Nellie, to be 
present at Nellie's trial. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BEN WHEELER. 



While time seemed to be passing very slowly 
with Nellie, in prison, it was not so with her 
enemies outside, for they were very busy hunt- 
ing up evidence to convict her; and the prose- 
cutors must have used a great deal of money 
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to have inspired such zeal and activity among 
their agents. 

As a specimen of the kind of men employed to 
aid in convicting Nellie Bailey, we shall bring to 
the reader's notice certain parties. 

One gloomy night, some months after the trag- 
edy, three men sat in a small office at Caldwell, 
discussing very earnestly some secret project. At 
last one of them said in a less subdued tone of 
voice: 

"I will give you fifty dollars if you will do 
what I want you to do." 

" All right," said the one addressed, " what is it P' 

"I want you to repeat this for me when I am 
ready." 

" Then repeat your story," answered the second 
party. 

"Well, then, it is this: I want you to swear 
that Nellie Bailey and William Dodson were 
living as man and wife while Bothamley was 
staying at Mt. Hope." 

" With all my heart," replied the one addressed, 
and the money was placed in the hands of a third 
person. 

The person thus bribed was no other than Ben 
Wheeler, Deputy City Marshall of Caldwell. A 
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few evenings after the above incident four men 
were in consultation in the same oflBce. They 
were Henry Brown, his deputy, Wheeler, and two 
cowboys. The next morning Henry Brown ap- 
pointed another deputy, and taking Wheeler and 
the two cowboys with him, went in search of a 
murderer for whom, he said, there was a great 
reward offered, and who was supposed to be 
among the Indians. 

They had not been gone many days, when the 
citizens of Medicine Ix>dge, were thrown into 
great excitement by the daring attempt of four 
men to rob one of their banks in broad day- 
light. Two of the bank officers were killed. 
Four armed men rode up directly in front of the 
bank building, where two of them dismounted, 
and leaving their horses in care of their compan- 
ions, went into the bank and shot the president 
and cashier. 

The report of the revolvers brought the citizens 
in haste to the bank, while the strangers hur- 
riedly remounted their horses and galloped away 
at full speed. 

On entering the building the citizens became 
almost frantic with rage at such daring and 
unprovoked murders, having no parallel except in 
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some of the deeds of Je^e James and his fiendish 
outlaws. 

In a short time three hundred men were well 
armed and mounted and in hot pursuit of the 
murderers. They followed ihem into the Indian 
territory, where they surrounded and captured 
all of them, and brought them back to Medicine 
Lodge. Here they were recognized as Henry 
Brown, Marshall of Caldwell; Wheeler, his 
deputy, and two cowboys belonging to the 
same place. They were heavily shackled, put 
into the jail and a strong guard placed on the 
outside. When the brave men who had captured 
these outlaws went to the homes of the president 
and cashier of the bank, that these men had 
shot, and found them both dead, they Became so 
enraged that they went back to the jail, burst 
open the door, where a terrible struggle took 
place between the doomed outlaws and the 
enraged citizens. The four men were taken to 
a large cottonwood tree and all four hung to- 
gether, and their bodies fiUed with bullets, 
and then taken down and put in a large 
box together and buried not far from the 
scene of their terrible deed. Imagine the 
feelings of the citizens of Caldwell, when 
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they heard the news of the dreadful fate 
of their two officers, whom they had all 
respect for, not knowing their true char- 
acters. No doubt, after they learned the particu- 
lars, their sentiments changed. Thus ended the 
careers of Henry Brown and his band of despera- 
does. Now, reader, this Ben Wheeler was the 
important witness that HoUister withheld. This 
was the witness whose evidence was to convict 
the little woman ; this was the witness who was 
to receive the fifty dollars. What was the object 
of thus bribing witnesses >vith United States 
money ? Was it to aid the cause of justice? 

The reader must be already aware that Both- 
amley was at first thought to be without heirs, 
and that Nellie Bailey held a claim on the estate. 
If she could be gotten out of the way, certain 
other parties would become possessors of the 
Bothamley property. Why should the prosecu- 
tors be so persistent and determined to obtain a 
conviction? Why hire false witnesses, if there 
was not something else besides the demands of 
justice in view ? 
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nellib's parents. 

Clarence Lane had traced Nellie to Wichita 
by the jewels that had been sent there from 
Newark, New Jersey, but here she was entirely 
lost sight of, and all his endeavors to find her 
proved onsnccessfoL 

During Nellie's last absence from home her 
parents had left Newton, and moved back on 
the old home a few miles from Newton. Her 
father used all means in his power to ob- 
tain some information concerning her, or 
some clue by which she might be found, but no 
one could teU him anything about his missing 
child. 

She had so completely disguised herself that 
she could pass her friends and acquaintances 
without the least danger of being recognized. 
She saw her father the day she rode out, only a 
few hours before starting for Texas, but he gave 
her no notice except a passing glance. 

The old homestead was very lonely when the 
day's work was done and those anxious parents 

10 145 
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sat and talked of their missing child. One year 
had passed since she had visited them, and six 
months since they had received any tidings from 
her. 

For months they waited and watched with 
hopes of receiving some news of their lost one. 
They tried to comfort each other with vain sur- 
mises, until their sources of hope had almost 
failed them, when one evening they were quite 
shocked by the arrival of a telegram containing 
the news that Nellie had been arrested for the 
murder of Clement Bothamley. 

Mr. Benthusen read it aloud, and the mother 
sank back in her chair in a swoon. Assisted by 
Uncle Joe, a negro servant, Mr. Benthusen car- 
ried her to the bed, and laid her upon it. She 
lay unconscious for several hours, but at last 
slowly recovered from the terrible shock. She 
was unable to leave her bed for several weeks, 
and, of course, could not visit Nellie. 

The next morning after receiving the telegram, 
Mr. Benthusen took the first train to Wichita, and 
was met at the depot by Hon. W. K Stanley, 
Nellie's attorney. 

Mr. Stanley is a gentleman highly esteemed for 
his moral and religious principles, and is a great 
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Sunday School worker. He took Mr. Bentbusen 
into his carriage and drove to the jail. lie calmed 
the old man's mind by giving him all the particu- 
lars of the tragedy, and even before they had 
reached the jail Mr. Benthnsen felt that his child 
was innocent. 

Entering the jail Mr. Stanley conducted him 
up to Nellie's room. The door was open, and as 
they stepped in, she sprang forward to meet her 
father, weeping bitterly. The father took her in 
his arms, and seated himself, with his child in his 
lap. He remained with her many hours, and re- 
turned home in better spirits. 

The mother had recovered somewhat, and was 
able to sit up part of the time. 

Nellie's father, assisted by her lawyer and Clar- 
ence Lane, commenced searching for evidence 
both for and against her. All they could find 
against her was that she had allowed Bothamley 
to persuade her to take that unfortunate trip 
to Texas. In this she had done wrong, or 
at least acted very indiscreetly. On the other 
hand, there was an abundance of evidence to 
prove her innocent of the great crime for which 
she had been arrested. 

Nellie's parents worked faithfully on the farm. 
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and lived sparingly, in order to save all they 
could to assist her. 

The British Association held her trunks, not 
allowing her to take out anything except a change 
of clothing. Her father and her attorneys 
replevined one trunk, but the one that held the 
silver plate and diamonds was kept by the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Phillips, president of the associa- 
tion, had administered in the name of the Both- 
amley heirs. 

Mr. Benthusen, Nellie's father, spent many 
sleepless and anxious nights, but tried to hide his 
doubts and fears in regard to the safety of his 
child from the mother, because the shock of this 
terrible disaster had greatly unnerved her, and 
she was almost an invalid. 

Nellie's father had been a soldier, and had had 
various experiences in the ups and downs of life. 
He was personally acquainted with the following 
circumstances : 

Three ruffians had been brought from Texas 
in order to swear against an innocent person 
accused of murder in the first degree. Those 
villains, who had, perhaps, never been within a 
thousand miles of the place before, were taken by 
the prosecuting attorneys six or eight times to the 
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place where the marder had been committed. It 
was in a lonely and unfrequented spot, several 
miles from any house. They located their camp be- 
side a spring, just out of sight of the place where 
the crime was committed. They were drilled by the 
attorneys, all three together and then separately, 
so that there might be no discrepancy in their testi- 
mony. The defendant's principal witness, by 
whom he intended to prove an alibi, was bribed 
with the sum of four hundred dollars, and one 
night was put aboard a train that carried him on 
his way rejoicing. When the trial was called, 
these three men swore positively that they saw 
the defendant kill James Harman. They de- 
scribed the locality and all the surroundings where 
the murder was committed, very accurately, show- 
ing the jury where they had stood ; and when they 
described the cruelty and barbarity the defendant 
had practiced on his victim, the spectators became 
greatly excited, and many were heard to say that 
if the defendant was acquitted, he would be 
lynched before morning. All this occurred during 
the direct examination, but when the witnesses 
were cross-examined, two of them passed un- 
blushingly through the seaching and scrutin- 
izing investigation of the defendant's lawyers. 
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The third became embarrassed, and on some 
frivolous plea was permitted to leave the roonou 
After waiting a short time, the court, wishing to 
proceed with the trial, sent for the witness, but 
he was nowhere to be found. Upon search being 
made, it was discovered that all three had dis- 
appeared. Probably they had gone to some place of 
safety that had been previously arranged for them 
in case there was any hitch in the programme. 

Why, asks the reader, all this trouble and ex- 
pense? It is easily explained, in a few words. 
There was the sum of forty thousand dollars to be 
divided among certain parties if the defendant 
could be put out of the way. Was it any wonder, 
with this and many similar instances called to 
mind, that Mr. Benthusen was greatly distressed 
about the safety of his child, knowing, as he did, 
that the money of the United States was being 
used to employ detectives and bribe witnesses. 
Nellie could not be convicted by direct evidence, 
but the hope of the plaintiflf was in procuring and 
establishing circumstantial evidence against her. 
If the reader thinks Nellie's father was wrong in 
his suppositions as to the means that would be 
employed to prove her guilty of the crime, let 
him read the chapter on Ben Wheeler, 
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Mr. Benthnsen received many encouraging let- 
ters urging him to be of good cheer, as some of 
Nellie's worst enemies had met their reward. He 
received a letter from Captain Curtis, jailer at 
Topeka, saying: "Nellie is a good girL" 

Nellie, also, received many letter that helped 
to make him feel more cheerful, and to look at 
things in a more favorable light. Besides, his 
constant outdoor labor helped to call his attention 
from the all-absorbing subject, the safety of his 
only daughter. 

But how diflFerent it was with the mother, who 
could not move about the house without seeing 
something to remind her of Nellie. 

There were boxes of toys, the playthings of her 
childhood, books and pictures, recalling her girl- 
hood, cast oflf dresses, half-worn gloves, ribbons 
and the other articles used in later years. Her 
letter box was opened, and the letters re-read by 
her mother. They were the letters of friendship 
written by her friends while she was at school. 
A package tied cai-efuUy, and laid away, told that 
its contents came from one who once held a 
sacred place in Nellie's heart. The mother re- 
placed the package without untying it. They 
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were Alvin's letters to Nellie, written during their 
engagement. 

Nor did this box contain all the relics of by- 
gone days. In Nellie's room hung a picture of 
Alvin that she had left. Those sad, dark eyes 
seemed to haunt the place, and well might the 
mother shun them, for they awoke a feeling of 
remorse and guilt. She remembered that she was 
instrumental in persuading her daughter to desert 
Alvin and to marry Bailey. This was the rock 
upon which Nellie's happiness was wrecked ; this 
the starting point in her discontented and way- 
ward life. 

How long will it be before parents will cease to 
trifle with the happiness of their children by in- 
ducing them to barter love for gold ? They surely 
should know that money is no equivalent for the 
affection of the heart ; and that the bonds of the 
law cannot join hearts that are not in sympathy. 
Love is the only sure guide that a woman has in 
entering the matrimonial relations. It is true, 
mistakes are sometimes made, but these are ex- 
ceptions. 

It seemed impossible for the mother to touch 
anything about the premises without being re- 
minded of her dear imprisoned child. "Whether 
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in the yard, the garden, the bam or in the field, 
she would find some trace of Nellie. There were 
currant and rose bushes she had planted, a calf 
she had once petted and called her own, sheep and 
chickens that once belonged to her, and in the 
center of the field stood the cottonwood tree she 
planted before going to Rockford. One day her 
father plowed up a beautiful bush that had at- 
tracted her attention and she carefuUy replanted 
it. It grew to be a large shade tree, and was 
known as " Nellie's tree." Whenever the father 
stopped in its shade to rest, his thoughts would 
turn to his child, and his fears and anxiety would 
become so intense that his spirits sank in deep 
despair. 

Now, these things may appear trivial to the 
reader, but be it remembered that they are the 
links in the chain of affection that help to bind us 
to our dear distant relatives and friends : and even 
the wayward child that has wandered from tbe 
home of its early childhood is almost persuaded to 
return when it thinks of the " Old oaken bucket 
that hangs in the well." 

'* Uncle Joe " is an old colored man who has l>een 
living a great many years in the Benthusen family. 
Nellie took great delight in tormenting him in 
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various ways. Sometimes she would wrap herself 
in a sheet and hide in some dark, secluded place, 
where Uncle Joe passed while doing his chores 
after night. When he saw the " spook" he would 
rush toward the house greatly terrified, until 
Nellie's ringing laugh would (5all him back to 
repay her for these tricks. He would find dead 
snakes, toads and tortises in his path, ready to 
pounce upon him, and sometimes she would place 
them in a barrel or bin in the bam, where she 
knew he would unsuspectingly put his hands on 
them, while she would conceal herself near by to 
enjoy the sport. 

But in all her trials and troubles, Uncle Joe was 
her best friend and comforter. He always con- 
tended that she was innocent. He would tell her 
parents how good and kind she was to every liv- 
ing thing, and how she assisted in taking care of 
sick neighbors. Joe would say : 

"Why, Nellie is too good and kind to harm 
anything." 

In enumerating the many things dear to Nellie, 
Selim, the pony, was forgotten. There he stood 
in the barnyard, no one to play with him or pet Imn. 
He seemed to realize the absence of his friend, and 
to understand that something had befallen her. 
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The aQtnmn of 1883 passed, the winter came, 
and the old homestead was, indeed, sad and 
dreary, with the mother sick and Nellie far away. 
Spring came and went, yet no hope of Nellie's 
return. 

Another autumn came, and found her still in 
custody. At last, during the winter, the time for 
her trial was set. As that time drew near, the an- 
xiety of the parents increased, but Joe would tell 
his dreams, and assure them that Nellie would 
eome out all right. 

Joe seemed so strong and determined in his 
faith, that at times they felt almost persuaded that 
he was inspired. Soon friends and relatives began 
to arrive from almost every part of the United 
States. That country residence was filled with 
guests whose countenances showed the deep grief 
and anxiety that saddened their hearts. 

The day before the trial commenced, Nellie's 
father, accompanied by Mrs. Taylor, of Elgin, Ill- 
inois, Mrs. Tichenor, of Newark, New Jersey, and 
Mrs. Sweet, of Waukesha, Wisconsin, took the 
train for Wichita. Mr. Fisher, the sheriff, received 
them kindly, and Nellie was once more surrounded 
by her friends. 

Her mother was sick, and unable to attend 
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the trial, but Uncle Joe was left to console and 
encourage her, and I often think that if Job had 
been fortunate enough to possess one such com- 
forter as black Joe, instead of the many he had, 
he could more easily have borne his afflictions, 
and the sooner have been humiliated before his 
God. 



CBAPTEE XIV. 



THE TRIAL, 



The United States District Count reconvened on 
the afternoon of January 15, 1885, at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and Nellie C. Bailey, charged with the mur- 
der of Clement Bothamley, came into the court 
room in charge of an offices accompanied by three 
female relatives — Mrs. D. C. Tichenor, of New 
York, Mrs. James Taylor, of Elgin, Illinois, and 
Mrs. Eugene Sweet, of Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

The appearance of Nellie C. Bailey in court, 
developed a curious interest in the court room, all 
present being eager to get a glimpse of the pretty 
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little woman, who has become so widely known 
in this country, and whose name has been 
heralded over the land in connection with the 
death of Clement Bothamley. 

Greorge F. Benthusen, father of the accused, 
a plain looking man, about fifty years of age, 
dressed in a common suit, with a Grand Army 
badge prominently displayed on the left breast 
of his coat, and a gold-headed cane in his hand, 
was present, as was also Mr. Andrew Bailey, 
brother-in-law of the prisoner. Nellie Bailey 
was dressed in a suit of plain black, and wore a 
fur cap. She is b, petite brunette, of splendid form, 
small forehead, high cheek bones, long jaw, thin 
lips, firm chin, medium nose, low at the bridge, 
and dark hazel eyes, rather frank in expression. 
Her form is well developed and her movements 
are graceful. She has black hair, and strongly 
marked eyebrows. Her carriage is dignified, and 
altogether, she might be called a very prepossess- 
ing young woman of twenty-one years of age. 

Hon. C. G. Foster was the presiding judge. 

United States District Attorney James R Hallo- 
well and Charles Hatton, assistant, were the 
attorneys for the prosecution. 

Messrs. Stanley and Wall, of Wichita, assisted 
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by Hon. J. W. Ady, of Newton, were the attor- 
neys for the defense. 

During the examination of persons drawn as 
jurors as to their competency to impartially judge 
upon the guilt or innocence of the defendant, she 
sat with her counsel, her father at her side, and 
closely scanned the faces of the jurors, consulting 
frequently with her father, who also manifested a 
deep interest in the proceedings, studying with 
care the faces of the men who were to be en- 
trusted with the duty of condemning his daughter, 
or of letting her go free. 

With the greatest care was the examination of 
the jurors conducted by Col. Hallowell and by 
Mr. Stanley, and their scrutiny was such that 
twenty-five jurors were excused, and the venire 
was exhausted without a panel having been 
secured. 

The court adjourned at half -past five o'clock in 
the evening, to meet at nine o'clock the next 
morning. 

The court room was packed the next morning 
with an eager mass of humanity, elbowing each 
other to obtain good positions. 

Nellie, who was the center of attraction, was 
seated between her counsel, Hon. J. W. Ady, of 
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Newton, and Hon. W. E. Stanley, of Wichita, 
whDe her father and two female relatives sat near 
her. The principal members of the Wichita bar, 
together with a number of visitors from different 
parts of the state, occupied seats inside the railing 
and about the desk. 

The jurors selected were named as follows: 
Uriah Coy, C. J. Daigon, Charles Goodyear, Levi 
Gunn, W. W. Hays, W. F. Henderson, C. D. 
Hutchings, T. H. Lynch, George J. McEeen, K. 
C. Morrow, Warren Schofield, William Shutt. 

Attorney Hatton, for the prosecution, arose, 
and in a very solemn manner began to present 
the case on behalf of the government. He en- 
tered very minutely into the details of the case, 
stating every point that the government ex- 
pected to prove. He dwelt upon the several en- 
tangling matrimonial alliances into which the 
defendant had entered; he traced her eventful 
career; and recounted her connection with Bot- 
hamley, the deceased ; he told how she had as- 
sumed the names of Bertha L. Bothamley and 
Sarah A. Laws; how she had separated from 
her husband in Dakota ; how she made her first 
acquaintance with Bothamley ; how she went to 
Wisconsin, and married Eobert Beese ; how she 
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left him, telling him she had business in Kansas 
by which she would become possessed of $18,000, 
after getting which she would return to him; 
how she came to Kansas, and in company with 
Bothamley visited Wichita, and assuming the 
name of Sarah A. Laws, received a deed of Both- 
amley's property, and how she made arrange- 
ments with Bothamley to go to Texas. He nar- 
rated the events that followed, up to the time of 
her arrest by the United States marshal on her 
way to Texas, after the tragedy ; what had oc- 
curred after her arrival in Wichita; and how 
she surrendered the jewelry and the deeds to the 
estate of the deceased Bothamley. 

Hon. W. E. Stanley followed for the defense, 
and claimed that by far the greater portion of 
the allegations were utterly false ; that it would 
be found that there was a lack of proof in 
nearly all of the leading points recounted by 
the prosecution; that the defense would show 
a totally different state of facts. He referred 
to the marriage of the defendant with Mr. Bai- 
ley, and their separation in Dakota, by which 
she became possessed of $4,000; how Botham- 
ley had lived at Newton, with a woman whom 
he had brought from England, where he had 
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deserted his lawful wife ; that all the people at 
Newton who knew him, the British Association, 
of which he was a member, included, were led 
to believe this woman was his wife; how Nel- 
lie, before going east, gave Bothamley a large 
sum of money, and received the jewelry; how 
she left part of the jewelry in the east, and 
had it follow her by express to Wichita; that 
Bothamley was with her when she received it ; 
how he confided to her the great secret of his 
Ufe, telling how he married the woman in Eng- 
land because she inherited a large fortune. He 
explained about Sarah A. Laws, telling Both- 
amley's plans to get his property out of his own 
name, lest his wife should come from England 
and claim her share of it ; how the deeds were 
all made out, and the aliases assumed at the 
dictation of this man. He entered into the de- 
tail of the arrangement to go to Texas, where 
he intended to make Nellie his wife. He men- 
tioned the marriage with Beese, in Wisconsin, and 
characterized it as a joke; that Beese was in 
court, and would so testify. He said that before 
starting out for Texas, Nellie had confided all 
their plans to a friend, stating that she had the 

utmost confidence in the man, and that she, of all 
11 
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persons, had the least motive for killing him. 
He said Bothamley was afSicted in body and 
mind ; his relations with the woman in England 
preyed npon his mind ; that he had said in the 
presence of a doctor at Mt. Hope, while he lay 
there sick, that he intended to take his own life ; 
that Nellie Bailey had urged him to go to Texas 
by rail, and let the boys drive the sheep. He 
traced them to the scene of the tragedy, and en- 
tered into a minute account of the momentous 
events that followed Nellie's arrest and return to 
Wichita; how she was surrounded by brutes in 
the guise of officers ; how she was denied access 
to all of her friends and relatives, and that under 
threats and intimidation she was induced to sur- 
render her jewelry and deeds. He said that 
$3,500 of her money was invested in the sheep; 
that she and everyone else thought Bailey was 
dead, but it has been ascertained that he is still 
alive. He said that if the government, in its 
management of the case, should compel him to 
put his client upon the stand, she would relate 
strange things concerning Bothamley and her 
connection with him, and everybody would then 
be convinced of her innocence. 
Judge Foster charged the jury to be careful not 
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to converse with any one about the case, nor to 
listen to any persons discussing it. The case was 
important, and it excited wide interest. The 
local papers would probably publish a part, or, it 
may be, all of the testimony, and make comments 
thereon; it would therefore be better for them 
not to read the local press. 

The district attorney called off the names of the 
witnesses, until about sixty were gathered inside 
the inclosure. After this formidable array had 
been sworn, the jurymen answered to their names. 

The large opera-house where the trial was held 
was packed to the utmost, and hundreds of peo- 
ple were standing in the street in front of the 
building, not being able to gain an entrance. The 
judge ordered the doors closed, and the trial to 
proceed, and the first witness was sworn and his 
testimony given : 

Wedey Tetter: — My age is fifteen years. I 
lived at Newton eight years; came there from 
Ohio ; was bom in New York. I knew Nellie 
Bailey, Bothamley and Dodson. I first met 
Bothamley at Doty's ranch. I worked for him 
at his place, about two miles from Sedgwick City. 
He had a section of land and 2,500 head of sheep. 
I worked for him the month of November, 1882, 
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and I went to work for him again in May, 1883, 
and remained with him until the time of his death. 
Nellie Bailey came to the house some months 
later. Bothamley told him he was going to meet 
his sister Bertha, at Valley Center, whither he 
went for her. There were six rooms in Botham- 
ley's house, and Nellie occupied one while she 
remained there, until they left for Texas. She 
ate at the table with Bothamley and the family. 
Bothamley was sick part of the time. Nellie 
stayed about the house; sometimes she took a 
ride. It was in June that Bothamley told him he 
was going to Texas. In August, they left for 
Texas, and at Mt. Hope Bothamley was taken 
sick, and he stopped there, while they started on 
with the sheep toward the Territory. When 
they got a little ways below Caldwell, Nellie went 
back to Mt. Hope, and they camped there until 
Nellie and Bothamley came on. Nellie was gone 
after Bothamley four days. It was half -past four 
o'clock in the afternoon when we went into camp 
before the night of the tragedy. It was about 
eighty miles south of Caldwell, and twelve miles 
north of Skeleton Ranch. Dodson wanted to go 
on further. There was a ditch in the road, and 
the oxen did not want to cross, and Bothamley 
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wanted to stay there. Nellie and Dodson were 
on ahead with the sheep. 

This witness stated what has ah-eady been given 
about the location and arrangement of the oar. 
The remainder of the boy's testimony was unim- 
portant, only that Nellie had tried to induce 
Bothamly to go by train, and that Bothamly had 
told witness he wanted to go to Texas so as to 
get more range, and to get away from Newton. 

Oross-exammaUon of VeUer. — Bothamley was 
sick with the rheumatism while I worked for 
him. He was sometimes confined to his bed. 
He was crippled in the legs and feet. He was 
a nervous and excitable man, and would fly up 
when things went wrong with him. He was 
particular about his bargains. He told us he 
was going for his sister when he left us, and 
when he brought this defendant, he said she 
was Bertha Bothamley. Bothamley occupied 
the parlor in the old home at Sedgwick. He rep- 
resented her as his sister upon all occasions. 
He told me the first month that I worked for 
him, that he was going for his sister. He com- 
plained of people crowding upon his grazing 
ground in Harvey County, and said he could not 
get along with the people, and had to pay dam- 
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ages so often. He was taken ill before we had 
reached Mt. Hope. He had to be carried into 
the house there. After* we had gone on, I was 
sent back to see how he was. Nellie wanted 
him sent by rail from Caldwell, if possible. I 
went back from Kalamazoo. Nellie and Both- 
amley came back in a buggy. He was so lame 
he could not proceed for two days. At Polecat, 
Nellie and Dodson went back to Caldwell for 
provisions, and too forward a deed to Newton, 
at Bothamley's command. After they had gone 
it was discovered they had forgotten the deed, 
and Bothamley said it would have to be sent 
back from Fort Keno. We stayed quite a while 
at Polecat, on account of Bothamley's sickness, 
and he was afraid the sheep would get footsore. 
From Polecat we traveled several days, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles, before he was shot. 
I heard Nellie twice beg him to go back and go 
by the train with her, and let us go on with 
the sheep. He was determined, and said he 
would go through overland. I sometimes gave 
Bothamley medicine. He used St. Jacob's Oil 
and took morphine. I heard Nellie beseech 
him not to take morphine. I saw her crying 
about him, and his condition. After the death 
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of Bothamley, we heard Nellie hallooing to us, 
"boysl'' in the distance, and a shepherd dog 
was running back and forth. I was awakened 
by her, and went to meet her. She was cry- 
ing, and when she approached she fell down, 
and exclaimed : " Go to the car, quick ; some- 
thing awful has happened!" I gave her a 
blanket to rest on, and went to the car. I 
rode around it, and up to it. I was excited, 
and had no gun, and did not want to risk my 
neck in there. She made me go back the sec- 
ond time. Dodson got upon the pony and went 
to the car. He said Bothamley was dead. Nel- 
lie cried all the time, and told Dodson to go 
and find Donaldson, and if he could not find 
him, to go on to Skeleton Banch and carry the 
news of the tragedy there. Nellie always slept 
with her dress and shoes on. Bothamley said 
he did not want to cross the creek ; he had had 
enough jolting in coming up that far. He al- 
ways carried a big revolver. I heard Nellie 
beg him to put the pistol away in the trunk. 
On that trip, and once before, he put the pistol 
to his face, and Dodson took it away from him. 
On one occasion he had his own and Nellie's 
pistols, fooling with them, and Dodson put them 
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out of his reach. I heard him once say : " Give 
me that pistol, and I'll kill myself." 

I asked : " What is the matter with you ; are 
you crazy?" 

He got mad at me for asking that question. 

Vetter recalled hy the prosecution. — Bothamley 
always spoke of the sheep as his and Nellie's. An 
old man in the court visited him at Newton to 
take his evidence down, and also took him to the 
Territory to examine the ground, and paid him 
for it. 

ApaH of the direct evidence of Vetter. — I saw 
the pistol with which Bothamley was shot. It 
was out in the grass, covered all over with blood, 
and it was loaded, except one barrel. I found the 
ball in the car afterwards. It got shook out and 
lost. I saw Nellie and Collins talking. Nellie 
had her dress and shoes on when she came to us. 
She did not have her hat on. She carried a small 
Smith & Wesson pistoL I took the cartridge 
out, and put it in my pocket. There was a spot- 
ted calf about the car on the night of the tragedy. 
We left the car after dark to go to the sheep. I 
drove the car during the day. Nellie rode horse- 
back, sometimes by the car, and sometimes with 
the sheep. I found Nellie's pistol belt the foUow- 
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ing morning, but do not remember where I found 
it 

J. W. C. Donaldson. — I lived at the time of the 
tragedy in the Indian Territory, about one hun- 
dred and ten miles south of Caldwell. I was in the 
cattle business, and saw the parties the day of the 
tragedy about eighty miles south of CaldwelL 
Dodson came after me the next morning, and told 
me that Bothamley was dead. It was about three 
miles from where he was to the car, and about 
three-fourths of a mile from Hackberry creek. 
The wound was about the size of a silver dollar. 
There was powder on the eyebrows. The ball 
entered below the right eye and came out at the 
lower left side of the back of the head. I washed 
the corpse, and laid it out. (Having been shown 
the pistol in court, he said it was the same kind 
of a pistol that made the wound.) 

Donaldson recalled. — I washed and laid out 
Bothamley in a little tent that Dodson put up ; I 
told him to put it up. I asked Dodson how this 
happened. I threw the bed clothes out of the 
car. Collins came up and examined the body 
after it was put in the tent, and he talked with 
Nellie. I took the body to Skelton Banch, and 
Nellie traveled with Collins in a buggy. At the 
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funeral Nellie appeared very much distressed 
Dodson, myself and two or three other men dug 
the grave. We made the coflln out of dry goods 
boxes. I don't know who selected the place for 
the grave. After we had dug the grave, I went 
on to Caldwell. The body was cold and stiff, and 
so were the limbs, when I dressed it. 

Ralph P. Collins. — This witness testified to 
about the same as Donaldson. He told about the 
burial at Skelton Banch, and stated that Nellie 
told him she did not know what to do. He said 
NeUie was lying on the cot in the car, crying. 
She said Bothamley and herself were brother and 
sister. He told her to telegraph to her folks in 
England. She said they had no friends in this 
country, and there was no place to take the body. 
She said she would rather bury the body there, 
and she could return for it some time. Suggest- 
ing that the body could be taken back to the 
settlements by stage, she did not assent to it, but 
said she did not know what to do. She seemed 
to be afraid to talk about her brother, and would 
not talk of her relatives. 

Oross-examinatton of CoUina. I told her I 
thought I could fijid a purchaser for her sheep. 
She did not know what to do. She said she had 
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pat her money in with her brother in the business 
of starting a ranch. Mr. Donaldson said to me the 
first morning that the man had killed himself. In 
talking with her I told her I had a ranch, and I 
would give her all the assistance that I could. She 
seemed inclined to go to Texas, but she started for 
my ranch, which is on the direct road to Texas from 
the camp, and while on the way she was arrested. 
Robert Beese recalled. — Nellie and I were mar- 
ried at the home of a justice of the peace. We 
had been to a party, and I, just for sport, dared 
her to go in and get married, as we were passing 
the residence of a justice of the peace. We did 
not take anyone with us, and we had no license. 
We did not intend it to be real, and we were not 
serious, as I knew Nellie did not care for me. I 
never lived with Nellie, nor ever considered her 
my wife. It was only a sham and done to spite 
other parties who were jealous of me. I did not 
understand that she was to come back to Wau- 
keshaw, for she told me that she never would. I 
proposed to Nellie to get married. I think Nellie 
left Waukesha on the fifth of June. She said she 
was going to Newton, Kansas. In her postal she 
meant Bailey, not Bothamley. I never heard of 
him until I read of him in the papers. 
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W. H. Phillips. — I reside at Kewton, Kansas. 
I was acquainted with Bothamley. He came to 
my home at Florence with his wife. He stayed 
there about four weeks, and had some twenty 
trunks with him as baggage. He left during my 
absence. I next saw him at Newton. He was a 
member of the British Association at Newton. I 
was administrator of the estate of Bothamley. 
There was turned over to me as administrator six 
hundred and forty acres of land, jewelry, a car, 
and an old buggy, fifteen hundred head of sheep 
and a pony. I was present when a trunk was 
opened and Nellie Bailey took out a dress. Both- 
amley was an Englishman. I never knew him to be 
sick. I did know about his temper. The Brit- 
ish Association is for the benefit of the British 
people who come to this country. The woman 
represented at Florence was not his wife. Both- 
amley's legal wife is in England. I have done a 
great deal against Nellie Bailey. I have taken 
very much interest in the case, and have furnished 
witnesses for the prosecution. The British Asso- 
ciation took steps with the British minister at 
Washington to have the sheep turned over to him. 
Bothamley had no bank account. I now know 
that Bothamley had a wife in England. The 
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poorest dress in the trunk was of silk, satin or 
velvet. I know Pat TerriU was employed to hunt 
np evidence for the case, but the British Associ- 
ation was not instrumental in getting him ap- 
pointed. The articles in the trunk have all been 
replevined from me by the defendent in a suit. 

Mrs. Phillips then followed her husband as a 
witness, her testimony having the same general 
bearing, except that she stated that the silver 
plate in the trunk at Florence was in the name of 
Millick, and that it had belonged to Mrs. Millick 
in England. 

Mrs, Sweet, — I reside in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
The defendant came to my place in February, 
1883, and left in June. I am a relative of hers. 
She had two trunks, and plenty of fine dresses 
and jewelry. Mrs. Austin lived near me. She 
and Nellie were very intimate while the latter 
visited me. 

Witness was here shown a letter, which was 
identified as Nellie's. It was to Mrs. Austin. It 
was held by the defendant's attorneys, and was 
written just before starting on the trip to Texas. 
The letter was offered as evidence, but District At- 
torney Hallowell objected to it. 

Mr. Ady read from " Greenleaf on Evidence " 
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to show that it was proper to prove that Nellie 
had kindly feelings toward Bothamley. 

Mr. Stanley insisted upon the reading of the 
letter. 

Judge Foster was inclined t» think the letter 
was admissible. 

The prosecution tried hard to keep the letter 
out of the evidence, but it was read by Mr. 
Stanley, in spite of the efforts of the prosecu- 
tion. 

It is as follows : 

" WicnrrA, August 16, 1883. 
" Mks. Austin : 

^^ Dear Friend: Yours of the 18th of last 
month was received, and its contents perused 
with pleasure. I presume you began to think I 
had forgotten you, by neglecting to answer 
your letter earlier. But such is not the case. 
On the contrary, my thoughts many times a 
day fly back to your home, where I spent so 
many pleasant days. My time has been wholly 
occupied in preparing to start for our trip 
across the country to Texas. It is quite a task, 
Mrs. Austin, to get ready for such a journey, but 
we are now ready and expect to start on the 21st 
of this month. I wish you could see our outfit 
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Clement has spared no pains nor money in fitting 
it up. It is a nobby one, I can tell you. We have 
a ^car' built on wheels, with one room. It is 
fitted up in fine style. We have two yoke of 
oxen to draw the car, which will only be in use 
when we camp. We have a cow with us also. 
Clement and I each have a riding horse, and I will 
ride horseback all the time. We have 2,200 sheep. 
Two young boys will accompany us — one to*drive 
the car, the other to drive the sheep. We expect 
to have a delightful time, and it will be so ro- 
mantic. We will go right through the Indian 
Territory. I want to visit the Indian camps, and 
see how they live. I will write you a description 
of Indian life when I visit them, and give an ac- 
count of our trip m general 

^^ Mrs. Austin, no one has recognized me yet in 
Harvey county, notwithstanding I am well known. 
I am only fifteen mUes from where father lives, 
and have not seen any one of our family. That 
seems hard, I know, to be so near pa and ma, and 
not let them know I am in the country. But I 
have reasons for doing so which I cannot explain ; 
not on my own account, but Mr. Bothamley's. 
There are some things connected with Clement's 
affairs that require this to be kept secret for a 
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while. No one knows where I am but you, Mrs. 
Austin, and I trusted and confided in you, feeling 
sure you would keep the matter to yourself till 
we were ready for the world to know we were 
married. If pa and ma knew where I was, and 
what I was going to do, they would raise objec- 
tions at once. And Mrs. Austin, no one on this 
earth can prevent me going with Clement. I can 
trust him, and know I am safe, and I have all the 
confidence in the world in him, feeling assured all 
will come out right in the end. 

" Clement acts so honorably with me in every 
respect that I am willing to risk all with him. 
Clement says he will come with me next summer, 
and make you a visit. You and Mr. Austin will 
like him I know, for he is splendid company, and 
is lively, and is so nice. He is real good looking, 
and is stylish and highly educated. Of course, I 
think he is perfection. He is very fond of travel- 
ing. We will not live on our ranch, but put a 
family on it to look after the stock. We expect to 
make lots of money when we get started in Texas, 
and Clement expects quite a sum of money from 
England in the spring. I am not afraid but what 
Clement will always make me a good home, and 
be good and kind to me. I think by the first of 
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Januaiy we will have everything settled up so I 
can write to pa and ma, and tell them I am mar- 
ried, and who to, and where I am. Clement says 
so, providing we get thro^ to Texas as soon as we 
expect, and I think we wilL 

^' Mrs. Austin, I told Clement about the marry- 
ing affair in Waukesha, and told him how it hap- 
pened. I told him about going with Robert, and 
he said he didn't expect me to not go in com^ 
pany any. He said he wanted me to go in com- 
pany, and try and enjoy myself while I was 
away. He said he had all the confidence in the 
world in me, and could trust me anywhere. 
Clement laughed when I told him, and said the 
worst of the joke was on the young man. He 
said if it was really legal, I could easily get a di- 
vorce in Texas. Clement said he would consult a 
lawyer when we got there. I declare, Mrs. Aus- 
tin, that was such a foolish trick for me to do, even 
in fun. But I did not know Spencer was a justice 
of the peace when we went in. 1 am always doing 
something in fun, that turns out to be serious. 
But now I am going to settle down to the stem 
realities of married life ; no more flirting for me. 

" I have had an awful restless disposition, and 
been dreadfully discontented for the last four 

12 
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years, notwithstanding I have been traveling so 
much, and had everything money could buy. 
But, Mrs. Austin, money cannot buy contentment 
nor happiness in this world alone. No one has 
ever known what made me so discontented, nor 
ever shalL But now I am perfectly contented 
and happy, and will enjoy life. Clement has a 
disposition like my own, and is a man I can live 
happily with. When we once get settled, so pa 
and ma know where I am, and can come and see 
me, I shall expect you and Mr. Austin to come 
and see us, as you promised you would. We will 
be there to see you next summer, Clement and I, 
sure. Do not worry about me, Mrs. Austin, for I 
am in safe hands with Clement. There is no 
danger in going through the Territory. I will 
write to you as often as possible. 

"Did little Florence receive the ring we sent 
her? Clement thought she would be pleased 
with it, and so I got it. He selected it. Does 
Robert ever ask where I am ? If he does, Clement 
says tell him Nellie is married and gone to 
Europe, or some other seaport. This is the last 
you will hear from me till we are in the Terri- 
tory, as we will start in a day or two now. 
Give my kind regards to all inquiring friends. 
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Clement sends his best respects to Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin. 

" With my love to you, and kind regards to Mr. 
Austin, I am, as ever, your loving 

"Nellie." 

" Direct your letter to me as follows : Bertha 
L. Bothamley, Fort Reno, Indian Territory." 

"Good-bye." 

Orosa-examination. — Nellie went to live with 
Mrs. Austin about the middle of May. I ob- 
jected to Beese coming to my house, knowing 
that Nellie had not been divorced from Bailey. 
She went to Austin's to stay, and was married 
to Beese. It was a sham marriage, to spite me 
and others. I never heard her mention the name 
of Bothamley. She received letters frequently 
from Sedgwick, Kansas, with a seal with the 
letters " C. B." in old English. She told me, and 
I heard her tell Eeese, that she had no divorce 
from Bailey. She told me she would never 
live with him again. She had traveled consider- 
able, and she said she had been to California. 
I do not remember where she said she parted 
from Bailey. 

Dr. DwigJU. — I reside at Mt. Hope, Sedgwick 
county. In 1883, Bothamley, and his outfit 
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came to my place. I went out a mile and a 
half, and treated him for sciatica, and the next 
morning he came along in his car and stopped 
with me. The others stogped a day or two, and 
then went on. The defendant returned for 
him. I heard her say that Bothamley should go 
by train to Caldwell. I did not consider Both 
amley's mental condition sane. He used opiates, 
and he repeatedly asked me to take his revolver 
and shoot him, or give him something to put 
him out of the way. If he thought he would 
never get well, he said he would put himself out 
of the way, as he had suffered so long. He was 
sometimes out of his head, by reason of the 
opiates. He was hardly well when defendant 
came back and took him away. He was very 
anxious to go on with the team. 

Miss Nomcy Hull. — ^I resided with Dr. Dwight 
at Mt. Hope in 1883. When Clement Botham- 
ley was stopping there for treatment Itfrs. Dr. 
Dwight and I waited on him. He seemed dis- 
couraged and down-hearted. He said if he did 
not get better soon, he would send a bullet 
through his head. He said this to me. I was 
there when Nellie Bailey came back. She tried 
to coax him to go by rail. He was bound and 
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determined to go through in a buggy. She be- 
sought him to stay, and she would stay with 
him, and when he got well they would go by 
rail to Texas. She would hire another man to 
help take the sheep through. He had a revolver 
whQe at Dr. Dwight's, and while talking about 
putting a bullet through his head he would handle 
it. Nellie Bailey wanted me to go with them to 
Texas. She offered me two dollars per week. 
Bothamley was there four weeks. His joints 
were swollen and he suffered a great deaL He 
took a great deal of morphine. He stood in the 
door one day and shot at a mark. When he 
handled the pistol he would whirl it around and 
around and hold it up. He said his sister " Birdie" 
had put in $3,500 in the outfit. 

Mrs. Dvnght — I reside at Mt. Hope and am 
the wife of Dr. Dwight. Clement Bothamley was 
at our place in August, 1883. Miss Hull was 
with me at that time. Bothamley seemed to 
suffer a great deal of pain, and was downhearted 
and worried considerably because he could not be 
with the sheep. He spoke several times about 
shooting himself. He said his life was worth but 
little anyhow, and when he heard the doctor out 
shooting at a mark he said he wished the doctor 
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would use him for a target. When he left he 
could hardly walk. He could barely walk across 
the room. 

B. K. Brovm. — I resided in Wichita in 1883. 
Bothamley then bought a revolver of me. (The 
witness identified the revolver on the table " as 
the one.") Just before he bought the revolver he 
accidentally discharged it, and it came near 
striking one of my clerks. He told me about it 
as I came into the store, just after the accidental 
discharge of the weapon. 

John W. Weaver. — I reside in Newton, Kansas. 
I knew Clement Bothamley in 1880. He was 
sick at that time. He stayed at my house from 
July, 1880, to February, 1881. I am an English- 
man, so was Bothamley. Lizzie Taylor was 
housekeeper for Bothamley before he came to my 
house. I got acquainted with the defendant in 
1879 at Newton, before she married Shannon 
Bailey. While Bothamley was at my house the 
defendant was introduced to him there, after her 
marriage with Shannon Bailey. Bothamley was 
not a great deal of trouble to me. He had 
rheumatism in his knees, and he got me frequently 
to go down to the ranch for him, as he was not 
able to attend to the ranch. 
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Mrs. Weaver^ wife of the preceding witness, 
testified to the substantial facts given by her hus- 
band. 

WiUiam Dodson. — I reside at Sedgwick. I 
was engaged in driving the herd for Botham- 
ley on October 7, 1883. I was with the outfit 
when we went into camp the evening before 
Bothamley's death. Nellie came to us in the 
morning, scared and excited, and said something 
terrible had happened at the car, and asked me to 
go quickly and see what it was. She said 
she didn't know what it was. I went to the 
car, and found Bothamley dead on his back, on 
the bed made for him. His left hand was on his 
breast, his right hand was raised, and the revolver 
was lying on the bed near his hand. The revolv- 
er was stained with blood. When I returned to 
the herd, Nellie was crying, and she seemed to be 
greatly distressed. When she came to us, she said 
her face and ear were hurt, and she thought she 
was shot. I lit a match and looked at her ear to 
to see if it was hurt. Wolves were howling around 
there, and the night was dark and cloudy. 

The witness here described the scenes at the 
funeral. 

Cross-examination. — I began work for Botham- 
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lej when we started on the trip. I worked for 
him a day or two before we started. In speaking 
of the contemplated trip, he said his sister was 
going along. When we left, Bothamley had a 
j)istol in his belt. I don't remember whether the 
defendant had or not. At Ilackberry creek, the 
car was further from the siieep than at any time 
previous. Vetter and I heard the signal shots. 
I do not know where Nellie was when the shots 
were fired. I took supper at the car. Nellie 
was with the sheep ; the rest of us were at the car. 
Bothamley was in the car. I sent Vetter the 
second time to see what was the matter in the 
car, and he got no answer. I then mounted the 
horse, rode to the car, got off there, and saw 
Bothamley lying deaa. It was light when I re- 
turned to where Nellie was. She was crying. I 
saw her shed tears. I remained at the car camp 
some three days. Vetter and I worked under 
Nellie Bailey's directions. I cleaned up the car. 
I do not remember what was done Avith the pil- 
low that was under Bothamley's head. I washed 
some of the blankets. I think I emptied the 
feathers out of a piUow-slip that was soiled with 
blood. I don't know where I threw it. I washed 
the things at the spring. We returned from the 
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funeral on the night of the eighth of October. I 
washed up the bed-clothes on the tenth. We were 
there three days. When we left, we went south, 
following the road. Vetter drove the car, and I 
drove the sheep. I don't recollect that the de- 
fendant helped me start the sheep. She rode 
horseback. I think we made six or seven miles in 
one day's drive. When we were arrested, I don't 
know where Vetter was. I did not push the door 
in the oflBcer's face. I was sitting down, and the 
defendant was crying. I did not know at the 
time that she was not Bertha Bothamley. I had 
seen the defendant before starting on that trip. 
I knew Bothamley before starting out. I did not 
communicate to anyone after I left the car camp 
that Bothamley was dead. I was in Commissioner 
Sherman's office a year ago in this city, and I 
talked to Mr. Sherman and Pat Terrill. I don't 
remember the conversation that was had after 
returning from the funeral. When we were going 
to Collins' ranch we were arrested. We were fif- 
teen miles from the ranch. From what I heard, 
we intended to remain a day, and I do not know 
what was to be done after that. 

Mrs. Tichenor. — I live at Newark, New Jersey. 
The defendant was at my home in 1882, and 
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she left in 1883. She had very handsome brace- 
lets, one large and one small, set with diamonds 
and precious stones and other jewelry to corre- 
spond, and some silk and velvet dresses, and a 
black velvet basque. I don't remember that she 
bought any clothing, except a black satin cloak, 
fur-trimmed, quilted lining, and ornaments on the 
back. She had some sQverware. She came to 
my house on October 3d, 1882, and she left Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1883. She said she came from the 
West. I did not know that she was married 
until she came to my house. She said her hus- 
band's name was Bailey, but she had not seen 
him since in the spring. Nellie received many 
letters from some one. They bore a seal, but I 
don't know what the letters were on the seal I 
had the jewelry in my possession. I can't remem- 
ber of having seen any trade mark on the articles. 
She told me that her husband, Mr. Bailey, gave 
her the jewelry. 

Rcrdirect Excmdnation, — I was brought here by 
the government, and I am Nellie's aunt. 

Dr. Dwigkt recalled. — I had frequent conver- 
sations with Mr. Bothamley at my house. He 
said he had received money from his sister, 
and they owned the sheep jointly. The defend- 
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ant wanted Bothamley to go to Texas by rail, 
and let the men go with the sheep. 

The defendant was then sworn, and for two 
hours she stood before that vast assemblage. 
She held the thread of her testimony with per- 
fect cahnness, without conflicting with that of 
other witnesses. 

At the close Judge Foster allotted two hours 
for each side for the attorneys. 

Mr. Hatton, of Wichita, opened for the prose- 
cution. Mr. Ady, of Newton, followed for the 
defense. 

Mr. Ady's address to the jury is given in full 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ABOUMENT OF J. W. ADY, ATTORNEY FOB DEFENDANT, 
IN THE CASE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMEBIOA 
VS. NELLIE C. BAILEY, IN THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT OOUET, AT WICHITA, KANSAS, JANUARY 
20, 1885. 

** // the Court Please, and the OenUemen of the Jury: 

" Fairness is a jewel, certainly, whether found 
in public or in private places. The gentleman 
who has preceded me said that he desired to be 
fair. Taking his good pretense at his own word, 
I supposed he would be fair. I had even ventured 
to suppose in so great a cause we might expect 
fairness as a matter of right. Let us see if the 
prosecution has been entirely fair. 

" In a charge so grave as this, involving, as it 
does, life and death, the prosecution ought in com- 
mon fairness, before the mouth of the defense is 
finally closed, to lay before the jury some intelli- 
gent theory upon which the government asks men 
to found a belief that defendant had committed 
such an awful deed, for it is the nature of the 

human mind, even in the commision of crime, to 
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go about it with method and usuaUy with motives 
of vengeance or gain. The most abandoned 
wretches seldom do mischief oat of mere wanton- 
ness only. 

" Has the government up to this hour, after a 
labor of fifteen months, during the long coarse of 
this trial, either in evidence or argument ever sug- 
gested to you any such thing? If so, what? Is 
it theory that Nellie C. Bailey, the defendant in 
this case, slayed Bothandey that she might enjoy 
with all the world what he owned ? Or is it the 
theory that she slayed him that she might enjoy 
his property with Eobert Beese? Or is it the 
theory that she slayed Bothamley that she might 
enjoy the property that he possessed with Shannon 
Bailey? Where is the theory of the prosecution 
in this case ? It has not yet, at the end of sixteen 
months, since the defendant was brought before 
the public, it has not yet materialized -or made 
itself manifest. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you will discover in 
this case that no intelligent theory of guilt has 
yet manifested itself before this jury, and why ? 
Because there is no theory of guilt in this case. 
There is but one theory in this case, and all of 
the evidence, all of the circumstances, all of 
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the actions of the defendant, all of the terrible 
results, agree with that theory, and that is the 
theory that Bothamley slayed himself. Coun- 
sel suggested that he was disposed to be fair ; 
counsel suggested that every promise that he 
had made to this jury in stating his case has 
been realized in evidence. Where is the evidence 
to show that the defendant in sending the deed 
to Harvey county for record, dated the letter 
which she wrote in the vicinity of Caldwell, at 
Fort Reno, as he said? He had to acknowledge, 
after fifteen months in which to prepare his case, 
that he was mistaken. Another thing, gentlemen 
of the jury, where is the evidence in this case that 
when the defendant started away from Waukesha 
she made any promise to Reese that she would 
return to him, and returning, bring back the sum 
of eighteen thousand dollars, which she expected 
to realize out of "a hudnes^'^ in Harvey county. 

" When that fact was suggested to the jury it 
seemed to my mind that it would give them a 
theory in the case. The evidence totally and 
absolutely fails upon that proposition. There is 
no evidence upon it. 

" I want you to be governed by the rule that 
what is not proven in a criminal case does not 
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exist. We have no right to make any pre- 
sumptions, unless it be something that neces- 
sarily follows from that which has been abso- 
lutely proven. We have no right to bank on 
suppositions; to bank on suggestions to bring 
into the case. prejudice of any kind. The jurors 
in this case, at the opening of it, promised that 
they would try it upon the law and evidence, and 
render their verdict accordingly. That, gentle- 
men, is all we ask. We don't come before you in 
this case to beg a verdict, but we come before 
you, gentlemen of the jury, to show absolutely 
and beyond all question, that the defendant is not 
only not guilty, but that she has shown herself to 
be innocent beyond a reasonable doubt. Counsel 
profess to be fair. Counsel have had at their 
back the power of the Gtovemment of the United 
States ; counsel have been aided and assisted by 
detectives whenever they demanded it ; they have 
been able to scour this Union from one end to 
the other to discover some evidence, and what 
have they laid before this jury ? Not a solitary 
circumstance. Mark what I say. Not a solitary 
circumstance tending to show that the defendant 
killed Bothamley, but which also tends to show 
that Bothamley killed himself. After having all 
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this vast opportunity for preparation, the jury 
had a right to expect that if there was any evi- 
dence abroad in the land against Nellie C. Bailey, 
the defendant in this case, that it should be 
brought before them. Then, I say, gentlemen of 
the jury, that especially in this case, what is not 
proven by irrefutable proof does not exist, and 
the jury must so maintain it. Counsel d^ire to 
be fair, yet after all these vast opportunities for 
preparation, after going through the farce of this 
trial, after having been offered every chance that 
could possibly be afforded to men on this -earth to 
show that the defendant was guilty, they were 
not content untQ they had humiliated her. When 
they could not, by all their power, affect her 
statement upon the stand, I say that they were 
not content until they had humiliated her by ask- 
ing her upon the stand if some member of her 
family, some kith or Mn, had not been in the pen- 
itentiary. As a caption of monumental meanness 
in the trial of causes, I place that. There was no 
excuse for it. It was brought out by a pretense 
upon the cross-examination of the witness, and 
then the offense was added to by referring to it 
upon the argument that was made in the opening 
of this case before this jury. Gentlemen of the 
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jury, I say that such a thing ought to be spumed 
by every honest juror, and by every honest man. 
It is all that any of us can do in this world to ac- 
count for our own faults, without being charged 
with those of others. It is about all we can do to 
bear our own burdens, without taking up all of 
those of our kith and kin. 

" This, gentlemen of the jury, is a sample of 
fairness. This, gentlemen of the jury, is a fair 
sample of this prosecution. Having failed to 
gather anything in the case anywhere to convict 
this defendant, they were not content until upon 
her final examination upon the stand they gave 
her a slap in the face before the people. 

" It is a great principle, gentlemen of the jury, 
that any citizen put upon trial, no matter how 
high or low, shall be presumed to be innocent 
until guilt is proven beyond a reasonable doubt. 
It is a great principle that no citizen can be con- 
victed of a crime until he or she have had a full, 
fair and complete trial before a jury of their coun- 
trymen. 

" This, gentlemen, is the defense of all of us. 
This is the one thing for which even the guilty 
criminal may feel grateful, even though he may 
have to go to the gallows. 
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^' In the trial of a crimiDalcaseit sometimes be- 
comes necessary to resort to circmnstantial evi- 
dence. It is necessary in this case. I am not 
going to argne to you that the Govenunent shall 
be called upon to bring some one who saw that 
crime committed, if crime it was ; it is absolutely 
impossible. Away on yonder prairie, without 
any inhabitant about ; no one in the vicinity but 
the boys, half a mile away ; in the night time ; in 
the darkest hours of the night, when all humanity 
is asleep, Clement Bothamley comes to his death 
in the confines of that narrow car ; no one about 
him but the defendant in this case. She is arrested, 
and charged with his murder. 

'' In such a case, posititive proof is impossible. 
But how about circumstantial evidence? It is 
not to be presumed that because we try the case 
by circumstantial evidence, we shall be satisfied 
with less proof, and with less amount of conviction, 
and render a verdict upon a less amount of evi- 
dence, than we would if it was positive evidence, 
but the circumstances upon which the citizen's life 
is to be forfeited must be so absolute, so conclu- 
sive, that the same conviction is pro<luced in the 
minds of a jury that would be produced if some 
one would swear to it positively. Gentlemen of 
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the jury, this is the rule : That you must have a 
chain of circumstances which, being interpreted, 
say that the defendant is guilty of this crime. 
That chain of circumstances must not be suscepti- 
ble of any other conclusion, for, if this chain of 
circumstances may be made to agree with another 
supposition, to agree with the hypothesis of her 
innocence, or if the circumstances can be explained 
in any other way than with the idea that she 
killed Bothamley, then she must be discharged. 
That is the absolute rule. It is a rule without an 
exception. 

" It is not enough that the circumstances agree 
with her guilt, but they must absolutely discard 
every other proposition. How about the circum- 
stances in this case? If we start with their start- 
ing, the first circumstance that the Government 
might be supposed to introduce, and go through 
until the death of Bothamley, is there a continu- 
ous chain of circumstAnces which point unerringly 
to defendant as the murderess of Bothamley, and 
which cannot be explained upon any other hy- 
pothesis? Gentlemen of the jury, before enter- 
ing upon the discussion or these circumstances, I 
wish to state this proposition, that you may take 
all of the actual circumstances from beginning to 
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end, and every one of them as they were droppe<l 
from the lips of the witnesses for the Govern- 
ment, or within a short time thereafter, were ex- 
plained by the Government itself. 

"In 1878 or 1879, Clement Bothamley, an Eng- 
lishman, abandoned his lawful wife and two little 
children in England, and ran off to America with 
a mistress. He located at Newton, Kansas, and 
passed this mistress as his wife. He bought a fine 
house, and put out the reputation that he was 
wealthy. He lived with this mistress magnifi- 
cently a few months. After a few months she 
gave birth to a child ; immediately after she 
died — gentlemen, remember, died of fright 1 
Shortly afterwards the babe died. Bothamley 
was stricken with rheumatism, not temporary, but 
something fixed in its nature, that stayed with 
hinL He then took up his abode with Mr. 
Weaver, with whom he lived several months. 
Iv ellie C. Bailey was the daughter of a plain far- 
mer living near Halstead. Her maiden name was 
Nellie C. Benthusen. In 1880, I believe, 1879 or 
1880, she married Shannon Bailey, a money bro- 
ker at Newton. In 1880, having before visited 
at Mr. Weaver's, she visited at Mr. Weaver's one 
day, and met Bothamley there. This was the first 
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time they came together. They were introduced, 
and visited together during the day; she met him 
again once more, and then went away to Canton. 
She stayed there some time with her husband* 
They had trouble ; he sold out his business there, 
and they wandered over the earth for a consider- 
able space of time. The result of it all was that 
they parted. The Government teUs you that when 
they parted he gave her four thousand dollars in 
money. She meets Bothamley again when she is 
returning home ; meets him at Emporia. Having 
heard that she had had trouble with her husband, 
he began talking with her. Now, ' in a few min- 
utes,' says this fair prosecution, ' he asked her to 
correspond with him? The evidence is that they 
rode from Emporia to Newton together. Is that 
a few minutes ? They sat in the same seat, and 
talked together. She told him that she was not 
going to live with Bailey any more. After they 
got to Newton, he wanted to come to see her. 
She told him her father's folks were strict, and he 
must not do so. He wanted to correspond, and 
she agreed. Before they parted he put upon her 
finger a ring, and it is there today. They did be- 
gin the correspondence, and she went to Illinois on 
a visit, and the correspondence was kept up. These 
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letters came from Sedgwick, with a red seal upon 
them. Bothamley was corresponding with her, 
and she was not compelling him to correspond, 
because she was in Illinois and he in Kansas. 
After a little while she makes an entry in the little 
book. She says it is some of her foolish scribbling, 
and there, for the first time, in 1882, she signs her 
name as Bertha Bothamley. There was begin- 
ning to be an understanding between them. They 
had a long correspondence ; she had received a 
goodmeny letters from him; she leaves Illinois, 
and meets him at St. Louis. I don't suppose she 
compelled him to meet her there. I reckon he 
went there of his own accord. They went to 
Valley Center ; I don't suppose she compelled him 
to come back to his ranch ; he was willing, or he 
would not have come ; if he was not, he might 
have called the police, and defended himself 
against this evil woman ; but they come here ; he 
takes her to to his ranch ; he introduces her as 
his sister Bertha. I don't suppose he was com- 
pelled to do it. While you may make a bird fly, you 
can't make a bird sing. While she might compel 
Bothamley to go, she could hardly make him in- 
troduce her as his sister. She stays there some 
considerable time, four weeks I believe. After 
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she is there, he tells her all his troubles. He tells 
her that he ran away from England ; he tells her 
that those he left in England are well provided 
for ; he wants to keep away from that wife, and 
that the woman he had in Newton was not his 
wife ; he wants to form an engagement with the 
defendant ; it culminates in that way ; he loads 
her with rich presents ; this jewelry, these fine 
diamonds, these elegant things we have heard so 
much about on this trial. Was it anything strange 
that he should ? They belonged to the woman he 
had at Newton. Was there anything unreason- 
able that he should give them to Nellie ? He did, 
anyhow. She had them with her ; he brought 
her to Wichita to have her dresses made over ; she 
went East upon a visit to her relatives ; upon that 
trip she had that fine clothing and jewelry ; that 
is proven beyond all question of doubt; after her 
return, a portion of it was received back here. 
There are Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Sweet, Mrs. Tichenor, 
Mrs. Eich, and Mr. Beese, all testify to the fact 
that she had these things. Their testimony all 
t^oes to prove that she had those things upon that 
trip, a year before she and Bothamley start upon 
their trip. Now she says in her story before this 
jury that when she was at his place in September, 
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1883, they agreed upon this marriage, and agreed 
to make the trip out of this country, he to get his 
divorce and then be married. Is there any other 
proof to support that proposition? Do you re- 
member the testimony of young Vetter? It was 
that in 1882, about September, October or No- 
vember, 1882, Bothmaley came to Doty's ranch, 
down by Halstead, and hired him to work for 
him ; that he went and worked in the months of 
November and December, 1882; that while so 
working, Bothamley told him that he had made 
up his mind to go to Texas or New Mexico, and 
asked witness if he would go with him. Clem- 
ent Bothamley had ample cause for want- 
ing to go to Texas or New Mexico. He 
did not have sufflcent range, he had trouble with 
the people, and he desired to hide away with his 
£nglish wife. 

"After staying with him some little time at 
the ranch, Nellie made her visit in the East. 
On this trip she carried the jewels with her, wore 
them, showed them, pledged a part of them to 
borrow money. And this visit was made by and 
with Bothamley's consent. It was to cover the 
period of many months, while he prepared for his 
trip across the plains to their future home. She 
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visited friends in New Jersey and New York, and 
thence journeyed to Wisconsin. Here she met 
with Eobert Eeese, and had that o\& fiasco. That 
was a foolish episode, but how does it aflfect this 
case ? She might marry Beese in earnest or in 
jest, and still not murder Bothamley. It seems 
he bantered her while at an evening party, and 
she, never to be outdone, accompanied him before 
a man who proved to be a justice, and a ceremony 
was gone through which both concerned intended 
as a joke, but which they later heard was a for- 
mal, and may be, binding marriage. But upon 
any theory of this case, that marriage Ls totally 
immaterial. She stayed at Waukesha till in June. 
During all this time they had been corresponding. 
" On June 7, 1883, she left Wisconsin on the 
receipt of a letter from Bothamley to go to his 
ranch near Sedgwick City, and now, says counsel 
upon the other side, she writes a number of let- 
ters, which he has read to the jury, that the jury 
must have thought she was expressing the honest 
sentiments of her heart. But, gentleman of the 
jury, ' She has,' says he, ' come and admitted upon 
the stand that it was all stuff, or taffy, or a false- 
hood.' Therefore, gentleman of the jury, the 
defendant should be hung(?). 
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" If the yyriting of foolish letters is to become a 
capital offense in this country ^ what^ in the name of 
God^ wiU become of our statesmen f 

"She returned to Valley Center. There he 
meets her, but before that, and before it is impos- 
sible for her to be present to exercise that magical 
influence over him, which they will try to argue 
about. When she was away ; not there at all ; 
when she is on her road to Valley Center, what 
doe6 he say about it ? He tells Vetter that he is 
going to Newton to get his sister. He goes, and 
at night returns with the defendant, whom he 
introduces to the witness as his sister Bertha. 
Now, gentleman of the jury, there will no doubt 
be a good deal of talk- to you about those false 
names which she went under for a long time, and 
under which she signed these papers, and I want 
you to remember this fact, and then I don't care 
how much they talk about it. All these false 
names came otU of his ovm head. When you 
examine the matter, you will see that every one 
of them was the work of Bothamley, and then, 
gentlemen of the jury, you must believe the 
plain, simple statement of the defendant upon 
the stand. It was all his own sheme, and all an 
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attempt upon his part to put his property beyond 
the reach of his wife in England. 

" Why, having done a thing like that, having 
abandoned his lawful >vife in England, it is a fact 
that must turn up on whatever shore he had 
lived. It IS the thing that must always make 
him afraid. It is the spectre from which he 
would always flee, imagining that every man is a 
witness against him, and knows what he has 
done ; imagining that every moment the hand of 
justice will fall upon him, and in his ignorance 
supposing that that woman might come and take 
all he had away. That is what he is trying to 
evade. He must have those deeds. It is on the 
16th of August, says Mr.-Hatton, that the defend- 
ant did some very fine acting. Now, gentlemen of 
the jury, it is said in the testimony, and by the 
Government's witnesses, that Bothamley was a 
hard man to deal with ; that he was particular 
about financial transactions. He owned a section 
of land. How could the defendant get that land 
away from him \vithout his consent? How 
could she get a deed purporting to convey that 
property to her, without his consent ? Only by 
forcing him to sign a deed, or by forging the 
deed herself. She didn't force it. On the con- 
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trary, he came before the notary, and the latter 
says she didn't bulldoze him, but he signed it of 
his own free will. 

" Now, gentlemen of the jury, it will never do 
to hang a person upon the idea that Bothamley 
didn't know what he was signing, or upon the 
idea that she had bulldozed him into signing it. 
That won't do at alL 

^^ He signs that deed himself. When she comes 
to make the deed from Sarah A. Laws to Bertha 
L. Bothamley, and there is difficulty about recog- 
nizing her with the notary, he posts off to find a 
man who can recognize him as Clement Botham- 
ley, he then and there declaring that she is Sarah 
A. Laws. Getlemen of the jury, I said a moment 
ago that as to both of these fictitious names you 
would find the lie in his mouth first. Is it not so ? 
He told Vetter.that the woman was Bertha 
Bothamley, his sister. He ran off to find a man 
to recognize him, that he might recognize her to 
the notary as Sarah A. Laws. If Bertha L. Bot- 
hamley and Sarah A. Laws are bad features in this 
case, they belong to the dead, and not to defendant. 

"Leavmg that transaction, they started to go 
out of the country. When they started out she 
had a mask upon her face. Is there any explana- 
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tion of that circumstance except that she mur- 
dered Bothamley ? 

" How is this ? Here is Bothamley in Harvey 
county. Nearly everybody knows him, and a 
great many know her They are in the midst of 
people who know both of them ; they are trying 
to get away secretly ; he wants Mrs. Tracy and 
the boys to continue under the idea that this 
woman is his sister ; he wants to get out of the 
country ; he wants the woman to go away with 
him as his sister ; they are going in the direction 
of Mt. Hope ; they are to pass over a good stretch 
of country in Harvey county ; it is not unreason- 
able that there may be somebody that will know 
her ; it is not unreasonable that he would request 
her to place that mask over her face ; nor is it 
unreasonable that any woman starting out in 
the scorching sun of August in this country to 
travel with sheep, would put something over 
her face to save it from being sunburned. 
Why, they have taken the trouble to prove 
that she stayed very closely in the house while 
about Bothamley's place. All the more reason 
for seeking to defend her cheeks against the 
burning rays of an August sun. Can you 
hang the defendant in this case upon a proposi- 
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tion of this kind ? Does that become an absolute 
circumstance against her? When they reached 
Mt. Hope Bothamley got sick, and she went away 
and left him there. Having been gone awhile, 
she came back to get him before he had recovered 
suJEciently to go on with safety on his trip. An- 
other bad circumstance ! 

" I suppose she forced him to go ; I suppose she 
compelled him in some way to go ; suppose that 
by the magic of her presence he could not resist. 
How about the fact, and does it come from Nel- 
lie's statement ? 

" Why, it is proven by witnesses that are un- 
questioned, that on the contrary, she didn't want 
him to start out from Mt. Hope, but used all the 
arguments she could to persuade him to stay 
there until he was fully recovered, and then to go 
by way of railroad from there to Texas, instead 
of crossing the country at all. If the government 
had any theory at all in this prosecution that is 
bottomed on any sense at all, it must be bottomed 
upon the idea that she had planned the killing 
of Bothamley in the Territory long before she 
started out. 

^'If she had maxle up her mind to kill him in 

the Territory; if she had possessed herself of 
14 
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this property with this view; if all she was 
waiting for was to get him into the Territory 
to perpetrate this deed, will any human being 
explain to me why she had argued with him to 
stay there until he had recovered and then go by 
railroad to Texas ? Gentlemen of the jury, that 
fact is proven by irrefragible testimony. Proven 
by Miss Hull, proven by Dr. Dwight, by Mrs. 
Dwight, and the majority of the testimony shows 
beyond all possibility of doubt that all this time 
Nellie Bailey had no thought in her head of com- 
mitting any crime upon the person of Bothamley. 
If she had not conceived it then, and even if she 
did conceive it afterwards, then you must lay aside 
all these preceding circumstances as nothing at all, 
as they were done without design. Do we get the 
full force of the proposition? If she tried to 
persuade him not to go across the Territory, but 
to go around by railroad to Texas, then, gentle- 
men, she had no design at that time to kill him in 
the Territory. That being true, all these circum- 
stances about deeds, all this possessing herself of 
jewelry, all of this foolishness of Eeese, must be 
explained exactly as she said. Gtentlemen of the 
jury, in the name of these witnesses who have 
testified to that fact that she used every argument 
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to get Bothamley to go around by railroad to 
Texas, instead of going across the Territory, I say 
in the name of that evidence, you must cut away 
from this consideration everything that transpired 
prior to that time, because she was then innocent 
and without design. Either Miss Hull swore to a 
falsehood, either Mrs. Dwight sat upon the witness 
stand and perjured herself, or else the defendant 
was at the time without design, because here i^ a 
fact inconsistent, directly at war with the idea 
that she had plotted upon the life of Bothamley. 
Gentlemen of the jury, we may fairly say that all 
prior to this is cut from the case. From now on, 
can we get another chain of circumstances upon 
which any jury, with even a barbarian's sense of 
justice, can be justified in finding the defendant 
guilty. They start in their buggy from Mt. Hope ; 
they come up with the boys in a couple of days. 
During that time she has passed a couple of days 
and nights with Bothamley; he has not been 
murdered ; he is spared ; they go on. On the night 
of the seventh of October they are at Hackberry 
creek. Now, for the first time upon that trip the 
sheep are kept at quite a distance from the car ; 
quite a distance apart ; the boys with the sheep 
and KeUie and the deceased in the car, are a 
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good distance apart; that for the first time on 
the trip. 

"That indicates design, does it? That indi- 
cates that she had brought about that separa- 
tion in order that she might murder 1 ini without 
the other parties being present? That is the 
worst argument we can put upon this circum- 
stance — that they were kept apart for the first 
time on the trip. At nightfall she is driving the 
sheep. She stops and comes back to the car, and 
it is half a mile away. What does she do ? Does 
she do what a person would do who wanted the 
car and sheep to remain separated that night? 
Not by any means. The witness of the govern- 
ment, Vetter, comes forward and relates that she 
tried to get Bothamley to take the car to where 
the sheep were. Not only that, but her last re- 
quest was that he and Dodson move the sheep 
back. Bothamley refused to go further. He had 
been suffering with terrible pain, and refused to 
go a foot further that night, and, as a last argu- 
ment, she asked Vetter when he got over there to 
move the sheep back, so that they would be to- 
gether, as she was afraid to stay that night alone 
with Bothamley, in the condition she was in. 
Vetter goes over, and when he gets there he finds 
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that the sheep have laid down, and that they coald 
not be got back. 

" Therefore, gentlemen of the jury, therefore in 
advance of any design of hers, but against her will, 
against her suggestion, against her request, against 
her argument, the car and the sheep remain apart 
that night. 

" Vetter leaves them late in the evening. So 
far as the government is concerned, that is the 
last seen of Bothamley alive. He is left in the 
car with the defendant. He is lying upon the 
bed, with his head to the south, and running full 
width of the car at his head is the cot upon which 
the defendant may have rested. The last that 
any of the government's witnesses saw is that 
Nellie is left there with the defendant on the 
evening of the seventh ; but in the night time, at 
just what hour they don't know, they hear a 
scream upon those wild prairies, they see a dog 
running back and foVth, and after some search 
find the defendant. She is crying and excited, 
bewildered with horror and fright. What is the 
first thing she cries out to the government's wit- 
nesses : ' Go to the car, quick ; something awful 
has happened ! ' 

" If any other woman had been in the car that 
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night, and the like had occurred to a dear one,#ts 
it did to the deceased in this case, and she ran out 
upon the prairie, the first inspiration when she 
reached those boys would be to say : 'Go to tl^B 
car, quick ; something awful has happened.' 

" Finally, Vetter, excited, runs for his horse, ai 
goes to the car ; goes around it, and calls, and calls; 
all is silent and dead, and he rides back in fear 
and says ' that he can get no response.' Still she 
says: *Go to the car, quick; something awful 
has happened.' He goes again^ and with the 
same result, preci^ly. When he returns from 
his fruitless errai^ the second time, Dodson then 
goes, and being possessed *of more courage, it be- 
ing more light to6, he comes into the car and finds 
Bothamley dead. He is lying upon his back, 
his left hand across his breast, his knees convul- 
sively drawn up, and his right hand pointing diredr 
ly to the wound, 

"He comes back, and there, in the solemn 
breaking of mom, he kneels down before this 
woman, still believing in her innocence ; he kneels 
down before this defendant, whom he believes to 
be the deceased man's sister, and saying, * Now, 
don't get excited,' says ' Clement is dead.' What 
did the defendant do? Propose to go to the 
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c%ri Propose to secrete the body? Pro- 
pose to get with all speed? Do anything that 
a guilty woman would have done? No, sir. But, 
without proposing that any of them shall go to 
the car, she says: 'I remember that a stranger 
this way the night before. Oo, quick, and 
if you can find him.' Willing to intrust the 
dead body of the deceased, willing to trust her 
fortunes, willing to trust the interpretation of all 
these awful marks with a stranger she had seen 
but once before. What would your wife, or mother, 
or sister have done* under the same circumstances ? 
Just exactly y^^ltj/t the Vfefendant did in this case. 
Would have sent for Jtftat stranger the minute the 
thought entered her head. Gentlemen of the 
jury, I declare 'any argument, any theory that 
says that all of these things were the cautious 
work of guilt, to be an absolute and unfounded 
falsehood. Defendant must not only be a splen- 
did actress, but she must be better than the best. 
This plain farmer's daughter must not be only 
a Lucretia Borgia, but she must be better than 
the best that has ever yet adorned the stage of 
tragedy, in order to have acted all of it; and 
acted it so wisely, because every motion, because 
every act, because every word is the unvarnished 
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eloquence, the unvarnished naturalness of inno- 
cence. Yes, you have explained everything so far, 
you have suggested one thing against another so 
far very successfully ; but how are you going to 
explain these facts ? 

" Mr. Hatton says after the death of this man 
she pretended to love, she told such villainous 
lies. What did she tell? She told that she 
was Clement Bothamley's sister. Whose lie 
was that? I have a remembrance that it was 
Clement Bothamley's. I have a remembrance 
that it had always been so. It is my recollec- 
tion that the boys supposed she was Botham- 
ley's sister. Gentlemen of the jury, what better 
would it have been if she had told the truth? 
Would it have brought Bothamley back to life? 
How would it have bettered matters? Here were 
these boys, supposing her to be the sister of their 
employer. This was her shield and protector. 
Here was a shield under which she marched with 
these boys. She was the sister of Bothamley. 
She told no lie that had not been told from day 
to day, and from time to time, and almost year 
after year prior to that time, and which they be- 
lieved, and the development of the dark secret 
would not have altered matters a particle. The 
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next day she sent the deed for record ; she sent 
the deed rifjht while he was being prepared for 
bnrial ; she had that deed before ; before he had 
turned it over to her. He didn't want that deed 
recorded until he left Kansas, because he did not 
want it made known to the British Association 
that he had parted with that section of land. He 
told her to take it and mail it on her last trip to 
Caldwell, and she forgot it. Not her testimony, 
but Vetter's; not her witness but the govern- 
ment's. He had directed her to take it to Cald- 
well, and she had forgotten it. Is it possible that 
if she had been scheming to get his property that 
she would have stupidly forgotten the very thing 
she was after ? 

" She had all the opportunities in the world to 
record it, and didn't record it. The fact of send- 
ing that deed was nothing unnatural. Bothamley 
said they could not record it until they got to 
Beno. So much about the deed. Gentlemen of 
the jury, I desire to declare that this woman who 
is charged with the murder of Bothamley on the 
plains, had everything to gain by his being alive, 
and the sequel has shown that she had everything 
to lose by his death. What has she got today 
that is his ? Has not she defended this case with- 
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out anything, and the administrator, representing 
the heirs of Bothamley, has reduced everything to 
his possession? I say, that if she had desired to 
possess herself of the property of Bothamley, the 
time had not yet arrived. There is no motive 
discoverable in this case. She had everything be- 
fore. She had a half interest in the sheep. He 
told Miss Hull so; he told Mr. Dwight so; he 
told Mrs. Dwight so ; the defendant testified so ; 
he said to Vetter that she had an interest in the 
sheep. He always spoke of them as 'our sheep.' 
"Gentlemen of the jury, there is but one 
question in this case, and that is murder or 
suicide. I have contended that all the facts 
and circumstances in this case were as reason- 
able upon the idea of suicide as upon the idea 
of murder, and more so. Now, gentlemen of the 
jury, suicide is not an ordinary crime to commit. 
It is something that people do not usually com- 
mit, and we must not presume that Bothamley 
committed suicide unless he had great cause. 
How abbut it ? We find him a few years ago, 
abandoning his lawful wife and two little children 
in England ; we find him making up with a mis- 
tress ; we find her dying a few months afterwards 
of fright \ we find the little child bom at that 
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time^ dying a few days afterwards; we find a 
terrible disease seizing upon Botbamley, and hold- 
ing him firmly in its grasp, like some avenging 
fiend, until the day of his death ; we find Botham- 
ley from time to time threatening to commit 
suicide ; we find him proposing to Dr. Dwight to 
give him something to end his life ; we find him 
fondling with a six-shooter, and telling how he 
could shoot himself; by the testimony of Miss 
Hull, by the testimony of Dr. Dwight, by the 
testimony of Mrs. Dwight, by the testimony of 
Vetter, by the testimony of everybody, we find 
that he was a nervous, exciteable man ; we find 
that at all times he was taking a great deal of 
medicine, and at others a great deal of morphine ; 
we find him declaring that if he was always to 
continue in that diseased condition, suffering with 
rheumatism, which racked his joints day and 
night, he would take a sLx-shooter and put an end 
to his life. This was not in jest. Sometimes in 
jest, sometimes half insane, sometimes clearly in 
earnest. We find him careless in the use of fire- 
arms. I say, we find him making love with and 
fondling firearms. Yonder he is in the car, on the 
wild, lonely prairie ; no one in the car but this 
woman who is his la«t love on earth ; he has cut 
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loose from everything else in the world. Both- 
amley lies there in his car, and she upon the cot ; 
they talk, and talk, and talk about their troubles — 
his troubles, and the trip to Texas ; she says she is 
so weary she falls asleep, and leaves him mutter- 
ing in the darkness ; the only creature who is left 
to console him, broken down with her own trials 
and sleeping, leaves him to agony and to fate. 
Bothamley lies there in his car ; there, in the grasp 
of that awful night, he gets to thinking over the 
history of his past ; his pain keeps him awake ; 
his agony is his conscience's goad ; he gets to con- 
templating his awful crime. He is wrought up 
gradually. 

" The only person for whom he had any cause 
to live ; the only person who is left to console him 
falls to sleep again ; it is then presumably twelve 
o'clock. Bothamley lies there trying to steep, but 
with the pain, agony, and conscience he has, it is 
impossible to sleep ; he lies there in solitude and 
thinlcs and thinks ; gradually the immensity of his 
crimes grow upon him ; there, in terror of imagi- 
nation, he perhaps sees the woman he had led to 
the altar, and sworn to love and protect until 
death should part; there, in agony, he perhaps 
sees the little children, pressing little hands upon 
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his cheeks, repeating the blessed name, *papa, 
papa.' There, m agony, he sees the mistress that 
he took up with ; leaving the country of his birth, 
\vith all of its endearments, all of its affections, 
going away to America, across the deep waters ; he 
sees her after the few months of crime, dying in 
fright! Again, he sees the child of his illicit 
love perishing away ; his conscience is poisoned 
by such thoughts. A thousand furies mock him, 
and dear upbraiding ghosts glare at him through 
the awful gloom. Awakened from this frightful 
reverie by the pinch of pain ; gasping in the very 
grip of utmost agony, he bethinks him of that 
pistol, his last companion, sole anodyne of grief, 
like his, he seizes on it, it was but a foot away, 
and inflicts that awful wound, and in a moment 
frees himself of all this pain, remorse and agony. 
Eveything agrees with the theory that he com- 
mitted suicide. In the silence of death, his hands 
and fingers point out the real offender. This 
work on medical jurisprudence (holding one in 
his hand,) says : ' The hands of the dead body in 
some cases will be found with the pistol so firmly 
clasped that the fingers must be sawn or broken 
away in order to get them loose.' This is almost 
infallible evidence of suicide. Gentlemen of the 
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jury, take that pistol, take it and hold it as a man 
would to shoot himself. You will observe that 
where held in this way — Avith the thumb on the 
trigger, that it is not clenched with the same firm 
grasp that it is when held with the finger on the 
trigger. In case of instant death, under the 
theory that we advance, the fingers might have 
to be cut away, to free the weapon, if held (so), 
but, if held in this position (so), as we claim it 
was in this grave instance, it is not so clinched, 
and it would fall away as this pistol fell, and the 
hand of he dead would remain pointing out the 
real author of the terrible deed. 

" Gentlemen, I say that the facts and circum- 
stances in this case not only prove that Nellie 
C. Bailey didn't kill the deceased, but they also 
prove irrefragably to my mind, and it seems to 
me must prove to the mind of every unpreju- 
diced man, that Clement Bothamley, there in the 
thick darkness of that awful night, did what he 
so often contemplated and threatened, — kUled 
himself by his ovm hands.^^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

JUDGE FOSTBE's CHAEOE TO THE JUKY. 

The following is Judge Foster's charge to the 
jury: 

Oentlemen of the JUKY. — The defendant, 
Nellie C. Bailey, stands charged with the high 
crime of murder. It is averred that on or about 
the 8th day of October, 1883, within the Indian 
Territory, attached to this judicial district, she 
did feloniously, willfully and of her malice afore- 
thought, with a pistol loaded with powder and 
leaden ball, shoot and mortally wound Clement 
Bothamley, in and upon the head, of which mor- 
tal wound said Clement Bothamley instantly 
died. A murder is defined by the common law 
as an unlawful killing of a person with malice 
aforethought; and malice aforethought means, 
that the act has been attended with such circum- 
stances as are ordinary indications and evidence 
of a wicked, depraved and malignant spirit, re- 
gardless of the social duties and obligations, and 
deliberately bent on mischief, and in general any 
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formed and premeditated design of doing mis- 
chief, may be called malice aforethought. Mal- 
ice may be either express of implied by law. 
Express malice is where one person kills another 
with a deliberate mind and premeditated design, 
such design being evidenced by extrinsic circum- 
stances, such as lying in wait, antecedent mena- 
ces, former concocted schemes to do the party 
bodily harm and to commit the offense. Malice 
may be impUed from any deliberate, cruel act 
committed by one person against another, al- 
though it be sudden and unaccompanied by the 
extrinsic evidences usually attending express 
mahce. It matters not, however, whether the 
act is done with malice express or implied, so 
the malice exists, and the question whether the 
act is done with malice must be determined from 
the manner and circumstances under which it was 
done. Every rational person is presumed to intend 
the ordinary natural consequences of his own acts, 
and hence, if a person willfully and deliberately 
shoots and wound another with a leaden bullet, 
from which wound the person dies, the law pre- 
sumes the intent to kill, and if the act is done 
under circumstances as evince a formed and 
premeditated design to commit the act, the law 
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presumes and implies it was done with malice 
aforethought. 

^^In this case in order to find the defendant 
guilty, it must appear and be shown from the 
evidence beyond a reasonable doubt that the ac- 
cused gave the deceased, Bothamley, the gunshot 
wound charged in the indictment ; that she gave 
the wound with malice aforethought, and that 
the deceased of the wound came to his death. I 
apprehend from the evidence in this case the first 
proposition, did the accused give the deceased 
the gun-shot wound? is the most diflBcult and 
the one which will demand your most serious 
and careful consideration ; for should you find she 
did give the wound, that she fired the shot, 
which the evidence shows passed into and through 
the head of the deceased, I apprehend that you 
would find but little difficulty in deciding the 
question of malice and the cause of the death. 

" Yon are called upon to reach a verdict in this 
case upon circumstantial evidence alone. No 
human being, so far as the evidence shows, except 
Clement Bothamley and defendant, Nellie C. 
Bailey, were present or witnessed the shooting. 
It was done in the dead hour of night within the 
vehicle used by these parties on their journey 
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and out upon the open prairie in the Indian coun- 
try and far from any habitation. It is very fre- 
quently the case that crimes if proven at all 
must be proven by circumstantial evidence, and 
circumstantial evidence may be, and often is, as 
satisfactory and convincing as direct proof. Wit- 
nesses may be mistaken, or may forget, or swear 
falsely to occurrences coming under their observar 
tion, but a circumstance when established by evi- 
dence is a fixed fact, more or less important as it 
tends in a greater or less degree to point out the 
truth. But in order to warrant a conviction on 
circumstantial evidence each fact necessary to 
the conclusion sought to be established must be 
proven by competent evidence ; all the facts must 
be consistent with each other, and with the main 
facts sought to be proved, and the circumstances 
taken together must be of a conclusive nature, 
and leading as a whole to a satisfactory and inev- 
itable conclusion, and produce in effect a reason- 
able and moral conviction, that the accused and 
no other person, committed the offense charged. 
" If you have a reasonable doubt as to the guilt 
of the defendant you have to acquit. A reason- 
able doubt is not every doubt, for there may 
be doubts that are unreasonable. It may be 
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defined in this way. After you have given due 
consideration and weight to all the evidence pro- 
duced and the facts and circumstances proven, if 
there is in your minds a want of an abiding con- 
viction of the defendant's guilt you must acquit. 
If the killing of Clement Bothamley was a mur- 
der, there is evidence tending to show that it was 
a most cruel and well nigh fiendish act, and if the 
defendant committed the act neither her sex or 
condition can shield her from the penalty of an 
outraged law. The law has clothed this woman 
with the presumption of innocence, and before 
you can find her guilty that presumption must be 
dispelled by the evidence. 

" In this case the theory and charge of the gov- 
ernment is that Nellie Bailey gave the fatal shot 
that took the life of Clement Bothamley ; that 
she did the deed deliberately and with premedita- 
tion, and that she had a motive in doing it, the 
motive of gain ; a purpose of possessing herself of 
the real and personal property of the deceased. 
The theory of the defense is that the fatal shot 
was fired by the hand of the deceased, either vol- 
untarily or involuntarily ; either by accident or 
design. These two theories should receive your 
most painstaking and careful investigation in the 
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light of the evidence. You are not to jump at 
conclusions. You are to consider the time, the 
place, and all the circumstances ; the probabilities 
and evidence tending to support or overthrow 
either one or the other theory. A very pertinent 
subject of inquiry is the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a motive for the defendant to commit the 
crime charged, for it is unusual for a person to com- 
mit a heinous oflfense without some motive. On 
this point the prosecution has offered evidence to 
prove that Clement Bothamley was possessed of 
considerable real and personal property; that pre- 
vious to his death the defendant had managed to 
get the real estate into her own assumed name ; 
that after his death she recorded the deeds of con- 
veyance, and had his sheep and other property, 
and was making her way to Texas with it when 
arrested. These transactions the defendant offers 
evidence to explain. She claims that Bothamley 
for certain reasons desired to put his real estate 
out of his own name, and that in taking the deed 
of the ranch she acted under his directions, and 
that the reason for her holding onto the sheep 
and other property was that she had an inter- 
est in them as part owner; that she had put 
nearly three or four thousand dollars of her 
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own money into the property. The defendant 
offers other evidence to show that the deceased 
had a motive and good cause for taking his own 
life. This evidence bearing upon the motives of 
the parties and the conduct of the defendant, both 
before and after the death of Bothamley, as well 
as on the night of his death, are important and 
demand your careful consideration. You are to 
determine and decide the credibility of the wit- 
nesses giving evidence in this case. You have 
the right to discredit the testimony of any wit- 
ness in whole or in part if you consider it un- 
worthy of credit, and in determining the weight 
to be given to the testimony of a witness you may 
take into consideration the interest of the witness 
in the result of this case ; his means of knowledge 
as well as his inclination to speak the truth ; the 
witness' manner on the witness stand and the 
consistency of his story, and any other matter 
legitimately bearing on the credibility of his tes- 
timony. If you believe any witness has willingly 
sworn falsely to any material fact you may dis- 
credit his whole testimony. The law holds that a 
witness who has shown himself capable and will- 
ing to deliberately falsify the facts is not entitled 
to belief in a court of justice, and you are not 
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compelled to analyze his testimony, separating the 
false from the true, but you may cast it all aside 
if you choose to do so. Gentlemen, you may take 
the case and decide it." 

The jury retired at 3.30 p. m., and inside of five 
minutes brought in a verdict of not guilty. The 
announcement of the verdict was received with 
great applause. Cheer after cheer arose from the 
vast throng that were in the opera house and in 
the street in front of the building. Nellie was 
immediately surrounded by the jurymen, who 
were shedding tears of joy over the brave little 
woman they had just set free. The crowd was 
fra itic to get near Nellie to congratulate her ; men 
were shaking hands with each other as if they had 
won a victory themselves; women were crying 
and weeping over her as if it were their own 
daughter. The whole city was wild with joy 
over the result of the triaL The Wichita Band 
showed their respect for the heroine of the hour 
by driving to the door of the opera house and 
playing several of their choicest selections of 
music. While the congratulations were going on 
inside, and a^ the crowd gave way for Nellie and 
her lawyers, accompanied by her father and rela- 
tives to the carriage that stood waiting to conduct 
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them to the depot, three cheers were given for the 
bravest little woman in America. As the carriage 
drove away NeUie waved an adieu with her little 
white lace handkerchief, to the friends she was 
leaving. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

NBLLIB AT HOICB. 



The crowd was so excited after the announce- 
ment of the verdict that they would gladly have 
carried Nellie in triumph, on their shoulders, out 
of the court room. 

She was very weak and nervous after the terri- 
ble ordeal which she had passed through during 
the last few days. And oh, how homesick she 
was ! She had not visited the home of her child- 
hood since the summer of 1882. She and her 
father, with her other relatives, took the first 
train for Halstead. 

Sad and weary she proceeded on her journey. 
When she arrived at her destination, and stepped 
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from the cars, another crowd of cordial friends 
had gathered to greet her, and her remaining 
strength was ahnost exhausted by the hearty 
handshaking she received. She was then driven 
to her home on the farm. 

It was not the prodigal son this time, but the 
wayward daughter, returning to her dear, sick 
mother, whose illness had been occasioned by 
fear and anxiety for the safety of her child. It is 
true, Nellie did not suflfer for food like the prodi- 
gal of old, but on the contrary fared sumptuously, 
and, no doubt, had many good times ; yet, after 
all this, what must have been the feelings of that 
daughter, when she once more looked on the 
scenes of her early childhood, where the happiest 
part of her life had been spent, and clasped in her 
arms that dear, wearied mother. Leaving the 
reader, who is already acquainted with the at- 
tending circumstances, to imagine the joy and 
rapture of the meeting between the mother and 
the child, we will try to describe another scene, 
not less happy — at least on the part of one — that 
of the meeting with Uncle Joe. 

When Nellie stepped into the kitchen after 
greeting her mother. Uncle Joe was just coming 
in with an armful of wood. He threw it down 
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and exclaimed, '^La! la sakes! God bless the 
chile!" and clasping both of Nellie's hands he 
kissed them many times, and poured out innu- 
merable blessings upon her. He had been in good 
spirits through her trial, and firmly believed that 
Nellie would be acquitted. One night, just after 
the trial began, he dreamed that she had been 
proven innocent; and jumping up he dressed 
quickly, came down stairs, and calling to Mrs. 
Benthusen, told her that Nellie was coming home. 
" I seed her in my dream coming, and she was 
dressed in white. I seed Mr. Bothamley and he 
told me she was good, and that he was so tired of 
life, he took that pistol and killed himself. I 
seed him and talked to him ; he came right up to 
my bed ; I could almost touch him ; I could see 
the hole in his head, and the blood running all 
over his face. I knowed our little Nellie was not 
so bad as to kill that man." 

Mrs. Benthusen felt greatly relieved by Joe's 
dream, for there was such an earnest confi- 
dence in his faith that the most incredulous 
could not help being somewhat influenced by 
it. Now it was this unbounded belief in sur- 
rounding spiritual help that sustained and con- 
soled the blacks, in their trials and scourgings 
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daring the days of bondage, who amid all their 
tortures, felt that kind spirits were hovering 
over them. For this very cause, they lived and 
increased under the most cruel and debasing sys- 
tem of oppression the world has ever seen. 

It was not long after the return of Nellie to her 
home that Joe received word from Mr. Lane, that 
his sister Mary was living in Florida and doing 
welL Joe immediately commenced preparing to 
make her a visit. He has been a good and kind 
friend to others, may he meet with the same 
blessing and kindness in his endeavors to bring 
together the mother and his two children after 
their long separation. 

How foolish it seems for a sensible woman, and 
one who possessed such an affectionate heart, to 
leave her parents, especiaUy such nice parents as 
Nellie had — ^f or Mr. Benthusen is spoken of as one 
of the kindest and best of men — to follow a man 
of doubtful character. 

Why, we say, should NeUie give up her parents 
for such a man as Clement Bothamley, a man who 
had been guilty of so many crimes ; had made so 
many hearts ache, and had made so many homes 
desolate? 

But Nellie is not the only foolish woman that 
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has lived since "Mother Eve" lost her beuutilul 
home in the garden by trying to better her condi- 
tion. Each day brings to us a record of some 
human failure. Thousands of happy families are 
destroyed yearly by restlessness and discontent, 
caused by idleness. It has been said that the 
devil has less trouble with this class of persons 
than with any other, because they do his work 
without his personal supervision. But it is not 
necessary to enter into any theological discussion ; 
let us be guided by our own observation of what 
is constantly occurring around us. This idle and 
restless disposition, in many children, is often cul- 
tivated at home. Mothers, through mistaken 
kindness, instead of requiring their children to 
assist them, too often neglect the most important 
part of their education, and make slaves of them- 
selves, vainly imagining that they are giving ease 
and happiness to their sons and daughters by so 
doing ; the consequence is, they become men and 
women without having acquired any fixed habits 
of industry and without having formed any plans 
for an active and useful life ; this is more especially 
true in regard to the girls. A mother has a 
pretty daughter, she is proud of her : indeed, what 
mother is there who is not proud of her beautiful 
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child, and she determines to make a lady of her. 
Unconsciously, she cultivates in the mind of her 
child a love of dress and show, and a dislike for 
useful labor and home life. 

The result is, when she arrives at woman- 
hood she has no inclination to work, and if she 
had, she would not be able to do it, because she 
had never been taught. Nor is this all; the 
mother don't \i ant her to work, as she has edu- 
cated her to be a lady, and she directs her ener- 
gies toward procuring for her a suitable husband. 
Love is not taken into the account at all, the hus- 
band must have the means to support his wife in 
idleness and style, and ten chances to one, before 
the mother completes her arrangements, the 
daughter will elope with the hired man (if they 
are able to keep one). And why, because the 
daughter is restless, with no desire for useful em- 
ployment, yet is ready to do almost anything to 
create a sensation. 

If Nellie's mother had kept her child at work 
during her early life, what a comfort and conso- 
lation she might have been to her parents in their 
old age. Nellie possessed natural attractions and 
ability, and had she been trained to despise friv- 
olity, and her feet led into the paths of useful- 
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ness, she would have ignored Shannon Bailey and 
his wealth, and would have married the man she 
loved and been happy to share his little home, 
and would today be a happy and contented wife. 
But since it is useless to bewail the past, and say, 
" it might have been," let us look forward to the 
possibilities of the future. 

Nellie is still quite young, and with the wis- 
dom gained by the bitter experience of the past, 
may yet be able to add to the proof of her in- 
nocence the fact that she is a true and noble 
woman. 

" Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man. 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit. 
When man in the bush with God may meet ?" 
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CHAPTER XVllL 

SHANNON BAILET. 

It was a pleasant evening that the young peo- 
ple had passed at the elegant residence of Judge 
Matthews in Akron, but at the close of the fes- 
tivities two of the participants became angry 
with each other. 

Dora Matthews, the only daughter of the 
Judge, determined to tell her suitor what she 
thought of hun for the indifference with which 
he had treated her during the evening. 

He came at last to her when the guests were 
leaving. Dora was sensitive about what she 
considered ill treatment, and her suitor, who was 
Shannon, was also very spirited and quick tem- 
pered. 

" Well, Mr. Bailey, since you have treated me 
so coldly of late, and since you seem to pay so 
much attention to Miss Perkins, I don't feel 
under any obligations to receive any more calls 
from you," said Dora. 

"Indeed, Miss Dora," replied Mr. Bailey, "I 
was not aware that I was treating you in an un- 

289 
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becoming manner, by trying to entertain your 
invited guests. I saw that you looked as cold as 
an iceberg, but could divine no reason. Now I 
know it all; you were jealous of Miss Perkins, 
while I thought I was doing you a service in my 
efforts to render your company happy." 

Without another word, and without giving 
Dora any chance to reply, Mr. Bailey snatched up 
his hat and left the room. 

Mr. Bailey was highly respected by the business 
men of Akron. He owned quite a nunaber of 
shares in the Akron bank, in which he, at that 
time held the office of cashier. The next morn- 
ing he handed in his resignation, which greatly 
surprised all his friends, and before night had dis- 
posed of all his property in Akron. 

Without letting any one into the secret of his 
intentions, he took the westward bound train at 
midnight. 

Dora went to her room and sat at the window, 
gazing, apparently at the stars, but in reality, so 
absorbed in her reflections that she saw nothing. 

As soon as her lover had gone, her anger gave 
place to remorse. She saw plainly that she had 
been too hasty, and that Shannon had only been 
acting the part of a gentleman. It was nearly 
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morning before she retired, but she never closed 
her eyes. Her conscience told her that she 
should acknowledge her fault; but her pride 
seemed to say, that it would be too humiliating. 
So, without having arrived at a settled conclusion 
with regard to her future course in the matter, 
she arose and dressed for breakfast. 

The next morning, after Mr. Bailey's depart- 
ure, there was a rumor abroad that he had been 
murdered, as he was missing, and it was known 
that he had received a large sum of money the 
day before. By noon the excitement became 
intense, when it was known that his most inti- 
mate friends knew nothing of his whereabouts. 
The authorities were notified late in tba evening 
and detectives set to work, but no trace of him 
could be found. After several weeks of search, 
the detectives said that if he had left the city 
he must have been in the most perfect disguise ; 
and having become acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the love affair with Dora Matthews, 
they were of the opinion that he had committed 
suicide. 

If the citizens of Akron had been well versed 
in Shannon Bailey's disposition and love affairs, 
they would not have been very greatly alarmed 

16 
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by his sudden and unexpected departure ; for it 
is a remarkable fact that whenever he got into 
trouble, and " the course of true love did not run 
smooth," he invariably sold out and sought a new 
location. 

When the news reached Dora that the detec- 
tive believed that he had committed suicide, she 
suddenly was striken with remorse, shut herself 
up in her room refusing to see her most intimate 
friends. Her mother, noticing the change that 
had come over Dora, pressed her for an explana- 
tion, but failed to receive any satisfactory reply. 
Things went on in this manner for several months, 
the judge being absent on professional business. 

On his return home he found his daughter 
greatly reduced in flesh, and deathly pale. He 
told her plainly that she must disclose the cause 
of her grief, and give him a correct statement of 
the case. 

She told her father she was suffering remorse 
for her treatment of Shannon Bailey, which she 
feared had caused him to commit suicide. 

"Oh, pshaw 1" said the Judge, "is that all? 
Although I am not an expert detective, I can find 
Bailey in a few days." 

Knowing Bailey's propensity for the banking 
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business, and thinking it not reasonable for a 
young man, seeking his fortune, to go east, he 
commenced sending telegrams to the different 
banking houses of western cities. 

On the second day he received a telegram from 

a bank in B , Illinois, stating that a young 

man by the name of Shannon Bailey resided in 
that city; that he had been there only a few 
months, and was a broker. 

When the Judge came in with the dispatch, 
Dora was lying on the couch. As he read it to 
her, she sprang to her feet, clapped her hands, 
and shouted with all the energy she possessed ; 
then sank bank on the couch and sobbed like a 
child. 

Her father became alarmed at the violence of 
her excitement ; but presently she raised herself 
up, exclaiming: " Oh, papa ! why don't you quit 
being Judge and turn detective? I verily believe 
no one could excel you." 

Although the Judge was somewhat elated 
over his exploit as a detective, he was over- 
joyed when he saw the roses return to his dear 
Dora's cheeks. 

Shannon Bailey remained in Illinois several 
years, and by his close attention to business, ac- 
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quired a considerable fortune, and had gained 
the esteem and confidence of all the influential 
citizens — himself, one of society's brightest orna- 
ments. 

He resolved never again to allow himself to 
fall in love ; at least, until he became a million- 
aire. 

The night he left Akron he was so completely 
disguised as a tramp that the conductor came 
to him when they reached the first station, with 
the expectation of having to put him off the 
train ; but the tramp gave the conductor a dollar, 
remarking that he " would ride that out, and by 
that time perhaps it would be light enough to 
walk." 

Bailey put on this disguise, not to get away 
from his friends, but from certain parties that he 
felt confident were watching for an opportunity 
to rob him ; and he was fully convinced that he 
was right, when he recognized several of the 
party on the train; but as they did not know 
him, after a few stations were passed, the sus- 
picious characters left, and when daylight came 
Mr. Bailey threw his disguise aside, and appeared 
once more as a gentleman. 

He stopped in several cities, but he did not 
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find a location that he liked until he reached the 
city of in Illinois. 

Perhaps he would have remained there until 
the present time, had it not been for a little inci- 
dent, over which he had no control, and which 
changed the whole course of his future life. 

A few weeks previous to Mr. Bailey's depart- 
ure from , there appeared in the aristocratic 

society of that city a Princess, Alice Montague, 
of the " house of Hanover ; " a near relative of 
Princess Louise, wife of the Marquis of Lome, 
governor-general of Canada. She came with let- 
ters of introduction from some of the most dis- 
tinguished families of Chicago. 

She stated that her object was to visit the 
western portions of the United States, during 
the absence of the Marquis and Princess Louise, 
who were making a tour through the southern 
states, with the intention, also, of visiting the 
Bermuda Islands. 

She had heard so much of the rough society 
of the West that she desired to know the truth 
of the many stories she had heard since she 
came to Canada, and she was determined to 
see for herself. So far she was highly pleased 
with the aristocracy of the West, and could see 
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no difference between it and the same cla£B in 
Canada. 

She greatly desired a visit to Dodge City, and 
said that she must see a cowboy before she re- 
turned home. She would be delighted to see a 
Comanche Indian^ but did not expect to get so 
far west this time. 

There were grand receptions given, and the 
aristocracy was in a flutter of excitement over 
Princess Alice. She was intelligent and commu- 
nicative. She seemed to be as well versed in the 
history of the United States as she was in that of 
Great Britain. She was sorry there was no 
titled nobility in this country, yet, she believed, so 
far as she had become acquainted that there were 
no people more deserving of titles of nobility than 
those of America. She blamed the British Gov- 
ernment for not enforcing the principles con- 
tained in Locke's Grand Model, during colonial 
times. She believed, if all the various orders of 
nobility set forth in that instrument had been 
early established, that the nobles would have held 
the people to their allegiance to the mother 
country. Her entertainers agreed with her, prob- 
ably without having much idea of the laws ex- 
pressed in the Grand Model. 
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The morning papers announced that the train 
going north would contain a coach fiUed with 
Camanche Indians, also one of cowboys. The 
news created quite a sensation, moreover it af- 
forded the Princess a fine opportunity to gratify 
her curiosity. A meeting was called as early as 
possible to make arrangements for introducing 
the Princess to the wild men of the West. 

They consulted their noble guest as to the 
manner in which the visit should be conducted. 
At her suggestion, it was decided to meet at the 
residence of Judge Miller, and march in a proces- 
sion to the train. It would, she thought, be 
better to walk than to go in carriages, as it would 
give the common people a better chance to wit- 
ness the display, "and you Americans should 
learn that it is by such management that we 
nobles make the people reverence us," said the 
Princess. When the time came, the procession 
formed, the Princess, with her escort. Shannon 
Bailey, whom she had chosen, standing at the 
head of the column. 

It was a bright day, and as the procession 
moved toward the depot, it was a grand sight, in 

fact the grandest ever seen on the streets of . 

The sparkling and glistening of jewels and the 
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rustling of silks astonished the spectators, all, save 
the street boys — those unmannerly rascals — who, 
every now and then would call out, "picnic!" 
" picnic 1 " 

Just as the head of the column reached the lo- 
comotive, and turned to go toward the coaches, 
Charles Graham, the engineer, sprang forward 
and exclaimed, "What in the name of the devil 
are you doing with my wife ! " Thrusting Bailey 
aside, he seized the Princess and forced her into 
the express car, telling Joe, the expressmen, to 
take charge of his property, and he would pay 
charges C. O. D. at Chicago. 

Never before had the aristocracy of B met 

such a sad and mortifying calamity. The crowd 
about the depot shouted, while the entertainers of 
the Princess beat a hasty retreat. As for Bailey, 
while he was in nowise responsible for the occur- 
rence, yet his nature was so sensitive that it almost 
crazed him, and it was several days before he was 
able to attend to business. 

When the train reached Chicago, Charlie jumped 
from his engine and went to the express car, his 
whole frame shaking with anger ; but when he 
saw Joe laughing as though he would split his 
sides, and Alice looking pleasant and contented. 
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he was perplexed and astonished, and did not 
know what to think of such strange conduct, after 
what had occurred only a few hours previous. As 
soon as Joe recovered from his laughter, he began 
explaining the whole matter. "Why," said Joe, 
" Alice is all right, she has played the best trick 
that has ever been played on the American aristoc- 
racy. She has been down at B personating 

a Princess." After Charlie understood the case, 
he himself could not help laughing, but said it 
was not a very prudent act for a married woman. 
''Well," said Alice, "if you had staid on the 
western run, I intended to try the hospitality of 
the ' upper ten ' of St. Louis ; but you came back 
and spoiled all the fun, just as I had learned how 
to play the Princess." Charles went home a 
wiser and happier man. 

The next morning the Chicago papers were at 
a premium; the news had. reached there, and 
people were anxious to get the particulars. Be- 
fore noon the next day Alice was visited by 
dozens of news gatherers, but she told them 
plainly that she did not intend to be interviewed, 
and that Charlie had told her before he left to 
shoot the first reporter who came about the 
premises. She said she would write out a state- 
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ment of the facts and give it to the press, but she 
did not intend to be misrepresented. In a few 
days she sent the following statement to the 
Chicago papers : " What is known as ' high society' 
is so exclusive that it matters not what the worth 
and intelligence of a laboring man's wife may be, 
she cannot enter therein. On the other hand, if 
a woman's husband is a millionaire, it makes no 
difference about her intelligence and moral stand- 
ing — provided she is not an outcast, she is not ex- 
cluded from that same high society. 

" So a number of the workingmen's wives got 
their heads together with the determination to 
learn something about the manners and ways of 
aristocratic society. 

"The question was, 'how can we get behind 
the scenes?' 

" It was agreed that the best plan would be for 

one of the company to go to B , disguised as 

a Princess, belonging to the household of the Mar- 
quis of Lome. 

" A committee was appointed to procure a'letter 
of introduction from the Marquis, for Princess 
Alice, to the aristocracy of the United States, in 
which the Marquis expressed a hope that she 
would be kindly received. 
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" The letter was procured, but how, I am not at 
liberty to tell. The finest outfit in the way of 
jewels that could be found, was hired for three 
weeks, with the understanding that if the Prin- 
cess' debut proved a success, the jewels were to be 
retained until she visited other cities in the West. 
The public know the rest, and my decision is that 
the aristocrats are no better in morals, neither are 
they more intelligent than the laboring classes, 
and are a great deal more disloyal to our govern- 
ment. AucE Graham, 

Ex-Princess." 

Shannon Bailey left as soon as he could arrange 
his business affairs, and went to Newton, Kansas. 
With what transpired there the reader is already 
acquainted. 

The day Nellie's trial began, two strangers 
arrived in Kansas City, and took a room in one of 
the principal hotels. One was Clarence Lane, the 
detective, well known at police headquarters ; the 
other seemed to be an entire stranger, who was 
apparently engaged with Lane in working up 
some case, as they were hourly getting telegrams, 
and receiving by express the Wichita daily papers. 
They were to all appearance very much interested 
in some affair which was going on in Wichita. 
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On the evening of the 17th Mrs. Lane received 
a telegram from one of Nellie's attorneys, con- 
taining these words : " We have beaten them." 
The reader may ask what the prosecution was 
trying to do. Why, they were trying to make 
the impression on the minds of the jury that 
Nellie had also put Bailey out of the way, be- 
cause he could not be found. BLad they 
searched as closely for him as they did for that 
bunch of love letters to Reese, perhaps they 
would have been more successful. 

Why did they not send Pat Terrill to Dakota 
in quest of Shannon Bailey, instead of sending 
him to Topeka, as they did, to see Nellie, and ask 
her where she left him. This was the extent of 
the search made for the missing banker. 

Not a very available plan f(Jt finding a mur- 
dered man, to ask the person accused of killing 
him, where she had left him. 

Pat Terrill said on the witness stand that Nel- 
lie told him, when he visited her in the Topeka 
jail, that she left Bailey in Desmet, Minnesota. 
Pat had just left the witness stand when a note 
was handed to one of the attorneys for the pros- 
ecution. There was a sudden change on the part 
of the prosecution. What was the caused It 
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was a telegram opened by mistake. The dispatch 
was for the defense, and was about as follows : 
Kansas Cmr, January 17, 1885. 

I am here, and ready to come at any moment. 

S. Bailet. 

Yes, Shannon Bailey was the stranger who 
was with Clarence Lane in Kansas City. He was 
there waiting for the prosecution to bring forward 
against Nellie the charge of his mysterious disap- 
pearance ; then he was ready to step forward and 
protect her. What a sensation was prevented by 
the carelessness of that messenger, whose mistake 
caused the trial to close without the appearance 
of Shannon Bailey. 

We shall now explain to the reader, why Mr. 
Bailey was in Kansas City during Nellie's trial : 

Soon after her arrest, Nellie's counsel thought 
it very probable, since Bailey's whereabouts were 
not known, that she would be charged with mur- 
dering him, and advised that a detective be sent 
m search of him. Nellie gave Clarence Lane all 
the information she had concerning him, which 
was very little. Mr. Lane succeeded in finding 
him, and when the time came brought him "to 
Kansas City, so as to have him on hand, in 
case his evidence was needed to prove the 
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innocence of the little woman whom he once 
called his wife. 

In a few minutes after the verdict of "not 
guilty " was read in the court room in Wichita, 
and before the shouts of the spectators had ceaaed, 
Clarence Lane received a telegram announcing 
Nellie's acquittal. He felt very happy over the 
result, and proud of what he had done for his 
friend. The next morning Shannon Bailey took 
the train for St. Paul, Minnesota. 

When Mr. Bailey and Nellie separated, he gave 
her four thousand dollars, and she came home, 
while he remained in Dakota and went into the 
mining business. He was a man who always 
gave his undivided attention to whatever business 
he was engaged in. 

After Nellie had been gone some time, not re- 
ceiving any word from her, he became anxious, 
and wrote to Pat Maguire to look after her. 
Bailey was not aware that he was hiring the same 
man who had been employed by Charley Palmer 
to bring about the separation, which had already 
taken place, between himself and Nellie. Pat 
readily entered into this new engagement, and 
kept Bailey posted about Nellie and Bothamley. 

Sometimes he lost sight of her for months, 
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which was the case when he unexpectedly received 
that message from St. Louis about the missing 
girl, which gave him a fresh start. By this time 
he had lost all trace of Bailey, but he felt sure 
that Nellie's connection with Bothamley would 
end in some terrible disgrace. He lived long 
enough to see his predictions fulfilled, but not 
long enough to give to the world the vast amount 
of information, or rather scandal, which he had 
collected about Nellie BaUey. 

Unfortunate man, to be killed before he had 
accomplished his purpose! 

Shannon Bailey stayed for some time in the 
mines. The men with whom he was associated 
said they had not the least idea he had ever been 
married, or even had a sweetheart, judging from 
the coldness with which he treated the opposite 
sex. All at once he became restless, and said he 
was going to visit his old home in Ohio. This is 
the first time Shannon Bailey has ever been known 
to make a change in his business affairs without 
there being a woman at the bottom of it There 
may prove to be one in this case, although she 
had not yet made herself known. Shannon Bailey 
had disappeared from the West and the next we 
hear of him he is at his old home in Ohio. He 
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suddenly and unexpectedly made his appearance 
at the residence of a friend. 

He had been absent so long, and had changed 
greatly, so much, that few of his friends recog- 
nized him at first sight. They had heard of his 
marriage with the little Kansas beauty, and that 
was about all they knew of him since he left, 
several years ago. 

In all his personal affairs, Shannon Bailey was 
very secretive, never disclosing anything concern- 
ing either his business or pleasure to even his 
most intimate friends. If any one was curious 
enough to question him about what he considered 
his own business he looked upon it as the greatest 
insult. 

He had been in town several days when he 
unexpectedly met Dora. 

They had never heard a word directly from 
each other since they parted on that memorable 
night, many years ago. Bailey had never written 
to her, and she had never asked a question about 
him since her father read that telegram to her. 
She had given up, feeling glad the separation 
came so soon, and that she was again free. But 
when she met him face to face, she almost forgot 
herself ; in a moment her pride came to her relief. 
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and she spoke to him in a careless, indifferent 
manner, as though it was an every day occurrence 
to meet him. 

Her life had been passed quietly since he had left, 
with but few changes ; but now he had returned, 
and some of her old friends and acquaintances 
would be on the watch to see what effect the sur- 
prise would have upon her, but they could not 
discover any change in Dora. 

She passed on with perfect indifference, and 
Bailey did not see her any more during his stay, 
which was not long. He was on the lookout for 
a good business location. 

Some weeks afterwards, Dora learned, through 
the papers, that Shannon Bailey had opened a 
bank in Ohio. 

One morning, while he was very busy in his of- 
fice, an old friend entered, and after heartily shak- 
ing hands, and making a few commonplace re- 
marks, the visitor said : " I learned a few days 
ago that you married a Kansas girl." 

" I did," replied Mr. Bailey, very abruptly. 

But not noticing Mr. Bailey's manner, the 
friend continued : " Where is your wife ? " 

'^ I sent her to her mother some time ago, but I 

do not know where she is at present." 
17 
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" Did you see this item in a Wisconsin paper ? " 
Bailey took the paper and read the item : 
"Nellie C. Bailey, the wife of Shannon Bailey, 
is here visiting her cousin, Mrs. Sweet." 

" I had not learned of her being in that place," 
said Bailey; "but I knew of her being in New 
Jersey, visiting, and it was the last time I heard 
of her." 

The friend perceived that Mr. Bailey was be- 
coming nervous, and did not want to continue the 
conversation any longer, so the subject was 
dropped. 

Some months passed, when he again visited 
Ohio, and among the first ones he met was Dora 
Matthews. ' She saw there had been a great 
change in him since she first met him, years 
ago. He, with a friend, called upon Dora shortly 
after his arrival. She treated him as coldly as 
usual, at first meeting him, but slowly the 
haughty looks began to grow milder, and when 
he took his leave, two hours later, they were good 
friends. Every day, while he remained in the 
city, he found it convenient to call on Dora 
Matthews. At first these meetings were cold and 
formal, at least on Dora's part; but it was not 
long before he perceived that her old love for him 
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was returning, for, indeed, she had never loved 
any one else. Many pleasant evenings they passed 
together; but there came a change. One morn- 
ing in autumn the papers were teeming all over 
the world with an account of the arrest of Nellie 
C. Bailey, wife of Shannon Bailey, a wealthy 
banker of Harvey county, Kansas, for the murder 
of Clement Bothamley, a handsome young noble- 
man from London, England. The truth suddenly 
flashed upon him that the little woman he loved 
and had given her his heart and hand, together 
with his wealth, and who had deserted him and 
cast him aside for another, was now in deep 
trouble, and perhaps he could assist her, for indeed 
Shannon Bailey still loved his little child-wife. 
This was the worst calamity that had ever befal- 
len him, and although he had suffered many sad 
disappointments and sorrows during his life, none 
ever so completely overcame him at this; and 
true to the instincts of his nature, he determined 
to leave before the news reached Dora. Silently 
he arranged his business, and without saying a 
word to any one he again disappeared. When 
Dora heard of his sudden departure she was 
greatly excited; but when in a few days, she 
learned of the arrest of Nellie it was all plain to 
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her ; and she determined to nerve herself to endure 
this second trial without the suffering she had 
borne through years before. Time passed, and 
the United Stated grand jury found a bill against 
Nellie for the murder of Clement Bothamley and 
she was held without bail. The papers also 
accused her of the murder of Shannon Bailey. 
Detectives were searching for him, but not a 
trace of him was to be found. He had taken 
refuge in Manitoba among the traders, but the 
papers kept him posted about the proceedings of 
the prosecution against Nellie. He could not 
settle himself to any business as he was so anxious 
about the welfare of the little woman he loved, 
who was now standing before the world an 
accused murderess, but who he knew in his own 
heart was innocent of such an awful crime. He 
spent the first six months in Manitoba, then re- 
turned to St. Paul. Spring coming on he found 
business very brisk ; and opening a money loaning 
establishment, was almost forgotten by his friends 
while he quietly worked away. He made few 
acquaintances outside of his business relations. 
Six months more passed, with the prosecution still 
hunting for him. One day, as he sat alone in his 
office, a familiar face appeared before him, and 
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the new comer called his name. He sat for a 
moment like one stupefied, and scarcely knew 
what to do or say. He was found at last. Clar- 
ence Lane stood before him. As soon as he could 
arouse himself, he welcomed his old friend. Clar- 
ence stayed with him two days, and Shannon 
gave him the particulars of his separation from 
Nellie, and also a history of his life. He was 
willing and anxious to appear in Nellie's behalf, 
which he prepared to do, as the reader already 
knows. Clarence promised Shannon he would 
use his influence with Nellie to induce her to 
return ,to him and try to be a contented 
wife after her trial, as he knew she never could 
be convicted of this crime. Shannon offered 
his money to be used in Nellie's defense, but 
she refused any assistance from him, what- 
ever. Nellie could not be induced to return to 
Shannon, saying she did not and could not 
love him ; and her lawyers, taking her part, 
obtained a divorce in the courts at Wichita 
for Nellie, thus freeing her from one she could 
not love. With a sad and broken heart Shan- 
non Bailey turned his face toward the set- 
ting sun, and he is now seeking forgetfulness 
among the mountains in old Mexico, living 
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a secluded and lonely life, still loving little 
Nellie. 

Thou hast cast ofif the heart I gave thee, 
Like a weed that was worthless and vain, 

A heart that would perish to save thee 
Thou hast given to the bleak world again. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HATTIE MILLIOK. 



We will now go back to old England, and 
give the reader some account of the early life 
of nattie Millick, who lies buried by the side of 
Clement Bothamley in a foreign land. 

When a child, at school, she was kind, gentle 
and greatly beloved by her associates, but when 
she became a woman, she was vain and selfish ; 
but being very pretty and lady-like, she gained 
admittance into the society of the rich and 
noble families. She was greatly flattered and 
admired on account of her personal appearance ; 
and soon began to look with disdain on her 
former friends, and to treat them as inferiors. 
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It was during her school days that she met 
Charles Millick, and soon their friendship had 
ripened into love. After leaving school, many 
years passed before they again met, because 
Charley, being a sailor, was absent on a long 
voyage. When at last they met, it was in the 
brilliantly illuminated parlors of the Bothamley 
mansion. 

They were both surprised and startled by the 
changes time had wrought upon each. Hattie 
was elegantly dressed, and so graceful in her 
movements that she was the center of attraction, 
while Charley, dressed in his sailor's uniform, 
was much admired. 

They merely recognized each other that even- 
ing, for Charley soon felt that Hattie had ceased 
to love him, as she looked so lovingly and ad- 
miringly on the face of another. He did not 
speak to her, and before the guests began to 
leave, he became restless, and showed plainly 
that he was jealous of his rival, Clement Both- 
amley. He silently withdrew, without the least 
intimation to any one that he had ever been 
acquainted with Hattie Greenwood. All were 
surprised at the sudden departure of the young 
captain. 
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Hattie's mother was a widow, with a small 
income, who had lived for some years on the 
Bothamley estate, with Hattie her only child. 
Mrs. Greenwood was very proud of her beautiful 
daughter, and had expended all the money she 
could possibly spare upon her education. Hattie 
was acknowledged by all, the most accomplished 
lady in Kent. 

Her mother was determined that she should 
marry some one in " high life," which was a de- 
cision very agreeable to her daughter, who, disre- 
garding her love for Charley, had entered into an 
engagement with young Bothamley. 

The mother seemed anxious for the day to come 
when she would see Hattie installed as mistress of 
the Bothamley mansion. But she was doomed to 
bitter disappointment. 

Clement had of late spent a great deal of time 
in London, where he had formed the acquaintance 

of a Miss Jennie , who, he learned, was 

the possessor of a large amount of money; be- 
sides being the only heir to an estate valued at 
two million pounds sterling, which she would 
come into possession of at the death of her 
uncle. 

This fortune was a great temptation to 
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Clement, as the Bothamley estate was consider- 
ably in debt at this time, and money was badly 
needed; so it took but a short time to decide 
between Hattie, with only her beauty and 
accomplishments, and the heiress, with all her 
wealth. 

Jennie, though not pretty, was a good and 
true woman. In the qualities of the heart 
she was much Hattie's superior. 

Clement determined to seize the glittering 
prize at once, and as his attentions were well 
received by Jennie, they were married before 
Hattie and her friends had any intimation of 
the affair. The news created great excitement 
among the people in the vicinity of his home. 
On Hattie it fell like a thunderbolt, and for 
weeks and months she was prostrated by the 
shock ; but as soon as she was able to travel, she 
and her mother left the Bothamley estate and 
never again caught sight of Clement until years 
afterwards, when they met in the park. 

With that meeting the reader is already well 
acquainted. 

This was the first of a series of villainous acts 
which rendered the life of Clement Bothamley 
so notorious, and his death so appropriate. 
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Hattie had no alternative, but to bear her mis- 
fortune in silence. Bothamley was far her super- 
ior in rank and standing in society, but her in- 
ferior, both in natural and acquired ability. He 
had the advantages of a noble birth, and of 
money to sustain him ; she had neither ; so with- 
out any disgrace to himself, he might trample her 
beneath his feet. 

Soon after the Greenwoods were settled in 
their new home in Liverpool, Charlie called upon 
them, and was very kindly received both by Hat- 
tie and her mother. 

Although she was still suffering from the ter- 
rible disappointment, for she loved Bothamley 
dearly, she feigned cheerfulness, for she felt that 
she stood in need of a true friend ; and knew if 
she could once more gain Charley Millick's aflfec- 
tion, she might yet have a happy home. So she 
showed him great kindness and deference, and he 
left in good spirits, feeling confident that Hattie 
did not care much for Clement Bothamley after 
all. Had he better understood the intensity of 
woman's love, he would have known how little 
her judgment controls her feelings; that when 
once her heart is given to another, it will take 
years to resign the object of its affections. 
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Charley became a frequent visitor and after 
nearly a year's courtship they were married. 

Charley Millick was a sea captain, with a con- 
siderable fortune, perhaps equal to Clement Both- 
amley's, and besides he was a much better man. 
Some evidence of his wealth may be found in the 
testimony given by Mr. Phillips at the trial. They 
had a nice home, richly furnished, and Hattie of- 
ten accompanied her husband on short voyages. 
Captain Millick was a very kind and indulgent 
husband, and his wife was happy and contented. 

A little girl came to brighten their home and 
make more sunny that lovely residence, which 
was already cheerful with the love of husband 
and wife. 

Charley was not physically very strong, and 
disease took hold of him; and after several 
months of suffering, death released him from 
pain, while Hattie was left to mourn his loss. 
Soon after his death her son was born. She 
had now two helpless children to care for, and 
although she was left in possession of considerable 
property, yet lacking business tact and qualifi- 
cations, she was obliged to trust her affairs in the 
hands of agents, who proved to be very dishonest, 
and it was not long until she was compelled to 
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part with her home. In fact, nothing was left 
but her household goods and a small amount of 
ready money. 

She, with her children, went to live with her 
mother in a quiet place in the suburbs of London. 
They did not remain there very long, however, for 
Hattie read in a paper that the Bothamley estate 
had changed hands, and that the former owners 
had taken up their residence in London. 

So Hattie determined at once to return to 
Cloverside, as she very much desired to see again 
the home of her childhood. She had conceived 
the idea that she could support her children better 
there than elsewhere. Though it was contrary to 
her mother's wishes, she had her own way, and in 
a few days was settled in her old home. 

The reader, who is already acquainted with the 
sequel, may discover in this move the hand of 
fate, or destiny, so little do we know how our 
present actions will aflfect our future. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that the return to Cloverside 
determined the course of Ilattie's future life. 

Only a few days elapsed after her return, until 
she met Bothamley in the park. After their first 
meeting she returned home pale and excited. Her 
mother, noticing the change, inquired the cause, 
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Ilattie said she supposed the walk was too much 
for her strength, as she had not been accustomed 
to walking. 

What a sudden change had come over her I The 
first day of her arrival at Cloverside, she said, was 
the happiest of her life. Her new home was ele- 
gantly furnished, and her silver plate was fine. She 
was thus enabled to live in grander style than any 
of her neighbors. Her plans for the future were 
arranged in this way : Her mother was to take care 
of the children while she was out teaching, so they 
were sure to get along nicely. But in one short hour 
all had changed, and Hattie Millick was miserable. 

The next day she visited the park again, like 
the silly fly in the fable, to listen to Clement 
Bothamley's wily, flattering words, and she re- 
turned to her home smiling and happy. Yes, 
happy, because she thought she was loved by the 
one who had always had her entire affection. 

Without one moment of reflection she trusted 
this man, and believed all he said to her. Yes, 
believed this unprincipled villain, who had once 
deserted her to marry another for her money ; and 
now, when he has wasted her fortune, returns to 
Hattie, with his former words of love, to lure her 
from home and happiness. 
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Such is the strange, infatuating power of love 
over woman's mind. 

Hattie kept her arrangements with Bothamley 
from her mother, and some time afterward the 
Bcthamleys left Kent. Cloverside was vacated. 

Hattie found a beautiful, though an obscure 
cottage inn, and settled her mother, and left her 
little fatherless children to be cared for by the 
same mother who had spent the prime of her life 
in striving to make a lady of her ungrateful 
daugKter. 

The silverware was packed in trunks and sent 
to a bank, under the pretext of selling it. She 
took her money and clothing, went to London, 
and from there to Liverpool. Writing to her 
mother from the latter place, she told her she had 
an opportunity to obtain a good situation in a 
short time. 

Her mother received a few letters from her, and 
they then entirely ceased. Mrs. Greenwood grew 
uneasy, and continued for some time to write, but 
her letters were all returned. Not until she 
received that letter from Bothamley that Hattie 
was dead, did she know with certainty what had 
become of her child. 

True, Jennie Bothamley accused Hattie of the? 
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crime of decoying her husband away to America, 
yet neither had any positive evidence. It appears 
that Hattie gave the trunks containing the silver- 
ware, together with all her money, to Bothamley, 
or at least he took them in charge, and that the 
silverware is now held as a part of the Both- 
amley estate, and that Hattie's children will be 
denied any share in what unquestionably belongs 
to them. 

When we take into account the kindness and 
care of Hattie's mother for her, how she devoted 
the best days of her life to training and educating 
her daughter, and then take into consideration 
Hattie's treatment and conduct toward that 
mother, the desertion of her own fatherless babes, 
we feel under the necessity of pronouncing her an 
ungrateful, unnatural and hard-hearted woman, a 
fit associate for the man she followed to America. 

But the mother — how different I After all 
her toiling and suffering, with scanty means 
trying to support Hattie's children, when she 
heard of the death of her dishonored child, de- 
nied herself the comforts of life that she might 
raise money sufScient to enable her to cross the 
ocean to plant roses and evergreens on the grave 
of her ungrateful child. 
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nbllie's friends. 

In conclusion, Nellie's desires to return her 
most sincere thanks to all her friends for the kind 
assistance and sympathy she has received from 
them, and since she cannot name each personally, 
she will notice more particularly those with whom 
she became acquainted after her arrest. First, is 
Mrs. Capt. Curtis, wife of the jailer at Topeka. At 
one time during the ten months which she spent 
in charge of Capt. Curtis, Nellie was very danger- 
ously sick. Mrs. Curtis took her to her residence 
and cared for her the same as if she had been one 
of the family, gave her medicine, nursed and com- 
forted her, and was almost constantly at her bed- 
side until she recovered. Nellie says Mrs. Curtis 
is the best woman she ever knew. She is kind to 
all her neighbors, a fond and loving wife and a 
gentle and devoted mother. If all were as good 
by nature and practice as Mr. Curtis, there would 
not be much reason in calling this a wicked and 
selfish world. 

Of Sheriflf Thomas, of Shawnee county, she 

S72 
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speaks in the highest terms. Althougli he was 
in office but a short time before she went to 
Wichita, she says : " He is so kind, pleasant and 
genial for a man in his office, an office usually 
filled by ruffians, or at least by cruel and hard- 
hearted men, who have very little regard for 
those under their care." But perhaps the cruel 
treatment which she received from the party who 
arrested her, makes her have such an unfavorable 
opinion of Sheriflfs, marshals and deputy marshals 
in general. 

To Sheriflf Fisher and family, of Wichita, she 
feels under great obligations. They took great 
pains to make her comfortable and happy during 
the time she stayed with them. 

Mr. Fisher, a cousin of the martyred President, 
James A. Garfield, is a noble-minded man, sur- 
rounded by a bright and happy family. 

Miss Mattie, the oldest daughter, is a student 
in the State University at Lawrence, and was 
at home but once during Nellie's stay with 
the family, so Nellie did not have much inter- 
course with her, but little Helen, who attends 
a public school in Wichita, took great interest 
in Nellie's welfare, and could not be induced to 

attend school during the trial, so anxious was 
18 
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the child about the fate of her friend Nellie. Al- 
though only six years old, she could understand 
all the proceedings of the court. When Mr. Hat- 
ton, one of the attorneys for the prosecution, said 
anything disrespectful of Nellie, or anything that 
might seem derogatory to her character, little 
Helen would put her arms around Nellie's neck, 
and tell her to pay no attention to what Mr. Hat- 
ton was saying, for she believed him to be a very 
bad man. 

Little Donnie, a sweet girl of only two years 
and the household pet, was Nellie's constant com- 
panion through the day. To Nellie she was the 
best company she could find. One day, to have a 
pretty picture, her parents had Bonnie's picture 
taken, with her little dog lying on her lap^ with 
her little chubby arms around the dog's neck For 
the happiness the little child brought her, Nellie 
desires that the name of Donnie Fisher be enrolled 
as one of her friends. 

During the trial Mrs. Fisher entertained Nel- 
lie's friends, and tried to make everything as 
pleasant as possible, to keep her cheerful and at 
ease. 

Dr. E. B. Allen, our present Secretary of State, 
was Nellie's attending physician during her severe 
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illness at Wichita, and took great interest in her 
welfare. 

Judge Asa Howard, of East Oakland, Califor- 
nia, wrote liiany letters in her behalf, the first one 
of which will be found in another chapter. Nellie 
and Mr. Bailey spent some time with the Judge 
and his family during their travels in California, 
and they had formed such a high estimate of 
Nellie'^ character and worth, that when they 
heard of her arrest they were greatly shocked and 
surprised, but they did not lose their faith in her, 
but set about immediately to give aid and assist- 
ance. They had been her friends in prosperity, 
and were not ashamed to be her friends in adver- 
sity. Such nobleness of soul as displayed by 
Judge Howard and many other friends, was truly 
refreshing to Nellie during those fifteen months 
of doubt and anxiety. While vindictive enemies 
were meeting their just rewards, and their num- 
bers were becoming less, her friends were in- 
creasing. And such friends, too; well may Nellie 
be proud of them. 

Let the reader compare her friends with her 
enemies, and what a difference of characters. 
Sheriflfs Thomas and Fisher, and Dr. Allen and 
Judge Howard, against Pat Maguire, Hollister, 
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Ben Wheeler and Charley Palmer. It is well for 
Nellie that her friends were noble-minded men 
and women, for her enemies were a set of noto- 
rious thieves and desperadoes. 

Of the many friends who had assisted her since 
the trial, are Mr. and Mrs. Wilhite, of Wichita. 
They have given her much assistance in disposing 
of books, and in many other things have been a 
great help to her, and to them she returns her 
most sincere thanks. 

Mr. Austin and wife, of Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
rendered her much valuable assistance, and were 
true and unwavering friends during her imprison- 
ment. Mr. Austin edits a paper in Waukesha. 
Nellie gives them her sincere thanks for their 
kindness to her while she resided with them, as 
well as for the great interest they manifested in 
her welfare when misfortune overtook her. 

Mrs. E. M. Packer, who resides in Wichita, is 
another of Nellie's friends. She has been very 
kind and obliging. 

Though all of Nellie's relatives were good and 
kind to her, she wants especially to mention Mrs. 
Johnson and son. They have shown her great 
kindness and consideration, and Nellie feels under 
obligations for many favors. 
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After seeing so much kindness and disinter- 
ested friendship as has been shown toward Nellie 
during her imprisonment, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the world is not so bad, after all, as 
many bad people think it is, nor can we indorse 
what the poet says : 

" What is friendship but a name, 
A charm that hills to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

INCIDENTS OF NELLIe's LIFE. 

We omitted many incidents of interest, not 
knowing how much space the trial would take 
up, and finding that we had more room than we 
anticipated we shall devote this chapter entirely 
to incidents. 

" Of my home in Illinois I remember very lit- 
tle," said Nellie, "and my only sorrow in leaving 
it was caused by being compelled to part with 
my old cat. He had come astray to our house^^ 
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and we called him * Old Dan Kit.' He was indeed 
a famous cat, and soon became a great favorite in 
the family. He had black ears and tail, his body 
being as white as snow. He caught a great many 
ground squirrels and rabbits, and when he had 
brought his game home, as he almost invariably 
did, he would carry it to my mother and lay it at 
her feet. Then he would come to me to hold him 
while he took a nap. Whenever he was spoken 
of he would answer with a mew, and seemed to 
understand what was said to him. A pane was 
purposely left out of a window in the kitchen, 
that Dan might come in or go out at his pleas- 
ure, and so great had power of habit become, 
that if Old Dan was out on the kitchen porch, 
and desired to take a hunt, he would first come 
in and jump through the window, before taking a 
start for his hunting ground; and on two or 
three occasions it was noticed that Old Dan had 
got some distance from them, and returning with- 
out paying any attention to any one, walk into 
the kitchen jump through the window, and pro- 
ceed as if nothing had happened. So much for 
the power of habit over even a cat. Or maybe 
he was like some people, a believer in luck, and 
so conservative, and thought he would not suc- 
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ceed if he did not jump through the same hole 
every time before setting out on his hunting expe- 
dition. In deciding all such cases the right of 
private judgment belongs to readers, and a ma- 
jority will doubtless be found on the side of 
habit." 

Nellie says that of all her pets, except Selim, 
Old Dan was the most near and dear to her. " I 
remember seeing him in the window watching 
us when we drove away in the buggy for the 
train, the day we started for Kansas. We left 
nothing else that I cared for. When I saw Old 
Dan looking after us, and as I thought so sorrow- 
fully, I could not refrain from crying ; and when 
years afterward I visited my old home, it was 
more the desire to learn something about the fate 
of Old Dan that prompted me than anything 
else. Everything seemed dismal, and when I 
could not learn what had become of my dear old 
cat, I turned sadly away, and have never since 
cared to see the home of my childhood, which I 
once thought so lovely and bright." 

After they came to Kansas, Nellie had a pet 
raccoon, which she called Bob. She kept him 
chained to a shade tree in the yard, with a little 
kennel near by for him to sleep in. One night 
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by some means never fully accounted for, Bob 
set himself free, and next morning about a half 
a dozen of Mother Benthusen's hens were found 
dead in his domicile, among them Nellie's 
speckled hen, which she called Beauty. " This," 
says NeUie, " was my first great trouble in child- 
hood. When I saw poor Beauty with her throat 
cut, I remember that I sat on the doorstep and 
held Beauty in my lap, and while I caressed her 
and smoothed down her feathers with one hand 
I had to use the other to wipe the tears from my 
eyes. I remember how I wished that sneak thief 
Bob was dead, and when a neighbor man offered 
to kill Bob I objected, saying it would do no 
good, since my pet hen was already dead. So Bob 
was kept chained." 

One night Mr. Benthusen heard a noise in the 
dining-room, and thinking perhaps that there 
might be burglars in the house, he took his re- 
volver and went down stairs, leaving the door 
partly open. Nellie hearing her father go down 
went to her room door and opened it, to hear what 
her father was doing. She heard him say, " who is 
there ? " and no reply. And she held her breath as 
he repeated the question, but no answer came, 
but a slight noise in one corner of the room indi- 
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cated the whereabouts of the supposed burglar, 
and Mr. Benthusen discharged his revolver in that 
direction. He heard the fellow beat a hasty re- 
trejit, and in a 'moment a piercing scream from 
Nellie brought her mother to her room, and Mr. 
Benthusen ran up stairs at the same moment, re- 
volver in hand. " Some one ran into the room 
just now," said Nellie. All was still as death, 
Mr. Benthusen lit a match, and Nellie and her 
mother stepped into the hall. "Get out, you 
scamp, or I will kill you right here," said the 
father. " Don't shoot here," shouted Frank. Just 
then the match went out, and Nellie screamed 
a^in. " Who is that ? " asked Mr. Benthusen. "It 
is Bob, the pet coon," said Frank, laughing. A 
light was brought, and sure enough there was 
Bob. On examing the doors below it was found 
that Bob had crawled through the transom over 
the kitchen door. 

The next summer Nellie had another scare, 
which came near proving fatal. After wheat 
harvest, and Mr. Benthusen had stacked his wheat, 
and having a little leisure time concluded to spend 
a few days in Newton on some business. He 
cautioned NeUie and her mother to beware of 
tramps, before he left in the morning. About ten 
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o'clock Nellie was in the yard when she saw some 
one coming toward the house with something on 
his shoulder. She ran into the house and told her 
mother that a tramp was comirig. Her mother 
was not alarmed, but she listened to Nellie's whims 
just to keep her quiet. They had the shotgun al- 
ready loaded upstairs. Nellie brought the axe 
with her into the house when she first discov- 
ered the tramp. The doors were securely fas- 
tened, and Nellie and her mother were tolera- 
bly well prepared to stand a siege. They were 
not long in getting up stairs. They heard the 
front gate open. "There he comes," whispered 
Nellie, and in a few moments there were knocks 
on the front door. "He is a tramp," again 
whispered Nellie, " how loud he knocks." Then 
rappings began on the kitchen door." "He'll 
break in," sobbed the little frightened girl. In 
a short time they heard the gate shut again, 
and looking, they saw one of their nearest 
neighbors. Softly they went down stairs and 
there by the kitchen door sat the pitchfork and 
spade which Mr. Benthusen had loaned only a 
few days before. By the time Nellie had quieted 
her nerves, she saw two men cross the stubble field 
towards the stacks of wheat. She ran up stairs 
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to watch them. They sat down in full view of 
the house. Nellie could see them, and sat watch- 
ing them until dinner was ready. She ate a few 
mouthfuls, and then went up stairs and continued 
to watch, but the wind soon commenced blowing 
furiously, and the dust compelled the men to change 
to the opposite side of the stacks. Nellie went down 
stairs, but continued to follow her father's advice 
and watched the tramps until night. And as Mr. 
Benthusen was not expected to be at home, all 
the doors and windows were securely fastened. 
They went quietly to bed, feeling lonely and 
somewhat fearful. Nellie, who had been all day 
excited and nervous, was so completely ex- 
hausted that she soon fell asleep, but the child's 
feelings and forbodings seemed in an instant to be 
transferred to her mother. Mrs. Benthusen could 
not sleep, and all the stories that she had ever 
read or heard about families being murdered by 
tramps came vividly into her mind. She thought 
of the men that Nellie had seen at the stacks. 
What business could they have there if they were 
not tramps ? Just as sleep was about getting the 
better of her fears, and she had closed her eyes, 
she heard the front window raised. She slipped 
noiselessly out of bed, and put the window up 
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directly above. It was done so noiselessly that it 
did not alarm those below, and when she looked 
down she saw two men, one standing near while 
the other was going through the open window into 
the front room. " What do you want," shouted 
Mrs. Benthusen. Nellie sprang out of bed and 
seized the axe, and said, " dash this on them," 
which was no sooner said than done, but who 
threw it they never could decide, but it had the 
desired effect all the same, and the tramps beat a 
hasty retreat. They sat by the window until 
daylight. Nellie was sick and not able to come 
down stairs. Mrs. Benthusen found the tramps 
had left the chisel, which they had used in break- 
ing the catch to the window. It was many weeks 
before Nellie recovered from the terrible shock 
she received in the fight with the tramps. But 
this was the turning point in Nellie's life from 
timid childhood to reckless and daring girlhood. 

As Byron was a child of the ocean, so was 
Nellie of the prairie, and loved to skim over 
its vast and billowy expanse on the back of 
Selim, with a delight not less pleasing than 
his, when he sported with old ocean's breakers 
far and near. 

She had many hairbreadth escapes. On one 
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occasion, while pursuing a coyote, she came near 
being thrown into an old well, twenty feet deep. 
Tall weeds had grown so thick around it that it 
could only be observed on a near approach. Selim, 
going in full lope, when stopping so suddenly, 
threw Nellie at least ten feet over his head, and 
landed her on the other side of this old well, 
and it was lucky for Selim that he possessed the 
quality so peculiar in the pony of stopping sud- 
denly. An American horse would have fallen in. 
Nellie gathered herself up, and went to Selim 
who was standing there with perfect indifference, 
biting the tops of the tall weeds. It was a long 
time before Nellie told her parents about her 
narrow escape, for fear of having some of her 
privileges curtailed 

It is wonderful how careless and thoughtless 
the early settlers of Kansas were in their prac- 
tice of digging wells and leaving them uncov- 
ered. 

At another time Nellie made a narrow escape 
from being drowned. Her father being sick, her 
mother sent her to a neighbor's some three or 
four miles distant on an important errand. The 
clouds were gathering for a heavy rain when she 
left home, and just as she reached the place of 
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her destination it commenced raining, and soon 
poured down in torrents. She had Selim put in a 
stable. Just as the shower had ceased, she or- 
dered her pony brought, saying that she could not 
get home for a day if she did not cross the creek 
before the water in the smaller streams reached 
it, and she knew how uneasy her mother would 
be if she did not get home before night. So start- 
ing at full gallop, she soon reached the creek, but 
the water from the swollen brooks was there 
first, and the creek seemed abeady like a river. 
She paused a moment in astonishment at the 
mighty change that had taken place within the 
last few hours; but it was only for a moment, 
for she felt time was precious now, and that 
she must get home if possible, for her mother's 
sakJ. She turned back a few rods, and then 
went toward the head of the creek. She passed 
many streams filled to their banks with muddy 
water, madly rushing down from the hills 
above. She knew of a place where the creek 
was broad and had a rock bottom. She urged 
the pony forward, and when she arrived there 
she found nothing more than she had antici- 
pated: a broad and rapid stream, but her ob- 
ject in coming here was to have a smooth 
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bottom in case she could ford, and if she had 
to swim Selim, the low bank on the opposite 
shore would afford a safe egress from the stream, 
and she knew she ttould find both at this place. 
So after letting her horse rest while she examined 
the saddle, and finding the girth all right, she 
again mounted Selim; turned his head toward 
home, gave him the rein, closed her eyes, and he 
plunged into the raging stream. She knew by 
the easy movement of the pony that he was swim- 
ming. Her feet were in the water, and it seemed 
a long time, but she feared to open her eyes lest 
her head might become dizzy. At last she felt 
the pony's feet strike bottom. She opened her 
eyes, and found Selim wading the over-flowed 
bottom, fully a half a n^ile from where he started 
in, and considerably lower down the stream. 
When they reached dry land she patted Selim on 
the neck and called him a ^' brick," and was soon 
on the way home. When she arrived there, her 
mother gave her a scolding for being so reckless, 
and not waiting until the creek could be crossed 
in safety. But the idea of waiting was never a 
factor in Nellie's calculations. When she decided 
that a thing ought to be done, she did it without 
waiting. 
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I have said that Nellie lost all her timidity 
when she passed from childhood to girlhood, but 
this is not altogether true ; for she had a kind of 
morbid dread of Indians and tramps, and this was 
a constant source of torment to her. 

She was with her mother in the garden one 
day, when a large Indian unexpectedly appeared 
before them. Nellie gave a loud scream and 
bounded into the house. Her mother called to 
her : "Come back ! It is only Snowbird, and he 
won't hurt you." 

Snowbird was a large Pottawatomie chief, who 
often stayed with them. He had tried many 
times, and in a great many ways, to get Nellie to 
be his friend. He gave her many presents, such 
as beautiful shell beads, p,nd other nice Indian 
ornaments; but he never succeeded in gaining 
her confidence and friendship. And not until 
she was grown could she be induced to come into 
a room where an Indian was, and seemed to have 
as much aversion for them as an Irishman has for 
a snake. 

Next to love for riding was the pleasure she 
took in exhibitions and theatrical performances. 

At school she always had to take the lead in 
declamations and exhibitions, and she actually 
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composed some very good dialogues, and altered 
others so as to make them more entertaining. . In 
all enterprises of this kind, she was chosen leader 
without a dissenting voice, and, during the time 
she attended the country school, she was a great 
favorite with all, and very much flattered, but 
this did not seem to spoil her in the least. 

Her mother took great pains in dressing her. 
She was as pretty in her new lawn as she was in 
silk ; but she never assumed the air of a superior, 
and was always the same "Nell," and greatly 
beloved by her associates. 

"Although but a child," says Nellie, "I had 
many lovers at our pleasure parties ; but I was no 
flirt. I had my heart set on one. He was some 
years older than I. He wa3 very handsome, I 
thought. He had black curly hair, and blue eyes. 
His were not common blue eyes, but blue eyes 
that sparkled. He seemed to me so noble in ap- 
pearance. It was my first love, and very ardent, 
and I thought Jamie Coleman almost perfection ; 
but I lost him about two years before I went to 
Rockford. He went west, and died out there, 
and was buried on the plains. Two or three 
comrades watched beside him in the little tent, 
and tenderly cared for him ; and, when he died. 
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buried him in a small grove near a little brook, 
and that is all that is known about the last resting- 
place of Jamie Coleman, once so near and dear to 



* The Indian knows his place of rest. 
Far in the Cedar shade." 



CHAPTER XXn. 



It was not the inte^tion of the writer, as already 
stated, to speak of this noted character, only so far 
as his acts concerned Nellie C. Bailey ; but, finding 
that there will be some space to spare, and think- 
ing that the reader would be glad to learn some- 
thing more about the most active and persistent 
of all Nellie's enemies, the news of whose death 
afforded her such great relief, I have concluded to 
give a short account of his most celebrated exploit, 
namely, the detection and arrest of Mrs. Linsey, 
the millionaire shoplifter of New York. 
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Some time about the year 1875, the detectives 
and police of Philadelphia and New York were 
greatly perplexed about some wholesale shoplift- 
ing that had been carried on for several months 
in both cities, the stealings already amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. The last article that 
was stolen was a valuable wedding dress worth 
several hundred dollars, and was taken from a 
fashionable millinery shop in Philadelphia, only a 
few hours before it was to have been delivered to 
the owner. 

This created great excitement, and a description 
of the dress was sent to the police headquarters 
of all cities near, but no clue could be obtained of 
either dress or thief. This shop lifting was com- 
mented upon by the press, and the police and 
detectives were denounced as either abettors or 
incompetent ; but this did not solve the mystery. 

One evening, while this subject was under dis- 
cussion at headquarters, Pat Maguire made the 
remark, that, if he were relieved from active ser- 
vice, he would bag the game in less than a month. 
If he failed, he would not charge the city any- 
thing for his services during the time. This 
proposition, coming, as it did, from a new re- 
cruit, caused a great laugh among experts, and 
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afforded them much merriment, but Pat was not 
to be deterred by ridicule. He persisted, and after 
some hesitation his request was granted. 

Pat had already thought the matter over, and 
had arrived at the conclusion that the thief be- 
longed to "high life." He reasoned thus: "if 
the shop-lifter belonged to any of the lower grades 
of society, some of the many articles stolen would 
have found their way into some of the places 
where stolen goods are bought and sold. In this 
case, not one of the numerous articles stolen has 
been recovered." 

The greatest difficulty he had to encounter was 
in gaining admittance into those "lordly" man- 
sions up-town ; but Pat had formed a plan already, 
by which he meant to gain admittance into any 
of those fine dwellings. 

It was known to him that most of those fine 
residences have Irish servant girls from basement 
to garret ; and through and by them he intended 
to gain access to any room in the house. 

His work was to get into the confidence of these 
servants. 

One Sunday morning found Pat at one of the 
Catholic churches, the first one he had attended 
for years. He chatted freely with the Irish girls, 
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afikingthem how long since they came to America, 
if their mistresses allowed them to entertain their 
friends, about the habits of their mistresses, etc. 

He pursued this course with the servant girls 
for several weeks ; he attended all their parties, 
and worked almost day and night. 

At the end of the first month there were few 
women in the city that had Irish servants that 
he did not know their dispositions and habits. 
Pat was very devout, and talked a great deal 
about the Holy Father and the Catholic church. 
So great a change had come over him that his 
old friends had noticed it ; and one Friday while 
Pat was eating dinner at a restaurant, one of his 
old chums said to him : 

" Pat, what mean trick have you done? I have 
observed all my life that when an Irishman does 
a real mean thing, he invariably gets very devout, 
attends mass, and abstains from eating fiesh on 
certain days. For my part, I used to go to the 
priest to have my sins forgiven; but as soon as I 
got rid of one batch, it was not long before I had 
more on hand, so I have concluded to let them 
run over until I reach purgatory, and then let my 
friends pray for the whole lot at once." 

" Yes," replied Pat, " that exactly agrees with 
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what the priest told us last Sunday. I can't give 
his exact language, but I will give the substance. 
He said there are a set of Irishmen in this city 
who are turning infidels. They join all the secret 
societies they can get into, and spend their money 
in assisting John Kelly to carry the elections ; but 
never a cent do they give the Pope, when they 
know the poor old man is almost turned out of 
house and home. But these men expect the 
church will carry them through, and if they get 
into purgatory, they expect their friends will buy 
them out. 

*• But I tell you, my Catholic friends, this thing 
is played out. Such men will never be switched 
of at that way station^ but they will be run 
straight onto fire and brimstone." 

Pat was glad of this opportunity to display his 
loyalty to the church before so many Irish wait- 
ing girls, who looked very pleasantly on Pat, but 
looked scornfully at Mike, his chum, and turned 
up their noses. I beg the girls' pardon, as nature 
almost invariably does this job for the Irish girls 
without their assistance ; and would have turned 
Pat's nose, had it been long enough, to take a turn, 
but it was not. What there was of it was left to 
stick straight out on his face. 
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Pat having now gained all the knowledge he 
thought necessary about the servants and mis- 
tresses of the marble palaces up town, the next 
thing on the programme was the selection of the 
place at which to commence operations. 

After due consideration he concluded that the 
residence of Mr. Linsey, of the firm of Linsey & 
Briant, bankers, was upon the whole, the most fa- 
vorable place, and that Miss Maggie Magathey, 
the chambermaid, would be his most efficient as- 
sistant in carrying forward his schemes against 
her mistress, Mrs. Linsey. 

Having thus decided upon his plan of opera- 
tions, he lost no time until he had gained a 
private interview with Miss Magathey, and 
commenced telling her about the lonely life 
he was leading, and how he had been treated 
by Peggy. He said another man had come be- 
tween him and his dear wife, and that Peggy 
had gone off with that man after all his kind 
treatment of her, and left his home desolate; 
and often when on the pier, he thought of 
throwing himself oflf, and thus ending his life* 
he would have done it, but he knew he would be 
sinning against his own soul and the Holy Catho- 
lic church. 
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He soon saw that his wily words were having 
the desired effect on the simple-minded maid, and 
he found no difficulty in arranging for another 
meeting, with the promise to show him through 
the fine mansion. The sign to display when the 
mistress was absent was agreed upon, 

Pat went home, feeling happy and confident 
of success. He went direct to headquarters, and 
commenced examining the descriptions of the 
many stolen articles. Well he knew if he suc- 
ceeded in finding one of the many things de- 
scribed, though not sufficient to warrant an ar- 
rest, it might give a clue to something that 
would. 

He spent most of his time up town, not far 
from the Linsey mansion ; and about ten o'clock 
on the second day after the first interview, he 
saw the welcome signal and hastened to meet 
his Maggie and have her fulfill his promise to 
show him through the elegant mansion. She 
met him in the hall with smiles and kind salu- 
tations, such as only an Irish girl knows how 
to bestow on her lover. Forthwith they com- 
menced their tour of inspection, and for hours 
up stairs and down stairs they passed through 
suites of gorgeous rooms. So great was the 
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display of wealth, that even Pat, who had been 
in many fine rooms, was greatly astonished, but 
he did not let this in the least interfere with the 
object of his business. He hinted that he would 
like to see what was in tliat fine case of draw- 
ers. 

'^Why, Patrick," said Maggie, "do you think 
I have been so long in this house and not know 
how to get at things?" 

"Putting her hand in a pocket she drew out 
a bunch of keys, opened one of the drawers, and 
handed Pat a fine gold necklace. He examined 
it closely, and his feelings can better be im- 
agined than described, when he found that it an- 
swered in every particular the description of one 
at headquarters. She replaced it and then locked 
the drawer. 

They then seated themselves on a sofa near by, 
to rest a little and converse about the world in 
general, and the treatment of hired girls in par- 
ticular. After they had about exhausted 
this subject, they arose to go down stairs, and 
Maggie complaining of fatigue, Pat took her 
hand to assist her. At the foot of the stairs, still 
holding her hand, Pat said : 

" Maggie, dear, you have the softest hand I ever 
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felt. It's a pity to have such nice hands spoiled 
by drudging around for rich people.'' 

She blushed, or at least she intended to blush, 
and said : 

" Now, Patrick, yeu flatter me." 

" Not a bit," said Pat ; " I always thought that 
Peggy's hands were nice, but they were nothing 
to compare to yours. I took so much care of 
them, and wouldn't let her do any rough work to 
soil them^ and after my being so good to her to 
be treated so. Bad luck to the woman for causing 
me so much sorrow and trouble." 

Maggie saw tears in Pat's eyes, or thought she 
did. 

After taking a kind farewell from Maggie, Pat 
walked leisurely and very thoughtfully, consider- 
ing the present aspect of affairs. "I have now 
sufficient evidence to arrest a hired girl with per- 
fect safety, but not quite enough for the mistress. 
Eich people are very touchy, and the officer who 
does not treat them with due respect is sure to 
lose his head. My plans are working very satis- 
factorily, and I don't think it policy to bring on 
a crisis when it is so much safer to await new 
developments. I think I can make some new 
developments on my next visit'* 
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The above was about the substance of Pat's 
soliloquy on his way to headquarters after his 
second visit. 

The next two succeeding days Pat watched the 
Linsey residence and found no signal. lie be- 
came restless and uneasy, and his mind was filled 
with forebodings lest the mistress had discovered 
his designs by some thoughtless words of Maggie; 
or more probable, by information given by Bridget, 
the cook, as he had observed her watching them 
closely, and that she appeared very cross and 
snarlish. He had attributed this to that spiteful 
feeling so common among girls when one has a 
beau and the others have none. He now saw 
things in a diflferent light. His neglecting to gain 
her friendship and the assistance of Bridget, 
might cause the failure of his plans by arous- 
ing the suspicion of the mistress. ^' Bridget is a 
link in the chain of coming events that must not 
be any longer neglected. This will compel me to 
attend mass once more ; fortunately tomorrow is 
Sunday, and I shall not have to wait long. 

" I must first see Maggie, and make her ac- 
quainted with the object I have in my visit to 
Bridget, so that I may not arouse her jealousy. 
I have her perfectly under my control. She 
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wants to marry, and thinks I am desperately in 
love with her. So in managing her I have only 
to keep down her jealous feelings. I can find out 
from Maggie, Bridget's leading traits of character, 
and ascertain if I can, her bUnd side. Most 
people have a blind side. To one of my profession 
this is very important, especially in making the 
first move against the person upon whom you 
have some design." 

Thus Pat soliloquized on the Saturday after 
failing to meet Maggie. His mind was filled with 
doubt and anxiety ; and when he arose he felt very 
much as he did on that memorable morning when 
he kicked Peggy under the dining table; but after 
getting out into the open air his gloomy feelings 
left him, and the future looked more bright and 
promising. If Bridget had not somewhat thwarted 
his plans ; if he could get only one private inter- 
view with her, everything would be lovely again. 
So he walked toward the Catholic church, feeling 
that this would be the last time he would be com- 
pelled to attend mass, and before another Sunday 
came around he would be successful in capturing 
the shoplifter. 

When he arrived at church he saw both the 
girls, but did not want to let Bridget see him 
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speak to Maggie, so he had to wait some time 
before he had a favorable opportunity. 

He asked her what had happened over at her 
house, and she told him that Bridget had been 
carrying news to the mistress; and that the mistress 
is very angry, and says she will discharge me if I 
suffer you to come into the house again. 

"Ohl how I wanted to kill the nasty hussy. 
She is trying to disgrace you, Patrick, my honey, 
and I told the mistress so, and just because you 
didn't come to see her instead of myself. I belive 
the mistress begins to think so too. I can tell 
things on her that would make any decent woman 
blush, and I will if she don't hold her dirty, lying 
tongue. She told the mistress that you had served 
a term in Sing Sing, and that you were a low down 
thief, and that she knew your folks in the old 
country, and they were all thieves before you. I 
was so vexed at her that I told the mistress that 
it was a lie ; that you were native bom ; that your 
father had been several times alderman; that I 
knew your folks, and that they are all away up 
in society. I was bound not to be outdone by the 
lying strumpet." 

" Oh ! how mistress did rave when she heard 
that I had taken you up stairs. She had been 
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complaining all the morning of being sick, but 
if she did not climb those stairs on the double 
quick, there is no use saying so. She was gone 
a long time. When she came down, she appeared 
more calm, but told me that if ever I allowed that 
dirty Irishman to come on the premises again, she 
would have us both sent to the lockup." 

" What does Bridget talk most about ? *' asked 
Pat 

" Talk most about ? " repeated Maggie. « Why, 
when she is not lymg, and telling dirty stories 
about some poor girl, she is bragging about her 
cooking, and telling how she is going to manage 
things when she gets married, and goes to keeping 
boarding house down town." 

"Maggie, you don't know how badly I want 
to get you out of that house, away from the low 
company you are compelled to keep, and drudg- 
ing around and spoiling your pretty hands, and 
that for people who are not your equals. I scarcely 
slept any last night. My feelings told me you 
were having a serious time with Bridget. And 
now dear, if you won't act foolish, but let me 
have my own way with Bridget, I can get you 
out of that house before the week's gone. You 
know, Maggie, that we are under the necessity of 
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having the mistress absent, and also Bridget, be- 
fore we can complete our arrangements. I have 
a plan that I think will keep Bridget absent for 
three or four evenings, but don't display the sig- 
nal except both are absent. Now pet, don't get 
jealous, and cause a sensation if you hear me talk- 
ing to Bridget in the kitchen tonight ; remember 
the happiness of both of us depends in a great 
measure on how things are managed during the 
next few days. I see she is starting home, and I 
must have a talk with her on the way." 

He soon overtook her. " Miss O'Shaughnessey 
I believe," said Pat. " My name is Maguire, and 
I want to talk a little business with you. I have 
been thinking about starting a boarding house 
down town, but have not yet succeeded in engag- 
ing a good cook, and without one, my boarding 
house will be a failure." 

" Just so," said Miss O'Shaughnessey. 

^^ Hearing so much talk at the different eating 
houses about Mrs. Linsey's cook, I got an intro- 
duction to Miss Magathey at the Catholic church, 
and supposing her to be the cook, I paid her a 
visit, and found that she is only a chambermaid ; 
yet she tells me she is a cook by profession, and is 
only doing chamber work at present, waiting to 
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get employment as a cook. She is very anxious 
to engage her service to me." 

" The conceited and dishonest little hussy ! 
She couldn't cook a meal a dog would eat, and, 
besides," said Miss O'Shaughnessey, " her char- 
acter is not good, and the character of the cook 
has a great deal to do in the success of a board- 
ing house." 

"I know that," said Pat. "I have had too 
much experience in the eating house business, 
not to know a good cook at sight. I can tell 
them by their build. You may not believe me, 
but I knew that Miss Magathey was no cook at 
first sight. She is too tall and slender. She 
might try all her life, and she would never be- 
come even a passable cook. And now, Miss 
O'Shaughnessey, not that I want to flatter you, 
when I tell you your form — so short and thick 
— is the most perfect that I have met with during 
the many years of experience in the business. It 
is the beau ideal 6i a good cook; and I would 
have selected you from a thousand applicants. 
So all that's needed now, is a chance for a pri- 
vate interview ; and since, as I understand, Mrs. 
Linsey has forbidden my coming on the premi- 
ses, it may be somewhat difficult ? " 
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" Not at all," said Miss O'Shaughnessey . " It 
was all Mag's fault. She knew well enough that 
the mistress did not allow strangers to be taken 
into those upper rooms, but she is so vain, and 
likes to show oflf, and make people believe all 
that wealth and finery piled up there belongs to 
her. Oh ! the mistress was so awful mad when 
she found out that Mag had taken you up there : 
and Mag will have to leave just as soon as mis- 
tress can find another girl to take her place. But 
in this case it does not matter whether Mrs. Lin- 
sey wants you here or not. I always take the lib- 
erty of bringing any one I want into my kitchen. 
This is one privilege I never expect to give up. 
So you come round back of the house, but not 
too near, at 10 o'clock exactly, and I'll meet and 
conduct you in." 

So Pat, after giving her fat chubby hand a 
good squeeze, bid Miss O'Shaughnessey good day, 
went in search of something to eat, for in the 
morning, after passing such a wretched night 
without sleep, he did not feel like eating, and 
since he had not had time. 

The reader must not think that because Nellie 
called him "Old Pat" so often, in other chap- 
ters of this book, that he was really so old. It 
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was more in contempt of the man than his age, 
that he was so called, for at the time we are writ- 
ing, he was not yet thirty-five — in the prime of 
life, the time that men are usually able to exer- 
cise the greates influence over the mind of women. 
Ten o'clock came, and found Pat at his post. 
In a few minutes after, Bridget appeared, and 
conducted him into the kitchen. She then put 
down all the blinds and locked the door leading 
to the hall. Then, with the key in her hand, she 
seated herself near Pat, and the evening chat was 
commenced by Pat asking Bridget how long it 
was since she came from the old country. 

She answered by saying about three years, and 
that she thought sometimes of going back and 
establishing a boarding house, if she did not suc- 
ceed in getting one here soon. 

This was bringing the subject of meeting before 
the house without any preliminaries, but Bridget 
could not well help it ; it was uppermost in her 
mind, and whatever is uppermost in a woman's 
mind, she is sure to talk about. 

As for Pat, he was very glad the subject was 
brought up so soon, since he had lost one night's 
sleep, and this far into another, he was desirous 
of bringing this meeting to a close just as soon as 
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he had accomplished the object for which the 
meeting was called.. So he commenced by how 
uneasy he had been ever since, for fear she would 
change her mind ; and now to hear Miss O'Shaugh- 
nessey talk about going back to the old country 
really made him feel sad, when there were so many 
good openings for boarding houses in this city, 
especially when good cooks can be obtained. 
" That was my greatest diflBiculty I found in keep- 
ing boarding houses. I got along while my wife 
staid with me. She was a good cook ; in form, 
almost exactly like you. She only lacked some of 
the fine points which you possess." 

" Is your wife dead ? " asked Bridget. 

"Not that I know of," said Pat; "but she 
deserves to be dead, for the way she served me. 
She ran away with a fellow named Mike Flan- 
agan." 

" What kind of a looking man was that Mike ? " 
asked Bridget. 

"He was a very tall man, with large, sandy 
whiskers, his nose turned to one side, and about 
thirty year old. I understand he did not stay 
long with my wife before he left her." 

" Well, I declare ; if he is not the same Mike 
Flanagan that has been trying to shine around 
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me. You may bet I'll scout him the next time he 
comes sticking his crooked nose about me." 

" But," said Pat, " this is not talking business." 

There was a noise about the door leading into 
the hall. Bridget took the key, that she still held 
in hand, and put it into the keyhole. " I believe 
that nasty thing is trying to peep in to see who is 
here. Oh, she thinks she is cute." 

Then taking her seat nearer Pat, he moved 
his chair a little, and so the two were close 
together. 

Pat said he was willing to take here in as a full 
partner, in the boarding house, on account of the 
great value she would be as a cook ; for with such 
a cook there was no possibility of a failure, and 
then giving her hand a good squeeze, "if we 
agree, and you consent, I shall be willing to take 
you into a closer relationship." 

After a short pause, and she making no reply, 
he continued : " I see but one in the way of suc- 
cess, and that is the revenge Maggie may take 
when she learns that I have taken you in as a 
partner, and left her out. I wouldn't have 
thought it, but a friend, while we were eating 
supper together, this evening, told me the history 
of the girl. He says she is a desperate character. 
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He says that while she was employed in a hotel 
in Jersey City, she had a little difficulty, with 
another servant, when Maggie caught up a large 
carving knife, and would have cut the girl to 
pieces if the other servants had not come to the 
rescue. So you see, my dear Bridget, the first 
thing to do is to get on good terms with that girl, 
for if we cannot in some way get her reconciled, 
it is of no use to commence keeping a boarding 
house." 

" I think I can manage her. If I can't, Mike 
can, for she is dead in love with Mike, and that 
is one cause of her being so spiteful toward me. 
I will try myself, first to get on good terms with 
her. If I can't I'll send Mike, but I don't like to, 
because Mag will boast that she has taken Mike 
Flanagan away from me. Goodness knows I 
want to get rid of the crooked-nose brute ; but I 
don't want Mag crowing over me. I think by 
saying some sweet things and flattering her, and 
speaking of what nice hands she has, that there 
won't be any need of calling on Mike for help." 

"I think so, too," said Pat. "And now, 
Bridget, dear, I will tell you what I want you to 
do this coming week : Spend all your spare time 
down town, searching for a good location, for a 
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boarding house. My business is such that I am 
compelled to be in Jersey City most of the week. 
That won't matter much, as you are as good a 
judge of a suitable place as I would be ; and when 
you find one that exactly fills your eye, don't 
stand, but engage it immediately, and I will be 
with you Saturday night, sure ; and don't neglect 
to conciliate Maggie; much depends upon your 
success in this direction. 

Pat rose to leave. 

"Why, Patrick, my honey;" said Bridget, 
" don't think of leaving without tasting some 
of my pie and cake ; and forthwith, some that 
she had held in reserve for him, was set out. He 
ate and smacked his lips, and declared that he 
had never eaten such delicious things before. 

A noise was heard in the hall again. 

"It's only Mag climbing up, to try and see 
through the transom; but she will be disap- 
pointed. I thought of that before night, and 
stopped that peep hole. Oh, the nasty, jealous 
thing. She tried the same trick once before, 
when Mike Flanagan was here, and got well paid 
for her trouble, for just at the time she thought 
she would see something, she toppled over the 
chairs on which she was standing, and nearly 
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bursted her silly head. Law sakes ; I could never 
bear that crooked nose thing to come within ten 
feet of me." 

Pat went home feeling both happy and sleepy, 
and he was soon in the land of dreams. . When 
he awoke next morning, he felt in good spirits. 
He had dreamed of seeing an angel standing on 
the steeple of a temple, holding a trumpet m one 
hand and a scroll in the other. On the scroll the 
word " Fame " was written in large golden let- 
ters. He knew this as a good omen, and a sure sign 
of success. He proceeded up toAvn, and passed 
his time smoking, and occasionally taking a glass 
of beer, but he never suffered himself to get far 
from the Linsey residence. 

A little past one o'clock the signal was dis- 
played, and Pat hastened to meet Maggie. She 
met him at the door with a smiling countenance, 
and immediately told Him some unwelcome news. 
She said Bridget had employed old Mrs. Flana- 
gan to take charge of the kitchen during her 
absence. 

" Now," she said, " we will be compelled to 
keep very quiet, and spend our time in a part 
away from the kitchen, for, if we are discov- 
ered by that old hag, she will cause us more 
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trouble than a dozen Bridgets. Is not the say- 
ing, that the course of true love never runs 
smoothly being fulfilled in our case?" 

" Yes," indeed, answered Pat. " When I got 
Bridget out of the way I thought our troubles were 
at an end. Now we have a worse customer on our 
hands. I really feel discouraged, Maggie, dear." 

" Never, Patrick, ray honey. If we can only 
manage to keep out of the old thing's sight 
this time, we have nothing to fear next time. 
She is very much afraid of ghosts and w^itches 
and after you are gone, I will tell her about 
what I have seen in this house. I can tell her 
stories that will make the old thing's gray hairs 
stand on end, and they are all true, only they did 
not happen in the day time." 

' " That's it, that's it, give her a good dose." said 
Pat, and appeared greatly elated by her new 
scheme for getting rid of the old woman. 

" Well, Patrick, I want you to dine with me 
tomorrow. As soon as Bridget comes, I will 
scare her off, and we will go into the kitchen. 
You shall have a chance to test Bridget's cooking — 
that is, if the mistress don't come back, and I 
hardly think she will. From what I can learn, 
she has gone to Baltimore." 
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" All right," said Pat, " if we have time, but I 
rather apprehend that tomorrow will be a very 
busy day with us — that is, if you will agree to 
my proposition." 

''What is it ? " asked Maggie in great haste. 

" It is this : That you will go with me tomor- 
row ; I want to give you an introduction to Judge 
Farety ; you used to know the Faretys in the old 
country, didn't you, Maggie?" 

" Indeed, I did. A lousy set they were, too, 
but it won't do to tell him so. I know him — 
that is, I have seen him through the keyhole. 
He often visits here, and he seems very much 
* stuck up.'" 

" So he is," said Pat, " and it is by flattering the 
rich, and doing their dirty work, that he is en- 
abled to hold his present position." 

"I don't know so much about that, Patrick. 
I have never been much among line people, only 
as a servant, and I am afraid I shall appear awk- 
ward." 

" Oh, never mind that," said Pat, " so you are 
dressed fine ; I was thinking that perhaps there 
might be some diflSculty about dressing." 

" I think not," said Maggie. " Patrick, I want 
you to come up stairs, and see how you think it 
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will suit. I have had it on several times, aud it 
fits so nicely." 

So up stairs they go, and Maggie took out her 
keys and unlocked a large trunk, and held to 
Pat's astonished eyes the very identical dress 
which the detectives and police of two cities had 
so long searched for in vain, and Pat so much de- 
sired. He said afterwards that was the happiest 
moment in his life. And yet he did not betray 
any sign of emotion, except that peculiar grin 
spoken of elsewhere. He answered by saying, 
"that's the very dress you need, and won't it 
make the judge open his eyes? He Avill be so po- 
lite and condescending I really fear I shall become 
jealous, lest he will try to take you from me." 

"You need not make yourself uneasy about 
that," said Maggie. " I know the family far too 
well ever to get into his clutches, even if he is 
judge. Though the dress belongs to mistress, 
she need never know anything about it. And 
that necklace, how will it do, Patrick?" said 
Maggie. 

" The necklace, by all means, and everything 
you think suitable. I want you to have it to 
say, that you were dressed bnce just to suit 
yourself. Pile it on then, plenty of it, and you 
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know how to get it. Pile it on, I want to aston- 
ish Judge Farety for once. And by the way, I 
must get a fine carriage for you to ride in." 

" Oh ! will you, Patrick ? You are so kind." 

" A carriage, by all means. It would not do 
for you to go tripping along the street with all 
that finery." 

" I know it wouldn't " said Maggie. " Patrick, 
you are so thoughtful and considerate." 

Pat knew very well it would never do to take 
that girl out on the public street, after she had 
the privilege of piling on all the finery that her 
heart desired. She would attract more attention 
than Forepaw's street show. 

It was not his custom to pay out money for 
livery rigs ; but in this he felt it to be an absolute 
necessity, and he wanted to kefep her hid from 
public view, as much as possible. 

They were now ready to go down stairs. In- 
stead of complaining of fatigue, as she did on the 
last visit, Maggie seized Pat's arm, saying that 
she would pay him for his trouble on the former 
occasion. When they reached the foot of the 
stairs, Pat said to Maggie, " How did Bridget be- 
have toward you this morning ? " 

" Oh ! she was so kind and loving. When we 
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met this morning she kissed me, and said she was 
sorry for telling mistress what she did, and would 
try to get the mistress reconciled to me, and idl 
that kind of stuff. I understood her all the same. 
She has always been telling what she was going 
to do when she was married. Now she has 
made up her mind never to marry, and thinks of 
becoming a nun. I felt like spitting in the old 
squab's face, when she came honeying around me 
this morning, and would have done it but for 
your sake, Patrick. I remember what you told 
me about keeping on good terms with her. She 
never mentioned your name ; but said she would 
speak a good word to Mike Flanagan, if I wanted 
her to. The old goose, does she think I want to 
marry a snipe with a crooked bill! Patrick, 
what was all that smacking about, just before 
you left last night ? " 

"Why, you jealous minded girl. Did you 
think I was kissing the old squab? By my 
soul, I would as soon kiss a mud turtle as her. 
Why, Maggie, I was only tasting her pies and 
cakes, and indeed they were good, and I was 
very hungry. I had lost my appetite, through 
the weariness and anxiety of the last few days, 
and had neither eaten nor slept much ; but when 
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I found I had silenced the old enemy's battery, I 
felt so happy to think the last obstacle was 
removed that stood in the way of our future 
happiness, that I ate very freely of the many 
delicacies that Bridget set before me." 

"WeU, I thought," said Maggie, "if all that 
smacking was caused by kissing, that you must 
be very fond of that kind of exercise." 

" Indeed, I am, when my Maggie is near," said 
Pat. 

Now, reader, draw your own conclusion about 
what is going on during a short suspension in 
the conversation. 

Then Pat commenced saying: "Maggie, as 
soon as I am gone I want you to go down to 
the kitchen and give old Mother Flanagan a 
lesson on ghostology, and then a review in the 
morning, so as to keep the subject fresh in her 
mind, and then commence dressing, and making 
preparation for the interview with Judge Farety. 
It won't do to keep the carriage standing wait- 
ing, it might create suspicion and cause a failure 
of the whole thing." 

"Oh! don't be the least uneasy, Patrick, my 
honey ; FU be on time. What I am going to 
tell old Mother Flanagan is this, and it's the 
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truth. You see, Dick Mulligan was awaj'^ up 
above the marble floor, painting pictures on 
the ceiling. There is another name for that 
kind of work; do you know what they call it, 
Patrick?" 

"Frescoing, I believe, but I am not certain," 
said Pat. 

"Well, it don't matter about the name," said 
Maggie. " But that was what Dick Mulligan was 
doing, when, from some cause or other, he 
lost his footing, and came down head foremost 
on that marble floor, and smashed his brains out 
and broke his neck; and when they took him 
up to carry him out his head was all hung to 
one side and his brains running out on that 
marble floor, and the stains of Dick Mulligan's 
blood are still on that floor; and if that room 
was not so near the kitchen I would take you 
and show you the stains of Dick Mulligan's 
blood on that marble, and you would know 
what I tell you is so. But if that old hag was to 
get eyes on us, all our arrangements for visiting 
Judge Farety would be woi*se than useless. 
She is a terrible meddlesome old thing, and 
spends most of her time in gadding around, 
peddling scandal." 
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" By all means, let us keep out of sight," said 
Pat, " if we get her on our hands all our plans 
for the future will be totally ruined. The very 
thought of the old hag makes me shudder." 

"You are right, Patrick, but Dick Mulligan's 
blood is on that floor, all the same. And we 
girls have tried time and again to wash those 
stains off, and I prayed the Virgin Mary, to as- 
sist me; but after all my washing, scrubbing 
and praying, the blood of Dick Mulligan is still 
there. Patrick, there is a curse resting on this 
house, and I am going away very soon. I told 
Mr. Linsey about those stains on the marble, 
and that there is a curse on his house, and that 
there will some terrible calamity come upon the 
family, and the ghost of Dick Mulligan will con- 
tinue to haunt this house as long as his blood is 
on that marble floor. And I told Mr. Linsey to 
go out and get the priest to cotne and sprinkle 
thos^ blood stains with holy water, and pray over 
them, and then those stains would disappear, and 
then the ghost of Dick Mulligan would leave 
them, and not till then. But Mr. Linsey only 
laughed, and said that those stains were in the mar- 
ble when the slabs were put in that floor, and he did 
not want them taken out even if they could be 
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prayed out, and as for the ghost of Dick Mulligan 
he was not afraid of it. Dick was a good man, 
and the ghosts of good people would not hurt 
anybody. I told the priest what I had said to 
Mr. Linsey, and he said that I was right, but it 
was useless talking to Americans about ghosts 
and ^vitches. They are so curious. I have told 
them all about the ghosts that I myself have seen, 
and all my mother and grandmother have seen, 
but they only laugh at me. Patrick, how I wish 
I was away from, this unlucky house." 

"You will get me away tomorrow, won't you? 
The ghost of Dick Mulligan will bring trouble in 
this house before tomorrow night. Dick was a 
countryman of ours, and I hardly think he would 
injure us." 

" You are right," said Patrick, " I have seen Dick 
many and many times in the night, and he never 
tried to injure me. I don't know what he might do 
in the daytime. I never saw him in the daytime." 

"Now," said Patrick, "it is time I was leav- 
ing, and, Maggie, dear, you go right down to 
the kitchen, while the story is fresh in your 
mind, and give it to old Mother Flanagan red-hot, 
and you will not be disturbed by her tomorrow." 

•' I will my dear," said Maggie. 
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"Good-by," said Pat, "mind what I told you, 
pile it on, pile it on." And Pat was soon on his 
way to police headquarters. 

Thus far Pat had kept his plans and move- 
ments to himself, but now it had become neces- 
sary that Mr. O'Brien should know what he had 
been doing for the last few days, in order that 
certain occurrences might be on hand at the 
proper time. So he told Mr. O'Brien all of his 
plans, and just when to send for certain parties, 
but did not w?int Judge Farety to know anything 
about it until the last hour, and Mr. O'Brien 
agreed to carry out Pat's instructions. 

Morning came, and the long wished for day 
was on the boards. Pat was in no hurry to go 
up town, for he knew that Maggie could not pos- 
sibly get ready before two o'clock, the time 
agreed upon. But what he dreaded most, was that 
the girl would keep piling on her ornaments, and 
not be ready at the appointed hour. At one o'clock 
he had his carriage ready, and sauntered around 
smoking and watching the Linsey residence. At 
last he saw the welcome signal floating from the 
Linsey mansion. He called to the driver, and in 
a few minutes he drove in front of the hall door. 
Maggie soon came down those marble steps, and 
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Pat helped her into the carriage and quickly closed 
the door. The driver, when he first caught sight 
of her, exclaimed, " Holy Moses, that beats the 
Great Mogul." Poor simple-minded girl, she had 
piled on finery to her heart's content, and she felt 
so happy, little thinking that wily and unfeeling 
Irishman was driving her into the trap he had set 
for her many weeks. On the way she tried to 
talk to Pat, but he seemed indiflferent. She at 
last laid her hand on his forehead, the same hand 
that only a few days previous he had praised and 
kissed. She asked if his head ached. He said no, 
he never felt better in his life. She tried to tell 
him how badly she had frightened old Mother 
Flanagan. He paid no attention to her. He was 
thmking about that scroll he had seen in the 
angel's hand. The reader might think he was a 
changed man, but he now had only assumed his 
proper character ; he was once more Pat Maguire. 
Maggie, poor thing, she was too happy to think 
about anything the finery she had on. 

They soon arrived before the oflSce of Judge 
Farety. Pat soon hurried Maggie into the room. 
The Judge seemed greatly astonished, but said 
nothing. 

Pat opened the proceedings by saying : " Tour 
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honor, I have brought my sweetheart before you 
and it is what no other policeman ever did in this 
city, but you know the majesty of the law must 
be sustained." 

Maggie, who did not exactly catch the meaning 
of what Pat was saying, took it for an introduc- 
tion, and said : " Judge, I knew the Farety's in 
the old country, and a nice, decent family they 
were, too. You and your Jamie look as much 
alike as two black-eyed — " 

She was interrupted by the judge, who said, 
" You had better wait and see how we get along 
with our new acquaintance before we talk much 
about old acquaintance. Judge Farety was very 
sensitive on this point, and did not like to hear 
anything said about his poor relatives. He was 
now moving in the highest society, and the least 
reference to his low origin made him nervous. So 
he quickly demanded of Pat, " What he brought 
that girl here for?" 

" For stealing the dress she has on from her 
mistress," said Pat. 

"Who is her mistress?" demanded the judge. 

" Mrs. Linsey, wife of Mr. Linsey, of the bank- 
ing firm of Linsey & Briant." 

" Is it possible ? " said the judge. " The Linseys 
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are such grand folks ; I of tea visit there. Indeed, 
it is too bad." 

By this time Maggie began to cdmprehend the 
real state of affairs. The truth flashed into her 
bewildered mind that she was a prisoner before 
the Police Judge, and that Pat had decoyed her 
under the pretext of giving her an introduction 
to Judge Farety, for this purpose and no other. 
Her hps began to quiver, her bosom began to 
heave and swell not unlike a bellows, and all the 
colors of the rainbow passed over her counte- 
nance in quick succession ; but at last her face be- 
came a deep red, the warm of colors, and then 
she commenced to hurl at Pat some of the most 
scathing and abusive epithets, from an angry 
woman's mouth so direct and pointed, that even 
Pat, the cold and insensible villain, seemed to 
quail and tremble under the heavy and telling 
blows that fell in quick succession upon his de- 
voted head; and whenever the judge tried to 
silence her, she would tell him about his dirty, 
lousy relatives in Ireland, which made him drop 
his head. At last the reaction began to take 
place, and soon her temperature got below 212 
degrees. Iler tears began to flow, and then sobs 
succeeded. 
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Jndge Farety said it was time this disgraceful 
scene was stopped, and the girl sent to prison ; for 
it would be necessary to hold her until Mr. Linsey 
could be had as a witness, which could not be pos- 
sible until some time tomorrow evening; and as it 
would not do to send the girl to prison with all 
that finery on, the errand boy had better be sent 
to the Linsey residence for her own clothes. The 
boy was called, and he said he knew where the 
Linseys lived. 

" Tell Bridget to send me my working clothes, 
she will know where they are," said Maggie. 
"You will find her in the kitchen. If she asks 
anything about me, which she is sure to do, 
tell her Judge Farety's wife is very sick, and the 
judge wants me to take care of her; that the 
judge sent you." 

" Yes ? " said the judge, " tell her I sent you," 
humoring the girl's cunning. 

Maggie continued, " I don't mean that old 
squab shall know anything about the trouble that 
my pug-nose Irish beau has got me into, indeed 
I don't." 

And when Pat said he hardly thought Bridget 
had yet returned home from " sniping," the 
thought that she was not alone in her misery 
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called forth a loud laugh from Maggie, which 
exploded like a rocket, but before the sound had 
died away she was again crying and sobbing. 

When the errand boy returned he brought 
the wrong satchel. lie brought Bridget's clothes 
instead of Maggie's. Tbe boy said that Bridget 
was not there, but he found an old lady sitting 
on the steps, and he had to argue "with her before 
he could get these. And when he did, she was 
so scared that she snatched the first satchel she 
came to, and ran out. She said she had been 
seeing the ghost of Dick Mulligan walking around 
with his head hanging all on one side and his 
brains dripping do\vn, and if Bridget didn't come 
soon she said she would leave. 

Now this mistake made a great deal of trouble 
between the judge and Maggie. She declared 
that she would not wear the dirty strumpet's 
clothes, and the judge gave her to understand 
if she did not take the finery oflf, he would call 
in some woman and have it taken oflf by force. 
So finding that no indulgence or mercy would 
be shown her, she went to the room pointed 
out to her, and in a short time the fine things 
that Maggie had piled on in the morning, «nd 
which she had now piled off, were brought in, 
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and the judge's oflBce loooked likjB a jewelry 
store and a millinery shop combined. The 
reader no doubt would be glad of a list of the 
different articles which Maggie had piled on, 
but to tell the plain truth I do not know their 
names, and if I did it would require as much 
space as it does to print the delinquent tax list. 

About one o'clock on the following day an 
oflBcer brought Maggie again before Judge Par- 
ity. She looked pale, and her haggard counte- 
nance told plainly what the poor girl had suf- 
fered since the day before. The sight of that 
innocent and simple-minded Irish girl was enough 
to have melted the heart of a demon. She had 
on one of Bridget's dresses, which on Maggie 
was nothing but a Mother Hubbard, cut off at 
the knees. She took a seat, and tried to hide 
her limbs by drawing her feet under her, sobbing 
at the same time. 

It was not long before Mrs. Linsey made her 
appearance, decked out with all the finery, like 
Maggie the day before. 

Judge Farety met her at the door, escorted her 
in, and seated her so that she would face the 
throne he sat on. He passed her simple compli- 
ments, that we will not disgust the reader by re- 
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peating. After all this ceremony was over, she 
looked around, and seeing the poor girl curled up 
in one comer of the room, she opened fire, and 
commenced pouring out upon her all the vile 
epithets and mean names she could think of, the 
judge agreeing with her in everything. 

She said it was plain that even Pat, as mean 
as he was, did not relish such proceedings in a 
court of justice, and was glad after seeing the 
conduct of the judge, that he had withheld his 
great secret. 

Mrs. Linsey gave a full history of her trouble 
with hired girls. She said she wanted him to 
deal with this one in a way that she would re- 
member it. 

The judge said he would to the full extent of 
his authority; and authority might be eictended a 
long way by a police judge. 

It was plain to see that this tirade of abuse 
about hired girls had begun to arouse Maggie. 
She threw the sunbonnet off her face, which 
alread indicated 212 and her safety valve began 
to tremble. It would not be long before she 
would be compelled to let off steam. And sure 
enough, she did so. While Mrs. Linsey was tell, 
ing her story about hired girls stealing flour 
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sacks, the judge remarked that he did not know 
what they did with such things. 

This brought Maggie to the exploding point 
She undoubled herself, stretched her legs, stuck 
her arms farther through the Mother Hubbard, 
and said : 

" I can tell your honor what we do with them. 
We make underclothes of them, and very good 
ones they make, too, better than your poor old 
ragged mother had on the last time I saw her." 

This silenced the judge. 

Then she turned on Mrs Linsey with : 

"You old strumpet, don't you remember the 
time I caught you and John Dunn in a certain 
room ? You old hag, if you don't keep that dirty 
mouth of yours shut, I will tell things on you 
that will send you to Sing Sing." 

By this time Maggie had risen to her feet, her 
eyes like balls of fire. She evidently had on a 
full head of steam. She stuck her arms farther 
through that old Mother Hubbard, and the sight 
of that wronged and infuriated Irish girl made 
Mrs. Linsey tremble. 

Mr. O'Brien entered the room and Maggie 
sat down. He took the Judge to one side, and 
talked to him for some time. When the latter 
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again took his seat, his appearance had greatly 
changed. It was very plain to be seen that Pat's 
great secret was about to be revealed, as he 
was very restless, getting up and sitting down 
again, and biting his finger nails. Then the 
Judge said : 

"Mrs. Linsey, I suppose you are willing to 
swear that this is your dress? " 

" Of course I auL" 

" Then arise and be sworn : 

"You do solemnly swear that this is your 
dress?" 

"I do." 

The Judge then discharged the Irish girL 

Maggie then arose to go, her face still showing 
that she suffered from internal heat. As she was 
passing out she said : 

"Good-by, Judge; you look just Kke your 
brother Jim, only Jim is the best looking." 

"Shut up, you saucy imp," said the Judge, 
" or I will give you thirty days for contempt of 
court." 

Mrs. Linsey then exclaimed : 

"Why, Judge, by releasing her, you will let 
her go home and steal something else from me 
before I can get there. It is strange how stuck 
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up and mean an Irishman Tvill get after he is 
helped to an oflSce. I want my dresses, so that 
I can follow her home. I know she will steal 
something else." 

''Now, Mrs. Linsey, I want you to be very 
positive about this dress," said the Judge. 

"Why, Judge, how insolent you have got, re- 
plied the lady ; " do you think I don't know my 
own dress — the very dress I wore last season at 
Long Branch, when General Grant gave a great 
ball. The General led me to the table, and my 
husband escorted Mrs. Graut. Mr. Linsey will 
help you into another office, you unprincipled 
Irishman ! ' 

"Why I want you to be positive, is because 
there is a lady here from Philadelphia who also 
claims it," said the Judge. 

Mrs. Linsey fell to the floor, exclaiming : 

" Oh, my poor husband, what will he do! Oh, 
what will my poor husband do ? " 

The Judge ordered her carried out of the 
room, and the two ladies from Philadelphia 
were brought in. They had been waiting in 
another room for Mrs. Linsey to swear to the 
dress. 
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Mrs. Graham, the milliner, and Mrs. John- 
son, nSe Miss Grant, the young lady for whom 
the dress was made, came forward and identi- 
fied the dress, and it was given in their posses- 
sion. 

Now, reader, let me take you to the Linsey 
mansion. 

It is now in possession of the officers, searching 
for stolen goods, and groups of men are all around 
with lists of stolen goods in their hands. 

Mr. Linsey is sitting on the steps of his man- 
sion, perfectly dazed, and looking into empty 
space, occasionally exclaiming : 

" Is it possible ! Is it possible ! 

The two Irish girls are out in the kitchen, still 
'dressed in each other's clothes, so unbecoming and 
ridiculous, and looking at one another with eyes 
like the two enemies in Byron's " Dream of Dark- 
ness." 

Old Mother Flanagan is peeping around the 
comer, looking for Dick MuUiganls ghost. 

Mrs. Linsey is in the station house, crying: 
"Oh, my husband, my poor husband, what will 
he do!" 

Pat Maguire is strutting about headquarters 
with a cigar in his mouth and his hands in his 
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|x>ckets, the only happy one of all those con- 
cjerned in this terrible tragedy. 

If any detective ever heard the trump of fame, 
Pat did on the morning after the trial, when the 
newsboys were crying: 

^'Pat Maguire and the shoplifter !^^ 



CHAPTER XXm. 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF OLAKENOE LANE. 

Clarence Lane, who had taken such a great inter- 
est in the welfare of Nellie C. Bailey, is just as 
devoted to others needing his aid and assistance. 
One of these is the mother of Hattie Millick. She 
has the entire burden to bear in the education and 
support of Hattie's two children. It is well 
known that Captain Millick left enough money 
and other valuables to have given the orphan chil- 
dren ample support ; but it was squandred by the 
mother, and what was left by her connection with 
Clement Bothamley became a part of his estate. 

Where did Bothamley get twenty-one large 
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trunks, well filled with valuables, sufficient to fill 
a large baggage-room, when he first came to 
Florence? From the Millick estate. 

These trunks, according to the testimony of 
Mrs. Phillips, contained much valuable silver plate 
marked *'^H. J. MQlick." 

The British Associatien claims them ; Mr. Phil 
lips, as administrator of the Bothamley estate, 
claims them. The fact being established that 
Bothamley left a wife and two children in Eng- 
land, must upset the claim made by the British 
Association, but Nellie set up a claim for a part 
of the trunks and their contents, but the rights of 
the children of Hattie Millick in all this claiming 
and counter-claiming have never been taken into 
consideration. 

Now, if the children of Hattie had what was 
justly due them, it would greatly assist the poor 
grandmother in her endeavor to support these 
orphans. 

The testimony in the trial of Nellie C. Bailey 
proved conclusively that these trunks were filled 
with the goods of Hattie Millick on leaving Eng- 
land, and seeing that no attention was being paid 
to the rights of Hattie's children in the litigation 
about these goods, Clarence Lane has taken the 
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matter in hand, with the determination to see 
that justice be done to these orphan children, by 
the parties who hold these goods. He has visited 
the grandmother and children several times. 
They are in very destitute circumstances. 

The last time he was there, he said, the children 
were very plain but neatly clad, and the kind old 
lady was seated at her sewing. She has changed 
very much during the last few years, and is grow- 
ing old and feeble very fast. The care of the 
children is a great burden to her in her present 
feeble state of health and with her limited means. 
They have to be fed, clothed, and their education 
attended to, and there is no one but the poor old 
grandmother to look after all these things. If 
the parties now trying to get possession of what 
rightfully belongs to those orphan children, could 
only look into that little cottage in the north of 
England and see what he had seen, said Clarence, 
their hearts would be softened by the sight, and 
they would no longer withhold from those chil- 
dren what is so justly their due. 

" I spent one entire day with the family," said 
he, "and tried to bring some sunshine into that 
desolate home. I bought some presents, as well 
as clothing, for the children, and gave the old lady 
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assurances of getting her some means and sending 
it to her from America. It does seem so hard 
and unjust when it is known that the children of 
Bothamley are living in the grandest style and 
surrounded by luxury and wealth. She appeared 
so thankful for what I had done, that I feel amply 



Among his many acts of kindness, none more 
fully illustrates the character of Clarence Lane 
than his unselfishness toward Oscar Hunter, a 
young man from Kentucky, who came to one of 
the new and thriving towns of Kansas. 

He had learned his trade in Cincinnati, and 
came to Kansas when about twenty-one years of 
age. He settled down, and went to work as soon 
as he could get ready, and worked almost day and 
night. Cents grew into dollars, and, in a year or 
two, people began to say : 

" Oscar Hunter will soon be a rich man, and he 
has no bad habits." 

The young ladies of the village seemed very 
desirous of making his acquaintance, but he paid 
very little attention to their advances. 

After having resided in that town over two 
years, he had not yet spoken of his past life, or 
revealed any of his plans for the future, but 
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kept steady at work. lie had written one letter 
to the Secret Servive. The postmaster had learned 
this much by observation. In a few days a stran- 
ger made inquiry at the postoffice for Oscar Hunter. 
Oscar closed his shop, and dressed himself in his 
best suit, and ordering a horse and buggy, drove 
away with the stranger. This stranger was Clar- 
ence Lane, and the following is what Oscar re- 
lated to him ; 

"My name is Oscar Hunter. I was bom in 
LouisviUe, Kentucky, and I am twenty-three 
years old. Of my parents I know very little. 
I was about two years old when my father died. 
I can remember seeing him as he lay in his 
cof9n, and that is about all I can recall of my 
father. In a fe^ days after his burial, my 
mother quit housekeeping, and I was sent to 
my father's brother until my mother could get 
ready to go to housekeeping again. I had a 
baby sister one year younger than myself. My 
mother took this baby with her. Its name was 
Jessie. Mother went to New Orleans, and did 
not return for me. She married soon after going 
there, and I have never seen her since. I resided 
with my uncle until he died. I was in my 
sixth year then, and my aunt was left almost 
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penniless. She was compelled to give me up, as 
she had children of her own to provide for. I was 
taken by a farmer, and resided with him until I 
was fifteen. I could neither read nor write. I 
knew that there must be some exertion on my 
part to obtain an education, and to accomplish 
this I had to leave the farm. Accordingly I 
watched my chance and slipped away, and soon 
found myself in Cincinnati, where I apprenticed 
myself to a blacksmith. After I was there some six 
months, I began to attend night school. My mas- 
ter was a good, open-hearted Pennsylvanian, and 
he assisted me very much by furnishing me 
books and other little articles I needed. I re- 
mained with him until I came to Kansas. 
After I had learned to write, I wrote to my 
aunt, and received several letters from her, but 
she did not know anything about my mother 
and sister. I want you to find them, and to 
find out why my mother deserted me. I have 
been so troubled about this. I cannot tell what 
it means." 

Clarence took the address of Oscar's aunt, and 
started on his errand, and a few days after his 
ride with Oscar he found her, and introduced 
himself. He did not let her know that he had 
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ever met Oscar, but that he had heani of him. 
From the aunt he leameil that there was some 
mystery connected with the death of Mr. 
Hunter. That he was sick only a few hours, 
and although his wife was suspicioned of poison- 
ing hun, it was hushed up, and she went away, 
and soon afterward married Judge Quail, of New 
Orleans. 

Clarence learned that Mr. Hunter had consid- 
erable property, and that it was disposed of 
after his death. He learned that Mrs. Hunter 
seemed to hate her first-bom, and that there 
was no warm place in her heart for him, and 
that she wjts glad of an opportunity to get him 
out of her sight. He was the likeness of his father, 
and it was plain she was not in love with her hus- 
band. 

Clarence had learned this much of the secret 
history. He went to New Orleans, and there he 
found Mrs. Judge Quail and daughter at a grand 
balL They were gorgeously attired, and both 
looked very handsome. He saw that vain and 
proud mother bedecked with costly jewelry and 
diamonds, sitting in a satin-covered chair, enter- 
taining some high-bred Southerners, while her 
daughter was holding a group of admiring lovers 
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spell-bound by her excellent performance on the 
piano. 

In a few days Clarence had managed to get 
slightly acquainted with them, and at kst an 
opportunity came for him to ask Mrs. Quail a few 
questions. She was startled as if a flash of light- 
ning had passed before her, when Clarence Lane 
asked her where her little black-eyed boy was. 
She turned deadly pale, and then faltered out 
some inaudible words before sHe could regain her 
self-possession. 

" How dare you approach me with such a sub- 
beet ? I have but one child, and she is here." 

Roused by her cold-hearted ness and deception, 
he replied : 

"You had a sweet little boy, two years old, 
when his father died." 

She looked at him in utter astonishment, and 
said : 

" Why do you come now to shadow my life ? 1 
have tried to forget the folly of my youth." 

" Madam, you should have said the crimes of 
your youth " 

She gasped for breath, and the tears filled 
her eyes. She arose to leave, looking like an- 
other woman. A great change came over her. 
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She was subdued. The proud, haughty woman 
was gone, and a sad and orest- fallen one was in 
her place. 

Clarence had been almost rude in his conversa- 
tion with her, but she had escaped without having 
revealed a single item, but he was determined to 
tell her the facts, and in a few days he called at 
the Quail residence. 

To his great surprise he was admitted to the 
drawing room. 

Mrs. Quail soon appeared pale and care-worn, 
and when Clarence told his errand, she seemed 
prepared for the ordeal. She asked about Oscar, 
and how he was prospering. She was horrified to 
hear what he had undergone to achieve what he 
had, when one diamond in hear ear-ring would 
have saved her child all these years of hard labor 
and struggling for a livelihood. 

There sat the proud and haughty sister, not 
even taking notice of the conversation. 

Clarence told the mother that Oscar must have 
his part of the Hunter estate, and if it could not 
be had one way, it must be another. She prom- 
ised to compromise with him without making any 
trouble, and Clarence went on to Louisville, to 
ascertain the true value of the property there. 
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It seems that Mrs. Quail consulted her proud 
husband and daughter, and Oscar Hunter was 
summoned to appear before them. 

Attired in his best suit, Oscar went to New 
Orleans, accompanied by Clarence Lane. They 
sent in their cards, and in a short time they were 
seated in one of the magnificent parlors, one sofa 
costing as much as Oscar could earn in a year by 
the strokes of his hammer. We can better im- 
agine than describe his feelings as he sat there 
awaiting the coming of that unnatural parent. He 
glanced about the room to learn if he could see a 
portrait of his father, but none could be seen ; 
and he leaned back in his chair, looking at two 
fine portraits hanging before him upon the wall — 
a beautiful woman of twenty and a noble looking 
man of perhaps thirty. He knew that lady was 
his mother, and the gentleman w^as surely her hus- 
band. At that moment the gentleman entered. 
He cast a glance at the two strangers. Clarence 
introduced himself and Oscar. At the sound of 
the name of Oscar Hunter, he turned white with 
rage, and turned on his heel and flung the door 
wide open, bidding his guests depart, while he 
poured forth one oath after another on the young 
man claiming to be the son of bis wife. 
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They took their departure without making 
any reply. Clarence was the first to speak, but 
Oscar was lost in thought, so he did not hear 
the first words spoken by his partner, but he 
spoke his own thoughts aloud. " Why did I sur- 
vive my father, to be left homeless and friend- 
less ? I wish I could die even now," exclaimed 
the forsaken man. Mr. Lane looked at him, and 
saw he was deathly pale. Clarence Lane made 
no answer to his remarks, and they walked on in 
silence. 

Once at their hotel and in their room, Oscar 
threw himself on the couch and drew a deep sigh 
of anguish, while Clarence put his feet up in the 
window and looked out in the distance, absorbed 
in deep thought. ** I'll have them yet," said he, " I 
will make that old Bob Quail fly from me yet." 
He waited until afternoon to hear from the Quail 
family. No tidings came, and he called on an at- 
torney, and the matter was to be settled in a few 
days. Mrs. Quail would not give any definite 
answer to the questions asked her, and suit was 
brought at once. During the time that inter- 
vened between the visits there at the ^•esidence, 
Oscar had not been able to get a glimpse of his 
mother or sister. 
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The city papers contained a notice of the suit, 
with remarks concerning the new arrival. An 
imposter, some said ; another said, scene in high 
life. When the time appointed for the trial ar- 
rived, the court room was crowded to its full ca- 
pacity. Many years had elapsed since such a 
throng had assembled in that magnificent build- 
ing. It was those of high social standing, and 
members of the bar, that formed that immense 
throng. The plaintiff was called upon the stand 
and sworn. What a deathly stillness reigned 
throughout that room, as the young man gave in 
his testimony. He told the same story he had 
related to Clarence Lane, of his early life, and 
up to that time. His honest, bright eyes and gen- 
tle manner won the entire throng. When he 
left, the applause given him was repeated, and 
groans and hisses greeted the proud, disdainful 
mother, who was the next called upon, she being 
the defense. She was unable to utter a word, and 
swooned away. She was carried out, and the 
prosecution went on with their evidence, which 
went on to prove who Oscar was, and his parents 
too. His father was of Welsh descent, and his 
mother was of English birth, her maiden name 
being Bothamley. She too was a descendant of 
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the Churchill faanily. Witnesses testified to the 
facts of the unhappy life Mr. Hunter lived. His 
wife married him, expecting a vast fortune from 
his father's estate, but misfortune stepped 
in the way and she was disappointed. She 
grew desperate in her charges against him. 
Abusing him in every way her evil tongue could 
find language to express her hatred ; and as soon 
as she had him out of the way, she disposed of 
her child as has been stated before, and never re- 
turned to see a friend or correspond with a single 
person. She had sold the estate through agents, 
and left to be forgotten. But murder will out, 
and after nineteen years of pleasure she is 
brought to meet part of her punishment here. 
What had that child done ? She hated it because 
she despised its father, her husband. 

Several days were taken up by the trial, and 
great interest was taken in behalf of the young 
man. His mother was not able to attend, and 
each day his proud, disdainful sister sat in the 
same seat without moving an inch for any one, 
or even looking at her brother, as he sat be- 
tween his friend, Clarence Lane, and his at- 
torney. He was far her superior in appear- 
ance, and in his eyes could be read the true man. 
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The trial closed, and Oscar's claim was estab- 
lished. His mother still disowned him, and he 
left, worn out with grief and excitement. He had 
suffered more than any one could know. The 
harsh treatment he met with made him suffer. 
But his inhuman mother had darkened more 
than one life. Her husband, Mr. Quail, had be- 
come uneasy since he had learned of the cold 
selfishness of his wife and her people. He knew 
that if she had deserted one for wealth, there was 
no reason why she should not forsake him too. 
He felt keenly only part of what Oscar was suffer- 
ing, and he bitterly regretted what he had done 
to add another drop to the cup of that almost 
overflowing one. Judge Quail had been an 
active man all his life, had made scores of ene- 
mies and none did he wish to recall, nor did he 
give them a second thought, but his treatment 
toward Oscar was cutting his heart-strings deeper 
than he was willing to admit. . 

He had made some apology to Clarence Lane, 
but he could not summon courage to approach 
Oscar, although he passed him often on the street 
and in the court room. What the sister said or 
did in the case no one knew, as she remained per- 
fectly rigid and immovable during the whole 
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time. She treated every one with the same con- 
tempt, showing that she was superior to any, and 
none dare approach her, and at last Judge Quail 
saw the true side of the story. He had opened 
his eyes to the fact that he was tied by a band 
holding him a prisoner, and was at the mercy of 
his captors. 

When the trial closed, and judgment was 
given Clarence, the judge settled the question, 
by accepting security for Clarence's claim, and 
quiet reigned once more where the storm had 
burst a few weeks before. 

The mother had too much pride to be kept out 
of company. She sallied out with her diamonds 
and jewels flashing in the soft light, but her heart 
of adamant was broken to some extent. She had 
lost part of the power she had exercised over her 
husband She saw the change and felt its power, 
although he had not uttered a word. The subject 
was scarcely ever mentioned between them. 

When the time came to make the final settle- 
ment, Oscar did not return to the place where he 
had been so shamefully treated. His attorney 
made the return for him, and he was spared the 
pain of looking upon the face of her who brought 
him into this world and then disowned him. He 
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returned home a sadder and wiser man. He had 
fonned a great attachment for Clarence Lane, and 
well he might. He had never met with such a 
true friend, and one with so little selfishness with- 
in his heart. He would say to Oscar, "Kever 
worry ; just bide your time." 

Some few years passed, and Oscar had laid aside 
the hammer and taken up books. 

He had made rapid progress in law, and when 
admitted to the bar, had proved himself worthy 
of the profession he had chosen. 

Oscar had fallen deeply in love with a young 
lady in Cincinnati, before he left there to come to 
Kansas. She was the only sister of his foreman. 
She was a bright, intellectual lady, a teacher in 
the public schools. She was a true woman, and 
returned the deep love Oscar had for her. When 
he left her she promised to be true, and gave him 
a handsome ring, which he wore upon his fourth 
finger, and the ring which he placed upon her 
hand was never taken off on any occasion. Un- 
like most young ladies of her age, who must have 
the company of young men, if the one they have 
promised to be true to was absent for a time, it 
was not so with Hattie Smith. She built her 
castles in a distant land within her lover's humble 
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home. She had not been informed of the change 
in his domestic affairs, nor of the step he had 
taken in the road that leads to the nation's head, 
until she received a paper from his county, con- 
taining an article in regard to his being a bright 
young man, who bid fair to rise above the com- 
mon level. She read the paragraph, and laid the 
paper away as though it was a conmion occur- 
rence. She had learned to be a fine housekeeper, 
and was ready for any work laid out before her. 
The time came for Oscar to come for her, 
and she was well prepared. Her brother gave her 
a fine wedding dinner, and she left for her new 
home, accompanied by the chosen one of her 
heart. She found that an elegant home was all 
ready for her, and never was there a happier pair 
of young married people than Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Hunter. A few years passed, and Oscar Hunter 
was known throughout the state, and it was only 
a short time until he was called to Washington to 
attend to legal business for the state. It was not 
long before he was among the higher class in the 
nation's capital, and the name of Oscar Hunter 
spread through every part of the Union. But 
during all this rapid rising of his, he had not 
heard from his only living relatives until one 
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morning, after his arrival in Washington, he read 
of the marriage of his sister to a young attorney 
of Cincinnati, one of the most wealthy men of 
the West. They were to make Washington their 
home. In Oscar's bosom, there was a feeling of 
keen revenge that justice caUs for, and it was not 
long before there was a sensation in the city. 

Lawrence Fane, his sister's husband, had sud- 
denly died, and she was accused of giving the fatal 
drug. She was put under arrest, and the counsel 
sent for Oscar to assist them. Here he was per- 
plexed. No one knew she was his sister. He 
thought of her haughcy and disdainful manner, 
but also gave her credit that within her heart 
there might be bome tender feeling for her de- 
ceased husband. 

After holding a long conversation with the 
attorneys employed, he knew she was guilty of 
the crime, and refused to take part. 

The trial was long and tedious, but the evidence 
went to prove without doubt that she was guilty, 
and the mysterious death of her husband was 
talked of by those who knew the family at that 
time. 

Mrs. Hunter had poisoned her husband because 
he was not rich, and Mrs. Fane had drugged Mr. 
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Fane so she could marry a society man. The 
mother was present during the trial, and on the 
second day caught sight of Oscar, and recognized 
him as he sat among the members of the bar. 
She bent forward, and whispered to her daughter. 
They shrank from his gaze, and never lifted their 
eyes again in the direction of his seat. 

Thej^ had met with their just reward. Mrs. 
Fane was led past him by the officer having 
her in charge, on her way to prison to serve a 
life sentence. She had no one but her mother 
to mourn her fate, as her stepfather had long 
since gone to Europe and had never been heard 
from. No one but his family knew of his in- 
tended journey, and no one saw him go, or had 
iheard of him since he had gone. 

After the death of Lawrence Fane a new light 
broke in upon tho minds of the people of the 
neighborhood where Judge Quail resided in New 
Orleans, and detectives were set to work to ferret 
the case out. Two weeks proved that they were 
correct in their suspicions. They searched through 
the elegant mansion, and far down beneath the 
kitchen basement, buried in an old fashioned chest, 
were the remains of Judge Quail. They were so 
decomposed that they could only be recognized by 
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the long black beard, and one little finger had a 
joint missing that corresponded with the missing 
man. 

Another man sent to his last resting place, and 
his wife the cause of his death. 

Mrs. Quail fainted away, and when she had re- 
covered her senses, declared that she was innocent 
of any knowledge of the crime, and that the ser- 
vants had murdered her husband away from 
home. 

She was bound over to the court, and gave a 
heavy bond for her appearance. When wanted 
she could not be found, and since the death of 
Clement Bothamley, it is believed she has com- 
mitted suicide. It is certain that she had mur- 
dered two men, both having been her superiors 
by far, mentally. It was her stately pride that 
carried her through society. It was not that she 
had no mental ability, but men, like wonaen, are 
ruled by fashion. They are blinded by the gay, 
fashionably-attired belles. 

Clarence Lane and Oscar have searched in vain 
for the missing woman, but so far they have 
failed lo get the slightest clue. 

The bondsmen paid her bail money, amounting 
to thousands of dollars, and but very little of the 
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vast estate is left. Oscar had that made over to 
his imprisoned sister, that she might have some- 
thing to support her, if she is ever permitted to go 
free. It is sure she inherited her mother's nature 
and principles. It was a family trait. It was in 
the hearts of those women to care nothing for 
the partners they had chosen for life, and well 
might Oscar be proud that he was like his father. 
He is still living in Washington, and has the es- 
teem and confidence of all who know him, and 
not many of the hundreds that know him, guess 
at the great trials he has undergone. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Nellie's cousin. 



Nellie has been praised for her beauty, fairy- 
like movements, and winning manners, but Eosa 
Cobean, although not such a favorite as Nellie, 
was a sweet and prepossessing girl some years 
older than Nellie. Eosa is a resident of Southern 
Kansas. She resides with her parents on the 
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banks of a beautiful stream. Their home is not 
a costly or an elegant one, but a neat, handsome 
white cottage, surrounded by trees and flowers. 
It is a home of culture and refinement. Bosa's 
life, like that of her cousin, has been one of 
romance, but different in every respect. She 
is three years older than Nellie, and is nearly 
twenty-six. She was born in New Jersey, and 
came to Kansas in 1874. She was one of the 
first music teachers in the village near by, and 
was the organist for the little church. What 
a pretty face was behind that organ, and the 
sweet, soft strain of music that floated out 
through the open window was sweeter than was 
ever heard before from that music box. Many 
a non-church goer paused to hear the melody, 
and often to take a peep at the pretty musician. 
Among those who often paused and admired 
the beautiful being, was the leading attorney 
of the town, Frank Holton. He entered in at 
last, and became one of her admirers. Their 
acquaintance ripened into love, and they were 
engaged. Bosa was not a flirt nor fickle. She 
was true as ever woman could be. They were 
happy and contented in their hopes for the fu- 
ture. 
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Mr. Holton was building up a good business, 
and his home was being furnished for the re- 
ception of his bride, for they were to be mar- 
ried in a few weeks. lie was to visit his mother 
in New York before his marriage, as they 
were to spend their honeymoon on the Pacific 
coast. He left his business in the hands of 
his partner, and bidding his friends good-bye 
he started on a short visit to his old home. He 
had promised Rosa- to write every day uijtil 
he started for home. Two weeks passed, and 
the letters came, telhng what he had done, and 
how he had spent the day. One day the letter 
did not come as usual, and the next it failed, 
until several days passed without her receiving 
any word, and she was not uneasy until the time 
for his arrival home. Then the days grew 
longer to her, and days grew to weeks and then 
to months, and no tidings came of the missing 
man. Bosa grew pale and careworn, and at 
last sickness came. In a word, for weeks the 
frail creature lingered between life and death. 
At last she rallied and slowly regained her 
health, but her life was a wreck. Her gay 
spirits were gone. No clue could be obtained as 
to the fate of Mr. Holton. He was last seen in 
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New York City the day he posted the last letter 
to Eosa. His people had not spared money or 
time in searching for him, but the days had 
counted two years when the news came that he 
was living. No one believed the story. Eosa 
said she did not believe he was dead or that he 
was untrue, but there was a mystery she could 
not explain. 

In spite of all the entreaties of her parents, she 
made up her mind to go herself and search for 
him. The news brought was that a farmer near 
Des Moines, Iowa, was the missing Frank. Eosa 
was not long in going there, and when she ar- 
rived at the little station her heart failed her. 
She had intended visiting him at the house, but 
she could not summon courage to carry her 
through. She ordered a carriage and drove to 
one of the neighboring houses, and there made 
the acquaintance of the lady of the house. From 
her she learned that Frank Holton came there at 
the same time that Frank Holton was missing. 
He was a very quiet man and seemed to be scarce 
of means. He had purchased a piece of land, 
and was improving it slowly. He slept in his 
own house, but took his meals at a farm house 
near by. He was absent at that time, and no 
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one knew where he had gone, only that he left 
his place and stock in the care of a friend until he 
returned. 

Eosa knew by the description given her that 
the man was Frank Holton, and wondered as to 
what it could all mean. His conduct was not 
sane. She came to the conclusion that he had 
lost his reason to a great extent for some unex- 
plained cause, and almost wild with excitement, 
she returned to her home, leaving her address and 
postage money with the neighbor, with instruc- 
tions to write to her as soon as she received 
tidings of him. She brought back the informa- 
tion she had gleaned from the neighbor, and the 
friends and relatives of New York were notified. 
They went at once to the farm in Iowa, and 
came away convinced, as Eosa was, that the her- 
mit farmer was Frank Holton, but no trace could 
be found, and as Bosa had left that mysterious 
farm, so did his brother. 

Time began to count up by weeks since the 
return of Bosa. One afternoon when she was 
out walking through the woods on the banks 
of the stream near her father's residence, she 
heard the footsteps of some one approaching. 
She did not know who it was, nor did she pause 
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a moment to catch a glimpse, until they were 
by her side. She gave utterance to a moan and 
fainted away. When she recovered oonscious- 
ness, she was alone. She did not know how 
long she had laid there, or where the stranger 
had gone. She only knew that Frank Holton 
had passed by her and looked down kindly into 
her eyes, as he used to do in the time long past. 
She told her story when she returned to the 
house, but no one seemed to credit it, as they 
thought she was so nervous that she was only 
startled by some one passing along the footpath, 
going up or down the stream on some errand; 
and as Mr. Holton had been absent so long, he 
would be changed in appearance so that she 
would not recognize him. 

Kosa knew better. She knew the man who 
passed her in the woods was her absent lover, 
lie carried a shotgun and a cane, was neatly 
dressed and paused a moment to look at her as 
he passed. She would not acknowledge that 
she could be mistaken, and search was made. 
No ,one could be found, and the neighbors said 
Rosa was losing her mind, but they were con- 
vinced that she was not mistaken after a few days 
had passed. 
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One day a farmer came in and stated that the 
missing lawyer had spent two days with him 
while shooting ducks on his premises. He told 
the farmer that he had once lived in the village, 
but did not expect to return to it, as the people 
were all false to him. 

Bosa was roused again. She came to the con- 
clusion that some one had done her a wrong; 
that some one had been falsely representing her 
to Frank Holton, and he had lost all confidence 
in her. She sent for his brother, and another 
search was made, but no clue to the whereabouts 
of the hunter was obtained. 

Kosa passed the most of her time watching and 
waiting and walking about through the parks 
and groves, when the weather would permit, 
hoping to see him, but he came not. She had 
long ago given up her place at the church organ. 
She had lost all taste for her one talent. She 
could no longer entertain her friends, or be en- 
tertained by them. She was constantly looking 
away into the distance for some one she saw in 
her mind, and she never grew weary of waiting. 
She did not seek to find some amusement, nor 
did she try to forget her trouble by seeking new 
friends. She retired late, and cried herself to 
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sleep. She arose early, and read the newspapers, 
hoping to see one name mentioned, but not a 
word met her anxious eyes. Letters came every 
week from his people, but they were still waiting 
to hear from parties who were ferreting out the 
case He had not been seen or heard from about 
his farm since he had left it, and his reappearance 
at his old home proved that he was still living. 
Tlie large rewards offered for his identity were 
in vain. He had disappeared as mysteriously the 
last time, as when he left New York. It was 
thought by every one who had become interested 
in the case that he had become insane, and to 
Eosa it was almost heart-rending. She could see 
him wandering along the muddy streams and on 
the steep banks, where his hfe was in danger, as 
his feet were unaccustomed to the hunters' paths. 
Summer was gone, and autumn had been suc- 
ceeded by winter. The snow was covering the 
leafless trees, and the cold wind was sweeping 
over the prairies. 

Bosa sat by the window, looking out upon the 
dreary scene. All was cheerful within. 

Rosa was a fine housekeeper. The fire was 
burning brightly in the grate, and the beautiful 
plants gave the pretty sitting room the appear- 
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ance of a tropical scene. She looked about her, 
and thought how pleasant all would be if she 
could only find the object of her search. As she 
sat there in a deep reverie, a letter was brought 
to her. She hastily broke the seal, and found one 
of her old letters to Mr. Ilolton inclosed. Not a 
single line had been traced to give the slightest 
clue to the whereabouts of the sender, or why it 
was sent. The envelope bore the postmark of 
Ottawa, Canada. She wrote to his brother, and 
sent the envelope, but entertained little hope of 
ever finding him alive if he was wandering about 
over the world without a friend to assist him in 
trouble or sickness. 

Oh, the waiting and the anxiety ! It was al- 
most unbearable to the tender-hearted woman. 
She was dependent upon her father for support 
or she would pass a part of her time in travel- 
ing. But there she must sit, and keep all fresh 
in her mind until her life was almost a burden to 
her. She was at the window or gate, looking 
for some one, when, not engaged at the house 
work. 

Spring came, and one of her neighbors was 
going to California, accompanied by his invalid 
daughter, and he solicited the company of Rosa. 
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She declined at jfirst, but her parents urged her 
and she consented to go. With a deep feeling of 
regret she left her home in sunny Kansas for the 
delightful climate of the Pacific coast. 

Bosa grew deeply interested in her young 
companion, Sadie Green. Although they had 
lived near each other for years, they had made 
but little efifort to become acquainted until 
they had started on this journey. Sadie was a 
sweet girl of eighteen, and very intelligent, but 
consumption had been seated for some time in 
her. lungs, and she was growing weaker every 
day. Her father thought a change would help 
her. They had a pleasant journey over the 
land by train, but the ocean voyage was severe 
on both the young ladies. They went from San 
Francisco to the southern part of California. 
Sadie was almost helpless, and was confined to 
her room for months. Rosa was her constant 
companion and nurse, and within a few weeks 
Sadie was better, able to walk out. The beau- 
tiful orange groves and delightful climate fast 
helped to improve her health. Rosa began to be 
more cheerful. Change of scenery and new faces 
made her at times forget the long looked-for 
lover. 
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She did not forget him, but she had so much 
to think about in her new home, and the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of Sadie, made her 
mind drift away on other subjects. Not a week 
passed that she did not write home to her pa- 
rents and to Mr. Holton's people, asking in re- 
gard to him, but no tidings came. Among the 
new acquaintances was a fine-looking young 
man of a highly respectable family. The family 
had lived there for years, and every one spoke 
in the highest terms of Clark Williams, 
that being the name of her new-found friend. 
Each day found Sadie improving, and Rosa 
and Clark Williams were left alone a greater 
part of the time, as Sadie was in company 
with her father. They had passed many pleasant 
hours together, and Clark Williams was deeply 
in love with the little Kansas Rose, as he 
named her. Not so with Rosa. She only 
cherished in her heart one as an ideal, and he 
was lost to her, but she expected to see him 
again, and the only chord of her heart that was 
drawn toward Clark Williams was true friend- 
ship. She found in him a genial, good-heartnd 
brother. They were both fond of music, and 
Rosa renewed old pastime songs with him. 
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The ballads she used to sing for Mr. Holton, 
she rehearsed again, and they were the best she 
sang. The tender chords of her heart were 
touched when she touched the keys of the 
piano When she was left alone the image of 
Frank Holton came before her. She saw the 
fond expression in his eyes toward her the day 
he passed her in the woods. She knew he was 
still living, and loved her the same as he did 
when she had promised to be his wife. No one 
else could win the heart that she had given to 
him. The last word she spoke to him the night 
he Started for New York, was : " I will wait for 
you always," as he kissed her lips for the last 
time. " Shall I marry some one else after such 
a sacred pledge ? " said she to her friends, " No, 
never." When Clark Williams asked her why 
she could not become his wife, she related to him 
the history of her past life, and that she was true 
to him still who had claimed her in youth. Clark 
Williams urged his suit, but Kosa was jfirm in her 
decisions, and said " No." When the time came 
for her to leave her new home, she was sorry to 
part with Clark Williams. The thought of the 
tender ties overruled all sympathy she had for 
her new friends. Sadie was not to leave her new 
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home for some months, and Eosa was to return 
alone. The distance was slowly passed over by 
the anxious girl, who grew so homesick after 
starting for home. When she arrived she found 
the same old familiar faces, and not one missing. 
There was a rumor that Mr. Holton had been in 
the town. Two men who once knew him, saw 
and conversed with him on the street one Sabbath 
morning. He was standing on the sidewalk near 
the church during the services. " Who is it play- 
ing? " he asked of one of the men. They told him. 
" I knew it was not my angel Rosa," In a few 
moments he disappeared, and was not seen until 
the next Sabbath evening, when he was seen 
standing under the window listening to the music, 
and disappeared as suddenly as he had before. 
Rosa was glad in her own heart that she had 
returned a free woman. She watched and waited 
for him to come again, but she was destined to be 
disappointed each time. No one saw or heard of 
him again. Like some spirit he went away Rosa 
dreamed in her day dreams that he had missed 
her at her accustomed place at the organ, and had 
given her up as lost to him, and that she would 
never hear of him again. It was the greatest 
mystery ever known in that section. The super- 
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stitious believed he had been murdered, and that 
his spirit was still haunting the place most dear to 
it while here on earth. Kosa knew better. She 
knew his mind had wandered from some unex- 
plained cause, and if he could be found perhaps 
reason would return. "While all this was weigh- 
ing her down with anguish, the news came of 
Nellie's arrest. "Trouble comes double," said 
her mother. They had looked and waited so 
long for Frank Holton, and now a new excite- 
ment and a deep trouble had come upon them. 
During the time NeUie was imprisoned, she saw 
and recognized Mr. Holton on the streets of 
Topeka. She sent word to Rosa's parents, but 
he was missing again. Nellie met him and did 
not speak to him, fearing she might be mis- 
taken. She turned and looked back. He too 
had stopped, and lifting his hat bowed and made 
inquiry after Rosa. Nellie told him where 
Rosa was, and before she could ask a question 
he was gone, lifting his hat as politely as he 
ever did. He was neatly dressed, and had the 
appearance of being in some business where the 
sun did not touch him. He again appeared in the 
vast throng at Nellie's trial. He was gone in 
another second. Rosa became so anxious about 
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Nellie, she did not dare to look for him. When 
the dispatch came saying, " Nellie is free," Kpsa 
knelt down and thanked God for being so gracious 
to her in her hour of need. Never did she offer 
up such an outpouring of a grateful heart as on 
that day. The next day brought her tidings of 
the missing man. It was a letter from the hospi- 
tal in St. Joseph, Mo., asking her who Frank Holton 
was, and saying that he was very sick with brain 
fever. With that letter came one from Clark 
Williams, telling her that he was intending to 
paj'^ her a visit in a few weeks. She threw Mr. 
William's letter aside, and began to make arrange- 
ments to go to St. Joseph. She was soon ready, 
and, accompanied by her father, they took the 
first train. They told no one of the letter, but 
hurried on their way. We can only imagine the 
great suspense Eosa was in until she set foot on 
the depot floor at her journey's end. They drove 
out to the hospital, and her father went in. He 
soon returned, telling her it was true he was 
there ; and she was conducted to his couch. Sure 
enough, there lay the object of her devoted heart, 
entirely unconscious of her presence. Her father, 
Mr. Cobean, telegraphed to Mr. Holton's relatives, 
arid two of his brothers came. They removed 
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him to a private residence before they arrived. 
Rosa abnost gave way to her feelings as he talked 
to her in his delirious dreams, begging her to 
come to him and bathe his aching head. He 
talked of strange places and strange names at his 
new home in Iowa, and his plans for the future. 
For several days he talked and raved, caused 
by fever in his head. The medical men held 
a consultation, and decided to examine his head 
closely, after they had learned of his strange 
conduct for some years past. They had treated 
him for the fever, but no change could be de- 
tected, and they began to watch him more 
closely, and shaving his head there was found 
a small bump, as though the skull had been 
broken at some time. The place was cut open, 
and there buried in the bone was the sharp 
edge of a white limestone. The piece was 
about one-twentieth of an inch long. The mo- 
ment it was taken out the sick man opened his 
eyes, and looked about him. He held up his 
hand and asked for his ring. On being in- 
formed that they did not know anything about 
it, he denounced them as thieves and robbers, 
and not until Mr. Cobean and Eosa were 
brought in, would he be convinced of what he 
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had been doing. He had passed so many years as 
though he had been asleep. He thought he had 
been in New York, and had been taken in by a 
gang of thieves. Of what he could remember, 
he was passing a high building, where the masons 
were arranging some stones and chipping some off. 
He felt one strike his hat. It seemed almost large 
enough to knock him down. That was all he 
could remember of New York city, but, said he, 
" 1 had such a long dream. I went to some dis- 
tant country, and I had a little home and had 
bought a nice little pony for Rosa. I went away 
to find Rosa, but she was gone. I went back to 
my little farm, but I could not find it. I searched 
and paid a man to help me find the place, but I 
could not get a trace of what was mine, and I 
went to a land far to the south, where the trees 
grew so taU, and were loaded with tropical fruits. 
I worked there as a laborer, and saved up my 
earnings and went again to find my lost home. I 
bought me a gun in a strange city which I came 
to, and I hunted game as I came north. I some- 
times staid out all night, and the rain would not 
let me sleep. I had my valise with me, and often 
I made a pillow of it. It had Rosa's letters in it, 
and I went past where Rosa lived. I saw her, but 
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she did not speak to me. I went away to stay 
until she was in a good humor. I went to the 
lakes, and crossed them. I thought I would write 
to Kosa, and tell her to come to me. I lost my 
satchel there, and all her letters that were in it. 
I had one in my pocket. I sent it back to her to 
keep for me, as I was going into the thick woods 
to work. I was afraid it would be lost, too. I 
worked there a long time. I was homesick, be- 
cause I could not hear from any one I ever knew, 
so I quit work one day, and started out to find 
some friends. I walked through the mud and 
waded streams, until I came to where Eosa lived, 
but she was gone* I went to the same church 
where she used to play, but she was gone, 
and an old lady was in her seat at the organ. 
I went away and cried with grief. I thought 
she was dead, and I went to the cemetery to 
find her grave, but she had not been buried 
there, and the next Sabbath day I returned to 
the church to see if she had returned, but I was 
again disappointed. I saw a man whom I had 
met somewhere. I asked him about Rosa. He 
said she had gone to California. I wanted to 
find her, so I started out toward the setting 
sun. I traveled a long way, but became so 
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tired that I stopped to rest, and worked for a 
man for money to take me on the train. I 
worked so hard that I became sick, and no one 
came to nurse me. I was so sick that I took the 
ring Kosa gave me and sold it to a young lady 
to get water for me to drink. I do not know 
where that little town is. It is on the side of a 
high mountain, ih a country I had never seen. 
That girl's name was Jennie. She said she would 
give me the ring back when I got well, and one 
day, when I was away from the house, taking a 
walk, I thought I would go back to that httle 
home that I had bought. I walked on and 
passed through many towns. I did not know 
their names. It seemed to me they were in a 
beautiful land, diversified by beautiful valleys 
and hills, but not like any place where I had ever 
lived. I walked abroad one day, and met Eosa. 
I spoke to her, but she did not answer me. I 
looked at her, and she turned away. I watched 
for her, but I did not see her again for a long 
time. I was looking for my home and the girl I 
had left. I traveled, oh, many miles, but I never 
came to the same towns or villages. I met one 
man whom I had seen somewhere. He was once 
a banker. He told me that he was now out of 
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business. I told him I had a few dollars left, and 
I would share with him. He said that he was 
not in need of money, but of a home. He said 
he once had a pleasant home, but it was now all 
lost to him, and that he was left to wander over 
the world without a single friend. I said I was 
looking for my home, that I had left. He asked 
me concerning my home, and, while I was telling 
him, he listened very attentively some minutes, 
and then said: ^You are Frank Holton?' I 
answered in the affirmative. lie said that my 
folks were hunting for me. I answered him by 
saying that I had no people. I had forgotten 
that 1 had any one but Rosa to look for. He 
then asked me if I was once a lawyer in some 
city or town. I said 'no.' It seemed that I had 
forgotten so much that I could not tell him any- 
thing about my past life. It seemed I was some 
one else all the time, and the time seemed so long 
since I met that man. I knew my head was ach- 
ing badly while I was trying to talk with him, 
and he told me to go home to my folks, as it was 
the best thing I could do. He gave me this 
paper." 

Looking into his vest pocket, he took out a 
crumpled note and gave it to Rosa to read. It 
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was to Nellie C. Bailey, Wichita, Kansas, telling 
her to send the bearer of the note to his friends, 
as he could not find them, but no name was at 
the bottom to give any clue to its writer. 

" I went to see that woman, but she was in a 
crowded house, and I could not get to her I 
saw her sitting near the stand, dressed in deep 
black. I knew she was Rosa's cousin. I waited 
very long for her to come out, but I went away 
without speaking to her. I went back the next 
day, and it was like the first. I could not find 
standing room. I went away and never re- 
turned. I was afraid of the people. They would 
look at me as though I had committed some ter- 
rible crime, and even the policemen would look 
at me from head to foot, as if there was a thou- 
sand dollars on me. I have seen them take a 
good look at me, and then turn their backs on me, 
take out a pack of photograph cards and look at 
them to see if they had one to suit my appearance. 
Once I saw two of them together. They had both 
taken a glance at me, and I saw them put their 
cards together and their heads. I knew they were 
looking at me, and I left in a hurry. I was afraid 
they would take me for some other man, and 
wanted to get away. I kept away from the towns." 
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" How did you come here? "asked Eosa. 

" I do not know. All I remember is that I was 
sick and could not rise from my bed one morning, 
and they brought me here." 

" Kosa told him to rest for a time, and he turned 
his face from her and fell asleep. For hours he 
slept, and when aroused he would mutter a few 
words, and then fall again into a deep slumber. 

Kosa and her father watched beside him with 
anxious care. She felt that her life would be 
brightest toward the close if Frank Holton sur- 
vived, but he was growing weaker each day, and 
she lost all hope of his recovery, and grew faint- 
hearted again. 

Yes, he was dying. Slowly he sank, until life 
was nearly extinct, when he aroused one day from 
his unnatural slumbers, and asked for Bosa. She 
was not at his bedside, and he gazed wildly about. 
She was summoned, and he smiled upon her, and 
held put his thin, emaciated hand to her. She 
took it, folded her left arm around his neck, and 
laid her cheek against his, while her eyes fiUed 
with tears. 

" Rosa," he said, " I am better, and I am going 
to get well at last. I have been sick a long time, 
and now I shall go home soon," 
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He grasped her tighter, and his head fell over 
on her shoulder, and he breathed his last after a 
long life of wandering and suffering. 

The piece of stone had injured his head and 
made him insane, and he had wandered about for 
years, until his health had failed him. He had 
been cured of that disease, when another and 
more fatal one, in the form of a fever, took pos- 
session of him. 

Bosa was heart-broken. She could not be per- 
suaded for some time that he was dead, as he had 
been lost once before and brought back to her.. 
She could hardly be made to believe that he had 
been taken away, to return to her no more in this 
life. 

Arrangements were made to take him to his 
home in New York, but Bosa begged his brother 
to take him to her home, and the request was 
granted. 

In the cemetery beneath a beautiful weeping 
willow they dug his grave. On that April day 
and in that same little church his remains were 
placed, and the little organ breathed out sad 
music over one who had been a listener to its 
music many years ago. No band played a dirge 
as they lowered him to his last resting place, but 
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the mourners who followed the pall-bearers were 
true mourners — Frank Holton's parents and his 
brother; and of all who were most sorrowful was 
his broken-hearted and faithful Rosa. The grave 
was strewn with flowers and mosses, until all the 
fresh earth was hid from view. The flowers 
were tokens of friendship and esteem from those 
who knew him when he was living among them, 
as a noble and generous man. And as for Rosa, 
every one took particular care to let her see she 
was alone in her sorrow for the dead. She looked 
like a mournful yet a beautiful picture, as she 
stood at the head of the grave leaning on her 
father's arm. She wore a heavy black silk, 
trimmed with folds of crape, and from her hat 
hung a veil of deep mourning, which fell grace- 
fully about her slight form, and she appeared 
more beautiful to those who knew her than she 
had ever been before, and her anguish and sorrow 
was so plainly and painfully visible as they 
looked on that true and devoted woman as she 
stood looking into the grave where the idol of her 
young life was lying, that there was not one eye 
in that assembly that did not pay its tribute of 
tears. Wlien the last rites had been paid to the 
departed friend, neighbor, and all had left, and 
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Rosa was alone with her father at the grave, he 
drew her away, and urged her to cabn her mind. 
She had done all that she could do. Every day 
she visited that mound, and placed some token of 
love upon it, until it was a bed of choice and 
beautiful flowers. She would sit at the window, 
and look for hours toward the cemetery with a 
saddened countenance. The passer by would al- 
most stop when he beheld that sweet face so pale 
and careworn. Nellie had had her share of 
trouble, but it was not like that Eosa has suffer- 
ed. Nellie lost her heart in searching for wealth, 
and Rosa's wealth was the one she loved regard- 
less of the gold he had. Rosa staid at home at 
work with her hands, assisting her mother in 
household duties. She has no desire to leave her 
pleasant home for fashion's gilded palace. 

Nellie is an active little body, ready to do her 
part in gaining the goods of the world. If she is 
compelled to look out for herself, she will take 
" old time by the forelock." She goes on attend- 
mg to the sale of her book, and the trials of the 
suits she entered against the Bothamley estate, for 
the money and other property she claims as her 
own, the British Association and as the adminis- 
trator of Bothamley 's estate. They keep putting 
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the trials off, causing delay of the publication of 
her book by withholding her means. She has made 
a great struggle to overcome all obstacles in regard 
to her, and has at last succeeded in placing brfore 
the public an account of her romantic life, and the 
income she will receive from it will probably make 
her independent, with the claims she holds against 
the Bothamley estate. She has put aside in a 
great measure the remembrance of her former trials 
and sujBferings, and engaged in active business. 

She is young and pretty. She loves fashionable 
people, and is stylish herself. She will not sit 
down and wait for death to take her out of the 
way, but she has too much to do to even stop and 
think what the world will say. 

If she had hid away and kept herself from 
pubUc view, half the world would have believed 
her guilty. On the other hand, some will say she 
is too bold, she has come out to make her name 
more popular than it once was. Nellie lives to 
enjoy what she can of this life. As stated before, 
she makes her home at Halstead, with her parents, 
but she does not wish for them to support her.. 
She is always busy. Her kind and pleasing man- 
ners make her many friends among her new 
acquaintances. 
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Bosa has led such a different life from that of 
her cousin Nelhe. And of her the world can say 
no harm. She is not in anybody's way. She does 
not seek to destroy the happiness of any one else. 
She kept her heart for the one worthy of her 
hand. She loved her young lady associates, and 
they loved her because she was not selfish. But on 
the other hand, what will she do if misfortune 
should visit her parents, and rob them of their sav- 
ings ? She has not earned enough to buy herself 
a cheap muslin dress, independent of the direction 
and oversight of her parents ; and how could she 
take up the heavy burden of supporting her aged 
parents, if by chance it fall to her lot ? She has 
not the training and experience to be able 
to struggle alone in this cold and selfish world. 
And yet she is a pure and good woman, but 
would be almost helpless should misfortune 
overtake her. The brothers of Frank Ilolton 
offered her Frank's property, but she refused to 
accept of it, and they took it under their care. 
His real estate in Kansas had become valuable, 
and had been well handled by the friend that 
he was connected with at the time of his disap- 
pearance. The property was disposed of, and a 
fine monument erected to Frank's memory. The 
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home in Iowa was visited. Had poor Eosa vis- 
ited that place she would have found many a lit- 
tle relic to bring back the old love, with a deej)er 
feeling of sympathy for the one who was lost so 
long. They were letters he had written to her, 
and sealed them, but dfd not know where to send. 
It seems that to remember the names of persons 
and places was his greatest difficulty, during his 
year of insanity. He had his home neatly ar- 
ranged and comfortable too. His household pets 
were stiU there. The parrot would call out that 
Rosa wanted her supper, the pretty white dog 
greeted the strangers with a welcome wag of the 
tail, whQe the old maltese cat sat on the front 
porch, and bathed her eyes and then closed them, 
one at a time, to see what it all meant, so many 
strangers coming. The family having the place 
in charge had taken good care of it, and kept his 
books and papers as he had left them. They 
gave the parrot to Rosa, and the tender love 
notes he had left. Of him the neighbors spoke 
in the highest praise. He was so industrious and 
honest. He did not do much of the hard work, 
but hired it done. He had a great deal of writ- 
ing for different firms, and kept his farm up by 
skillful management. Never perhaps did any 
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one suflfer so much, and then die before he was 
conscious of what he suffered. The property 
was sold and his pets taken home to his mother. 
She had hoped that he would live, and when 
learning that he was lying so ill at St. Joseph 
she said he would not live, but had come back to 
die. She was in delicate health and could not at- 
tend him in his last illness, and so was his only sis- 
ter, Miss Nettie Holton. She was just recover- 
ing from an attack of fever, but as soon as her 
strength would permit she hastened to Eosa, and 
to visit the grave of her brother. Their meeting 
was a sad but an affectionate one. Eosa was sit- 
ting on the porch, her eyes dimmed with tears, 
and did not see the cab that had stopped at the 
front gate, nor the pretty little girlish form that 
alighted and came softly up the walk. The first 
she knew was the rustling of female attire near 
her, and a sweet voice said : " Bosa, I'm Nettie," 
and Rosa was held a prisoner in Nettie's arms, 
while tears bathed the cheeks of both. They had 
known each other for years, by corresponding. 
When Nettie learned of Frank's and Rosa's be- 
trothal, she wrote a letter of welcome to Rosa, 
and called her " sister," and after the mysterious 
disappearance of her brother, Nettie kept up the 
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correspondence with Eosa, through all the weary 
weeks and months that had intervened between 
his disappearance and his death. To Rosa Nettie 
is dearer than' any other living person. They 
roamed through the woods and gathered wild 
flowers for two months, and then Nettie returned 
home. The parting was almost heart-breaking to 
Bosa. The last tie seemed to be severed when 
Nettie left her. She had often received letters 
from Williams in California, and answered t^iem 
as she would those of a brother ; but by letters she 
received from Sadie, that Williams is her constant 
companion, I hope, she writes to Sadie, that you 
and Williams write me in the same letter. The 
church has no organist, but Eosa says no to 
their pressing invitations to take it again. "I 
have Uved the youth of my life, and now I want 
to be alone." And we bid adieu to the broken- 
hearted girl, and her many friends we have made 
the acquaintance of in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Nellie's ancestoes. 

When Nellie went east to keep away from 
Shannon Bailey, she visited the old homestead in 
New Jersey, where her father was bom. It had 
been the property of the Benthusen family for 
one hundred and fifty years. 

Nellie found her grandfather sitting in one of 
the large, old-fashioned parlors, and near the 
grate, where a bright blaze of wood gave the 
room a cheerful appearance, as the air was chilly 
and damp. She walked in and introduced her- 
self. She had never seen her grandfather and 
he looked at her in great surprise. 

"You are Frank's daughter," said he, holding the 
small white hand in his, looking steadily at her for 
a moment ; "I snould have known you, if I had met 
you in England. You are so much Uke Martha 
Foster's picture," and he led Nellie to a parlor, the 
walls of which were covered with costly paintings. 

" There," said he, " is my mother's sister, 

Martha Foster ; you look like her, very much like 

her, indeed." 

888 
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Nellie looked at the bejiutiful being on the 
canvas, and felt flattered that she was like one 
who had been so famous in her time. 

The old man looked from NelUe to the pictm^, 
until he was convinced that she was just like the 
one in the painting, and then led her back to the 
fire, and rang for a servant to come and show 
NelUe the best chamber, telling her to come down 
soon, as he wanted to relate to her about Martha 
Foster. 

Nellie found herself in the chamber once occu- 
pied by Martha Foster for a long time. The 
home had belonged to the Benthusen family for 
generations. It was a grand old place, and was 
dearly loved by its occupants for the bright asso- 
ciations it had always had in its history. It was 
built by a brother of Robert Barclay, in the year 
1738. James Mercer, who was one of the brave 
soldiers of 1776, purchased the estate, and through 
him it came into the hands of the Benthusens, a 
family of Germans, of good property, and of the 
higher class of working people. 

John Benthusen, the great-grandfather of Nel- 
lie, married Mary Foster, sister of Martha Foster. 
When the Revolutionary War broke out, John 
Benthusen left his home and joined Washington. 
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He was in the division under General Mercer, and 
when that General fell mortally wounded at 
Princeton, John Benthusen was the first comrade 
at his side. The army at Valley Forge was grate- 
ful to John Benthusen, who proved himself to be 
a brave and kind-hearted comrade and soldier, 
buying with his own means large supplies of 
clothing for the suffering soldiers of Washington's 
army. 

Nellie soon made her toilet and descended to 
the cozy parlor, to hear of Martha Foster. The 
old man drew a seat near to him, and told her if 
she wanted to hear him tell about that great 
woman, she must listen attentively, as it was a 
long story, and he was getting so feeble that he 
could not talk long at a time if interrupted. 

Nellie sat down by the white-haired old man, 
and he began his story. 

She could not remember all that he told her, 
but he said : 

" I know you are a Benthusen, by that picture," 
and he looked again at Nellie, *' but you can never 
be the heroine that Martha was. 

" You know it was war times when she lived, 
and she was so brave and good," he continued. 
** She was the sister of my mother. Their father 
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was a Highlander, and of one of the best Scotch 
families. He was a soldier in the English army 
against the French and Indians, and being dis- 
abled, he was honorably discnarged. His wife 
had died and left him those two little girls to brmg 
up. They attended the schools at Philadelphia, 
and at the opening of the Revolution he died, 
leaving his daughters alone on this side of the 
Atlantic, without a relative to assist them. 

"They had a small estate, but no means of 
support. Mary was betrothed to John Ben- 
thusen, and the wedding was hurried on. The 
sister was taken into the family, where she began 
her work. i 

"My father said he could remember so well 
how she began her work. It was when Wash- 
ington camped at Morristown. There was news 
brought in that a squad of Bntish soldiers were 
at a small town about eight miles from the resi- 
dence of Benthusen. Washington had sent a 
scout to see if it were true. When the soldier 
reached the Benthusen mansion, he was taken 
very ill, not being able to go farther on his er- 
rand. Knowing his whereabouts, and who he 
was with, he caUed Martha to his bedside, and 
asked her to find some one he could trust to go 
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in his place. Martha told him she did not know 
of any one, but if he would trust her, she would 
go. lie told her to be careful and not run into 
danger. The girl (she was only sixteen) has- 
tened to her room, and soon returned equipped 
for her journey. The snow was deep, and the 
weather about as cold as it ever was here. She 
Avas wrapped in a heavy coat belonging to the 
cook. Her face was hidden by a veil, and when 
she took her seat in the litter cutter, she looked 
like some old servant woman going to market. 
She was driven to the town by the errand boy, 
who waited in the cutter until she purchased 
the articles ,she had written on a piece of pa- 
per. She had to have groceries, dry goods, 
meat, and medicmes ; so you see she had to go 
over all the town to find those articles, and 
had an opportunity of seeing most of the in- 
habitants before leaving. When she arrived, 
the first man she saw Avas a British soldier, and 
she soon learned that the town was thronged 
with them. She gathered all the information 
she could concerning them before she left, and 
returned home as quickly as possible, to relate 
what she had learned to the sick soldier. He 
wasn't able to leave his bed, and Martha offered 
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to go in his stead to Morristo\ra, Washington's 
headquarters. Equipped with his papers and a 
letter from the sick man to his commander, 
Martha set out again. She was attired as a 
fashionable belle on her second trip that day, 
and when the light cutter flew along the high 
road, those who saw her supposed she was on 
her way to attend a ball at Morristown, given 
by some of the wealthy citizens for the army 
oflBcers. 

" When she was sent up to the commander, he 
was astonished that the returns should be brought 
in by a lady ; but, when he met the little girlish 
figure, he was astonished at the childish face and 
its extreme beauty. 

" ' She is more than a beauty,' he said to one 
of his oflBcers; * words cannot express the pure, 
angelic loveliness of her features, and her fairy- 
like movements, and she is not conscious of her 
beauty, nor a flirt. She is a noble girl,' continued 
the commander, as he drew up the order sending 
out a company to rout the ' red coats.' 

"Martha returned home the next day, with the 
blessings of the commander following her to her 
cheerful home, and for some weeks the soldier re- 
mained at the house too sick to return. Martha 
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took care of him until he was able to return. 
During his stay in the house an Indian came 
begging for something to eat. When it was 
given him, he handed her a note addressed to 
' Martha Foster.' She hastily read the note, and 
found it was from a neighbor who was a Tory in 
principle, informing her that the British had 
learned that a soldier was in her sister's house, 
and that they intended to pay them a visit that 
day. Martha had the soldier to secrete himself 
in a large wardrobe, which she locked and put 
the key upon a shelf. She knew that the pre- 
tended Indian was only a friend disguised as 
such. 

'*That afternoon the yard was filled with 
British soldiers, and a thorough search was made 
through the house, but it was fruitless, and they 
rode away, fully convinced that the soldier had 
gone. When the soldier returned to his camp, 
Martha sent a letter asking for work in the 
hospital. She was appointed head nurse and kept 
her place during the year. She was the most eflB- 
cient worker there. The sick were gla4dened by 
her presence, and by the careful way in which 
their medicines and food were prepared; their 
beds were arranged more comfortably, and their 
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letters were written more neatly by the little 
Jersey beauty. But she was not to stay there any 
longer than that year, 1776-77. 

"In the spring of that year, the Marquis de 
Lafayette came, bringing with him Baron de Kalb 
the great German veteran. No sooner had he met 
the little American beauty, than he asked for an 
introduction, and they soon became fast friends. 
Martha was a pure-minded woman, with an unus- 
ually active mind, and the German saw in her 
more than the beauty of her face and her graceful 
movements. He said that she was an engineer of 
the first class without any training, and forthwith 
she was installed as his confidential clerk, and she 
remained with him and his conmiand, with some 
of the wives of the American oflBcers, until a 
change was made with the army from Morris 
town. Washington disposed his army so as to 
watch General Howe, who seemed to hesitate 
whether to advance upon Philadelphia, or to 
march by the valley of the Hudson. Men were 
needed by the American army as spies, and, as 
the calling was a perilous one, not many would 
assume the task. Martha offered her services, 
and was accepted. She donned the attire of a 
farmer's daughter, and entered the British army, 
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at the head of Elk river, near Chesapeake bay. 
She had a basket of fruit to sell, and several 
times during the day entered the lines, carrying 
the open basket, with the finest of peaches and 
pears. Her beauty and retiring manners put the 
officers oflf their guard, and they chatted away 
on the expected movement the army was to make. 
She took every word that was said, and by night- 
fall she knew that they were to advance upon 
Philadelphia. She was so indisposed that night, 
she had to leave the good old farmer and his wife, 
whom she had engaged to work for through the 
summer, and go home. She gave the farmer her 
eari\ings during the week to take her to Morris- 
town. She arrived there about midnight. The 
next day Washington marched out with his men 
to Chad's Ford, on the Brandy wine. The British 
commander was puzzled to know who had betrayed 
his plans. 

" She then entered Philadelphia as a teacher. 
She had taken a select school of pupils in the 
languages from the wealthiest classes. Some 
were Tories, and some were of the British officers 
at Germantown. She was a careless listener and 
silence is the road to knowledge. She learned 
again of the intention of Gen. Ilowe to capture 
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some ports on the Delaware which prevented the 
British fleet from coming up the river, Washing- 
ton having waited for an opportunity to make a 
blow at Germantown. Who let him into the se- 
cret of their movements ? It was the little German 
teacher. She passed the winter in Philadelphia, 
and so did the British army. She could scarcely 
suppress the feelings that would rise in her heart 
when she would see the royalists enjoying all the 
luxuries that opulent city could afford, while her 
own people were living in rude huts, their only 
shelter ; often destitute of food, and without blank- 
ets for the cold nights, and suffering for want of 
sufficient clothing to keep them warm, and the 
snow marked by the blood of their bare feet as 
they marched. These hardships made the Amer- 
ican soldiers cling closer than ever to the ties of 
brother, at the present time. 

" Martha was sent to investigate that intrigue 
against Washington known as the * Conway 
cabal' She went into it with a brave heart. She 
knew what Washington and his men were suffer- 
ing at Valley Forge. She knew Washington was 
struggling against every obstacle to keep his army 
together, and the intrigue was set on foot to re- 
move him from the chief command. When it 
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became known, so great was the storm of indigna- 
tion that burst from the army, the state legisla- 
tm^es, and the people, that the instigators of the 
movement cowered, ashamed or afraid to own the 
part they had taken in it. But they were more 
indignant at the one who had betrayed them. 
No one had the least suspicion of the pretty little 
dressing maid being the leader of the movement. 
The little maid had scarcely ever spoken, and she 
had shunned the company of men. No one could 
ever suspect it was a little girl who wrote the true 
facts of that intrigue to Washington, and was an- 
swered by him to the American people in one of 
the plainest letters ever written by the command- 
er of a nation's army. 

" Spring came, and on the 27th of June, 1776, 
a little milkmaid came into the camp of the 
American troops under command of Washington. 
She was seen talking to some of the officers until 
the chief came in. She handed him a note, and 
disappeared beyond the guards. The next day 
Washington pursued the foe at Monmouth Court 
House, and the English were roughly handled. 
The little maid was missing. No one had seen or 
heard from her, and her sister was growing 
uneasy concerning her safety, when a letter was 
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received from her. She was visiting in the beau- 
tiful valley of Wyoming ; and in a few days the 
news came of that shocking barbarity perpetrated 
by that infamous Colonel, John Butler, who at 
the head of a thousand Tories and Indians, de- 
vastated that settlement, sparing neither age nor 
6ex. The inhabitants had received warning the 
day before. A beautiful Indian girl had made 
her appearance, selling beaded moccasins. She 
stopped at every door, and where she met with 
an opportunity she told them to beware of the 
pale face and the red man, that they would 
come and kill all the people, but they did not 
heed the warning of the maid, and not until 
the enemy was at the door, did they remember 
the words of the precursor. She had spent 
weeks in the family of one of those officers, 
and started alone and on foot to warn those 
people. She had traveled back on the same 
road, and was taken to her friends in Philadel- 
phia, who gladly received her. Winter was 
coming on, and she was tired of being away, 
and determined to spend a few weeks at home, 
but she was disappointed, for there was a w^ork 
for her in the city. There were traitors to be 
hunted out from among the aristocracy, and 
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she was determined to do the work. Some one 
had to enter the family circles. With a faint 
hint or two as to whom the parties were, she be- 
gan the arduous task. She went into one fam- 
ily as a governess, and soon had the insight of 
family affairs, the coming in and the going out. 
She took notice that on certain days of the 
week the doors between the nursery and parlors 
were closed, and no one was allowed to leave 
the house at that time. Vinie, as she called 
herself, listened attentively to the movements 
in the parlors, and when the footsteps began 
to recede she went to her room upstairs in the 
third story, and there she saw the British offi- 
cers, whom she knew personally, attired in citi- 
zen's dress, enter a closed carriage, and were 
driven rapidly away. She hurried down with 
a bottle of camphor, and went to her lessons. 
She was asked to play for the family that 
evening. She was a fine pianist, and as she 
played and sang for her superiors, as they sup- 
posed, she saw a crumpled note lying on the 
side of the piano case, but had no way of pick- 
ing it up at that time, but carelessly brushed 
her sleeve against it and brushed it further out 
of sight to a careless observer. She was so 
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anxious to obtain the note, that she could 
scarcely sleep that night. The next day was 
the same to her. There lay that note, and she 
was so anxious to know its contents, and she 
must secure it before the men came again; for 
if it was of any value to her she must have it. 
before it was missed by them. The night be- 
fore they had been accustomed to visit the 
house, from all appearances, Vinie took her 
favorite piece of music with her; and when 
through playing laid it directly over the se- 
creted note, and on going out she picked up the 
music and caught the note between her fingers. 
She tightened her grasp upon it until she was 
out of the room, and not until she thought 
every one in the house was asleep, did she dare 
to unroll the piece of paper. 

"Just to think of that girl, alone in the hands 
of her enemies. If she was known to them, 
with no one to protect her! Thes^ thoughts 
passed through her mind as she shaded the 
lamp to read the prize, if it were to prove so. 
It was straight, and she read the contents. It 
was a list of items from some spy within the 
ranks of the American army, giving the British 
every movement. She put it in the folds of a 
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heavy shall, and was soon asleep. The next 
morning she was compelled to go to the post- 
office, and throwing the shawl carelessly around 
her shoulders, she tripped down town. She 
met two or three whom she had known in Morris- 
town, and sped on her way as though she was at 
home. The letter was posted, and she returned 
to the duties of the day. That afternoon the doors 
were closed as usual, but Vinie did not leave her 
work. She went on busily, not hearing the com- 
motion, and hoarse loud tones, and then, when the 
doors were opened, the mistress of the house was 
crying bitterly, and wringing her hands in great 
distress, saying, as the governess entered : " Oh ! 
Vinie, the Americans have taken my father and 
husband from me. There they go, see those 
villains of soldiers 1 

•* Poor Martha Foster trembled in her shoes as 
she saw and recognized those soldiers. She knew 
one to be her sister's husband, and the other a 
foreign officer of Washington's staflf, and they had 
four men in charge, dressed in citizen's garb. 

"'What is the cause of this?' asked the girl, 
innocently. 

" ' Carelessness,' said the lady. * One of those 
men dropped a note I gave him, and some one 
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picked it up on the sidewalk, and now I am 
ruined.' 

" The brave hearted girl felt as though she had 
done wrong, although she knew every turn taken 
to weaken the enemy was that much force added 
to the aid of the Colonies. She tried to console 
the distracted woman, but she could not find 
courage to speak the words she wished to; and as 
her heart was not in sympathy with the traitor, 
she sought the nursery again, but she was called 
out by the lady, to keep her company. 

" ' I want you to stay with me until I send you 
away,' said her employer. 

" Vinie, as they called her, had to take charge 
of the house and be the companion of its proud 
and haughty mistress, w^ho had become one of the 
humblest of women. She had meddled where she 
had no business, and was now reaping the tares 
instead of the golden grain. The day passed, and 
night brought no tidings of the absent men, and 
the wife and daughter became inconsolable. She 
knew her husband and father would be hung as 
spies, and begged of Vinie to go and plead for 
them. She promised that she would, and the next 
day the little governess waited on the American 
commander, and was granted an interview. She 
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returned with the message that the men would be 
kept in camp until the British gave up some of the 
American citizens they were holding. The little 
teacher conversed with the prisoners, and re- 
turned with a light heart. But trouble was 
brewing for her. In her absence, some one had 
suggested that Vinie was the Morristown spy; 
and when she had told all the news she had 
picked up for the deeply grieved woman, she was 
startled by the question from the one she had 
done so much to console : 

" ' Do you know Martha Foster, the Morristown 
spy?' 

" ' I have read of her, and have seen her pic- 
ture often,' answered the girl. 'Why do you 
ask?' 

" ' I was told today that you were Martha Fos- 
ter, and have cause me all this trouble.' 

" ' Go, bring your witnesses to prove I am she, 
and I will bring mine to prove that I am only 
Vinie Lee.' 

"These words baflBled the lady^ and she said: 

" ' I told them you are too frail and deUcate 
to be such a notorious character as Martha Fos- 
ter.' 

"The little governess was shocked to hear 
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Martha Foster called * notorious,' but she did not 
answer the last sentence. She thought for a 
moment of where she had been and what she 
had done. By those who knew her personally, 
she was looked upon its she should have been, 
but her name had reached beyond those who 
knew her, and she was looked upon as one 
devoid of all lady-like principles. The conver- 
sation was turned upon other subjects, and the 
matter was soon forgotten by the lady of the 
house, but the governess could not so easily get it 
oflf her mind. The next morning she packed her 
trunk, and soon the old four-wheeled stage coach 
was carrying her to Morristown, leaving the lady 
of her last acquaintance to procure some one else 
to teach her children or take them in hand, and 
leaving the political field for those who had the 
discretion to keep their families out of trouble. 
Martha went home — this was her home — and 
remained here some three months, resting and vis- 
iting her sister, and then came the echoing of the 
cannon at Egg Harbor, and once more the pretty 
girl left her home and went to Washington's 
camp. It was in the autumn of 1778. But little 
change had taken place, and some one was to be 
sent to the French government with a sealed pack- 
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age. Washington conversed with Martha upon 
the subject^ and decided to send her. She entered 
upon the task by getting her wardrobe together, 
and three weeks later her arrangements were made, 
and she sailed for a foreign land, accompanied by 
two or three ladies and gentlemen who were going 
on private business. Silas Deane, Arthur Lee 
and Benjamin Franklin had preceded her some 
months before, and when she arrived at the 
French capital, she was met by the three com- 
missioners and escorted before the French throne. 
Attired in her richest dress, with no ornaments 
save a pearl necklace, she stood before the French 
monarch, Louis XVI., who received the trembling 
girl with a genial smile, as she delivered to him 
the package intrusted to her by the chief of the 
American armies. Standing there by the side of 
Franklin, she looked like a Queen by the side of 
that sage, of whom men imagined they saw in 
him a sage of antiquity, come back to give aus- 
tere lessons and generous examples to the 
modems, as said a celebrated French historian, 
and the lady by his side looked like one of the 
fairies of the south. 

" She spent most of her time during her stay 
in the capital at the court. She was gifted with 
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superior powers of language, and was always 
ready with her sparkling wit to delight those she 
entertained. At the court balls and parties she 
was the acknowledged belle, but she only had her 
mind set upon one thing, and that was the success 
of her country. When she bade adieu to that cap- 
ital and returned home, she little surmised that she 
would again return to it some day to ask the pardon 
of a great and good man, whom his country saw fit 
to imprison. She came home loaded with precious 
gifts for her suffering country. Among them was 
a ship loaded with arms and ammunition for the 
American army. The French government thus 
secretly was aiding the Colonies, although afraid 
to risk a war with its old enemy. Great Britain. 

" Martha made Philadelphia her home for some 
time, and there made the acquaintance of Eman- 
uel Lentze, the noted painter, who put upon can- 
vas that magnificent scene of * Washington at 
Princeton,' and that of * Lafayette in Prison.' Of 
Lentze she said he was grand in appearance, 
though of German birth, and that he was purely 
American in his manner and disposition. He had 
lost the traits of character." 

" Who painted that picture of her in there ? " 
asked Kellie. 
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" It was Lentze when in his youth. It was a 
grand picture then, and he had a good subject, 
too." 

" Who does the picture belong to now ? " she 
again asked. 

*^ It is mine," answered the old man. " It was 
the property of John Benthusen, and he left it to 
be handed down through the family, and it is 
never to be removed from the house." 

"Was this all Martha Foster did?" asked 
NeUie." 

" No," said the old man. " She was not idle 
a moment until the close of the war. She was 
a dispatch-bearer for the great Baron Steuben, 
and was the most eflBcient to be found. She 
was generally attired as a farmer's daughter, 
or as a servant; and so retiring when in the 
company of the opposite sex, that no one could 
find a word of disrespect to utter against her. 
She stood out so pure, free and useful, that the 
soldiers all knew the dispatch bearer, as ' Little 
Kitty Dale," and there hangs in the art gallery 
at Philadelphia a grand picture of * Little Kittie 
Dale,' painted by Copley. You must go and see 
* Little Kittie I)ale,' Nellie. She is so innocent 
and so intelligent looking. There sits her mar- 
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ket basket by her side, on an old log ; and she is 
secreting some papei-s in the lining of her hat, 
while she is looking back toward a dense wood, 
as if expecting some one to come out, or some 
one is secreted there watching her. She was 
the pet of all who knew her, and yet, Nellie, 
she was good. She never loved but one man, 
and I will tell you of him after I relate to you 
other deeds of her bravery. Even old General 
Wayne, rough man though he was, became a 
different person in her presence. *She is the 
only earthly angel I have ever seen,' said he to 
one of his stajff officers one day, as she rode off 
after delivering to him a message from the 
commander-in-chief, a few days before the taking 
of Stony Point. Gen. Anthony Wayne was right, 
I think, for she was neither proud or vain, nor 
was she selfish or ill-tempered, which spoils so 
many of our pretty women. 

"The night Wayne marched over mountains 
and through deep morassy ground to take a fort 
opposite Stony Point, she carried the order from 
General Washington to Wayne, to remove all 
the stores and arms and destroy the works. It 
was midnight when she passed the outposts, 
and just as she came up with the General and 
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his staff, the battle commenoed. She delivered 
the message, and amid the whir of bullets rode 
out of the lines. That night she wore a boy's 
cap and overcoat. She was too modest even to 
put a man's hat on to disguise herself until that 
night. Some time after that she came home to 
spend the winter. It was known as the 'Hard 
Winter.' Washington and his troops were en- 
camped at Morristown. Then came the revolt 
of the Pennsylvania troops, and the frauds 
practiced by some of the officers, which made 
the gloom of the winter darker, and more dis- 
couraging than had been the real war. Martha 
soon sailed again for Europe, with a package 
from the hands of Kobert Morris, the financial 
agent of the General Government. Through 
Morris' exertions, you know, times began to 
brighten up, and the men looked forward to the 
close of the war at that time. Martha came 
home sick, and remained there a short time. 

" The armies were changing. General Greene 
had superseded Gates, and was sending out 
troops to the western part of the boundary. 
Among the young officers was a cousin of Gen- 
eral Morgan's — Colonel John York. York was 
sent to Washington with some message, and on 
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his return was entertained here at the home of 
John Benthusen, by his wife and sister. The 
young officer was well entertained by the patri- 
otic women, and as he was detained often in 
making the journey back and forth from one 
place to another, he found it convenient to stop at 
the residence here ; and to Martha it was a pleasure 
too, for she liked to converse on the various 
topics of interest concerning the war, and she soon 
began to grow anxious for his coming. She was 
watching the highway often unconscious of what 
she was doing, thinking of the gallant young 
officer who rode away not many days before. 
After many calls, and after spending the first night 
in this house, Colonel York began a correspond- 
ence with his new acquaintance, Martha Foster. 

"I have their letters here; I will show them 
to you some day," said the old man to Nellie, 
breaking in upon the story he was relating. 
" They became friends, and at last he persuaded 
Martha to promise to become his wife. They 
were to wait till the close of the war. ^ 

" Colonel York was of English birth, but was 
brought up in this country ; and had all the true 
patriotic principles of his adopted country well 
imbosomed within his heart. 
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"Martha had met many men, and been 
flattered by them, but to that young man she 
had given her heart. She knew he was not rich 
in this world's goods, but he was noble in ap- 
pearance, and still he had a mind well stored 
with knowledge. Martha was proud of that 
man, you may be sure ; but he ceased to write ; 
and two weeks passed with the deepest sus- 
pense and anxiety on her part, when the news 
came of General Greene's retreat across North 
Carolina into Virginia, closely followed by the 
British. 

" Colonel York was missing, and many weeks 
passed before tidings came of him. There 
came to General Greene one day an Indian girl 
bearing a scrap of paper, on the one side the 
words 'I am still living;' on the other side, 
* John York.' 

"General Greene sent the note to Martha, 
who had asked so meekly for any information 
concerning Colonel York, and learning where 
the note came from, she determined to see him 
once more if alive. She knew if he was with 
the Indians he was in great danger, and if in 
the hands of the English, they would not take 
care of him if he was sick or disabled. She went 
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immediately to General Greene, and he gave her 
a paper to carry her through his lines to 
the pickets of the British army. She entered the 
army of the enemy with a message for Lord 
Comwallis from General Greene. Cornwallis 
heard her through, and taking a sheet of paper, 
wrote a few lines upon in it, and placed his seal on 
it. Martha took the pass Cornwallis gave her, 
and retraced her way back to the American 
lines. She was permitted to take Colonel York's 
horse, a noble black steed by the name of 
'Chester.' Mounted on Chester's back she 
started out among the Indians and British 
Tories, to learn the fate of her lover. When 
scolded for undertaking such an arduous task, 
she replied, ' I can save him. I can do so much 
for a fellow-being. If I cannot find him, life is 
nothing to me.' 

" General Greene had sent out scouts to search 
for him, and had failed to find any trace of 
him. It was well understood that he was 
wounded in the skirmishing, but no one knew 
when, or where he was left. 

"'Little Kittie Dale,' as she was known, sat 
upon the back of this noble steed, and rode out 
of camp in search of the missing man. 
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" She did not do all this in one day " replied 
the old man to Nellie's question, " How long was 
she in getting ready ? " 

'^ She was a week in getting started out. She 
did not go to the Indian villages, but to the 
wigwams in the outskirts of the settlements. 
She was growing weary and hungry toward 
sundown the second day she was out, when she 
saw Chester prick up his ears, and in a few 
seconds he stopped perfectly still, and she bent 
forward and listened. The notes of some small 
musical instrument came floating to her ears, 
and Chester shook the whole surrounding forest 
with a loud neigh. She urged him on, and 
there beneath the widespread branches of « an 
ehn, was a small wigwam, and it seemed to be 
crowded with Indian women and children, who 
were listening to the music of a French pocket 
harp. When she drew nearer, Chester neighed 
and pranced for a few seconds, until the little 
rider on his back was in danger of being en- 
tangled in the branches of the tree. The resi- 
dents of the forest came out to see the pale-faced 
squaw, and gathered about her in perfect sim- 
plicity. The music had ceased, and in a few 
seconds the musician made his appearance at the 
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doop, leaning on a cane. There the soldier 
stood, and how the little woman ever dis- 
mounted she did not know, but she was soon 
clasped in the arms of her lover. Chester fon- 
dled over his master's shoulder, and caressed his 
hands, while the dusky matron and maids looked 
on in amazement at the doings and conversation 
of the two pale-faced people. 

" Colonel York must return with his little pre- 
server, and giving the squaw who had taken care 
of him, his gold sleeve buttons and harp, he 
mounted Chester, and taking tho brave girl up be- 
hind him, they rode away amid the cheers of the 
Indians. Colonel York went to his parents in 
Virginia, to be under good medical treatment, for 
he was wounded in the left side, so as to disable 
him from the duty of the soldier's life. But he 
only grew weaker, and in a few months the fam- 
ily sent for Martha, and when she came to that 
bedside the soldier had breathed his last. The 
long suflfering was over, and once more a young 
life was left blank. The funeral over, Martha 
returned home, so pale and so sad that you would 
not have known she was the same brave woman 
of two years before. 

" Then was the time Washington was concen- 
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trating his troops at New York, with those of the 
French under Eochambeau, for an attack on that 
city. Washington sent for the little dispatch 
bearer. She was glad to get away from this 
lonely place, and repaired to Washington's head- 
quarters. The commander sent her to find out 
the plan of the British at New York. 

"Clinton, the British commander, was watch- 
ing the American forces, divining that they in- 
tended to attack Yorktown. For some time she 
was busy with her work among the British, but 
what she did to keep from being surprised as a 
spy, she did not write in her diary. She was al- 
most every time a teacher or lady's maid. She 
says she learned that Sir Henry Clinton, and that 
traitor Arnold, were devising an attack upon 
Yorktown. Arnold was to be sent with a body 
of Tori^ and Hessians, to Connecticut, to draw 
away the American forces from Yorktown. We 
all remember the terrible massacre of Colonel 
Ledyard and his men, by that infamous traitor. 

" Martha could not reach Washington in time 
to save those men, but Sir Henry Clinton was 
left till the last of the British generals, who 
held his command until the articles of peace 
were signed. She says of him Hhat she de- 
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spised him from the first time she saw him.' 
Of the French she spoke in the highest terms. 
It was the Marquis de Lafayette and his family 
that brought her before the foreign courts. 
You know that after the close of our war, La- 
fayette returned to his own country, and after 
some years was thrown into prison. She was 
then visiting in London. The news of the im- 
prisonment of the Marquis de Lafayette in 1792 
was filling the heart of every American with 
sorrow and grief. He had come to them in their 
hour of darkness and need, and what could 
they do for him while he was confined in 
that Austrian prison, where the rain pattered 
down upon him in that dismal dungeon, where 
the rays of the sun were not allowed to enter. 
There, upon a bed of rags and straw, nine feet 
below the surface of the earth, was stretched 
the form of that noble man. And to the Amer- 
icans, whose freedom he had fought for, it was 
a question how to reach him. Martha Foster 
was in London, and setting out for Paris she 
consulted Mr. and Mrs. Monroe. There in one 
of the French prisons was Madame Lafayette 
and two of her children. Mr. Monroe insisted 
that something must be done for the family of 
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our benefactor. Accordingly Mrs. Monroe set 
out, accompanied by her friend, Martha Foster, 
to visit the authorities at court, and have leave 
granted them to visit the wife of Lafayette. 
The elegant carriage, bearing the coat of arms 
of the American minister, drove up, and the 
two ladies descended, and waited upon the of- 
ficials. Martha pleaded with them for the lib- 
erty of the wife of the French officer. They 
promised her to attend to it soon. But what 
suspense was the prisoner and her friends in. 
None but an American girl, unknown, and the 
friends of a person in prison, would hav& dared 
to approach that austere band of cut-throats at 
the head of the European govemmentfl at that 
time. None but America's brave daughter 
would have dared to have mentioned the name 
of Lafayette or his family within the walls of 
the court What did they do? Mrs. Monroe 
and her young companicm paid Madame Diiay- 
ette a visit. The carriage of the American 
embassador stops nt the door of the keeper of 
the prison, and the ladies alight. They en- 
tered, and Mrs. Monroe asked for the Marchio- 
ness Lafayette. The keeper wbb astonished, and 
going to the cell, he informed his prisoner that 
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she was wanted above. She expected each 
day would be her last, as the executioner's axe 
was taking oflf the heads of her friends on every 
side. It was with the assistance of her keeper 
she was able to climb the steps, and when in 
the parlor, where she expected to meet her 
sentence, and be carried out to the gullotine 
block, to her great surprise there stood an 
American lady waiting to take her in her out- 
spread arms and kiss her. She was Mrs. Mon- 
roe. The heart-broken lady broke down, and 
wept over the respect shown her. Being as- 
sured that she had all America as her friends, she 
grew calmer, and when the carriage drove away 
she returned to her cell with brighter hopes for 
the future. Martha was aroused beyond all 
power to hold her tongue, for the first time in her 
life ; and it was well for her and her friends that 
the offtcers of the French court did not hear what 
she had to say about Madame Lafayette's im- 
prisonment. She left Mrs. Monroe in Paris, and 
repaired to the Austrian capital. What could she 
do among such a set of rough men as were wont 
to be at such a place, and at such times ? She did 
not have the politeness of the French nation to 
deal out pleasant words to her whether they came 
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from the heart, or were only spoken through 
courtesy. The gruflf old German, with his breath 
well perfumed with lager beer, met her, and asked, 
way down in his throat, what she wanted, before 
she had time to take out her papers, showing the 
nature of her errand. She was almost startled 
and confused at the manner in which she was 
received, but she could not turn back, and com- 
posed herself the best she could. She was granted 
an interview with the Marquis, there in his prison 
cell, and conveyed to him the tidings of the pro- 
mised safety of his wife and children by the 
French government. She spoke to him of the 
feelings toward him and his family in America, 
and how anxious the people were to have him 
among them again, to show to him the respect and 
gratitude they cherished for him. That was the 
only ray of sunshine that fell in that cell during 
his confinement, which lasted five years. 

"Martha returned home loaded with honors 
won abroad. She was courted and flattered at 
the foreign courts. She left a good name wher- 
ever she went, and the whole civilized world was 
ready to bow at her feet. When she returned to 
Morristown, she visited the grave of her soldier 
lover, and had a monument erected to his memory, 
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at her own expense. She was paid by the gov- 
ernment for the service she had rendered it dur- 
ing the Kevolutionary War. She told her sister 
one day that she only wished to live to see 
Lafayette return to America, and she was granted 
her wish. 

" Tomorrow," said the old man, " I will show 
you the relics of the Eevolutionary War, and the 
presents she received abroad." 

Nellie retired that night, filled with wonder 
and admiration for that distant relative of whom 
she had heard so much within the last few hours. 

Her father had spoken of Martha often, and 
of the fine painting of her from the brush of 
Copley, but Nellie had nevCT dreamed that one 
with such a plain name could have been so 
famous. 

The next day ^{^llie nxpst hear more of the 
great woman and see the beautiful presents. 
They visited the picture again. Such a lovely 
and sweet face. There was nothing harsh or ill- 
bred about it. The artists work was fine, and 
finer still was the subject which he had repre- 
sented. They looked at it long, and Nellie could 
trace her own features to some extent in face 
before her. 
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They went to the large kithen and there she was 
shown the mode of preparing a meal in those days. 

"My mother and Martha were both good 
cooks," said the old man. " Martha could bake 
the best bread ever eaten. They were not like 
you young ladies of today, fishing for some man 
to keep you without work, and buying all you 
eat from the bakery. No ; they baked their own 
bread and made their own butter, browned the 
coflFee they used and raised the yellow-legged 
chickens. They were the women who owned 
this house and made it the most pleasant home in 
the State of New Jersey. I tell you, Nellie, 
women are getting lazy ; they are getting restless, 
aad out of that grows sin. I know women were 
better then than they are now. They all want 
to have white hands and small feet now. It is a 
disgrace for a young Jady t^wear No. 4 shoes 
nowadays. Don't you know it to be sot Here 
are Martha's slippers, as she left them. I have 
them put back, when they are taken down during 
house cleaning. You see she did not pinch her 
toes ; here are the broad-toed, thick-solded slippers, 
No. 4, and when she came to prepare a meal, you 
didn't see her limping or moving as though she 
had just scaped from some steamboat accident or 
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railroad smash-np, and she's done a great deal of 
cooking. She always prepared the meals set be- 
fore strangers. I feel badly that we cannot 
have those days back again, but they are gone, 
like those who lived to bless us at that time. 
Here are Martha's muffin tins, and this is the 
bowl that she beat the meal in when she could 
not buy it at the store. This is the old-fashioned 
crane that has hung here ever since the house was 
built, and here are the skillets and lids, and the 
frying-pan with its long iron handle. There are 
the cooking utensils that belonged to the famous 
beauty. She was not fond of being called pretty, 
and was not easily flattered. She was the most 
industrious woman, I ever knew," continued the 
old man, as he led the way upstairs into the large 
chamber where Nellie had slept the night before. 

" Martha didn't have any carpet on the floor, 
but just costly matting about the furniture, but 
I always liked to see a nice warm carpet, and 
had this put down a few years ago." 

To Nellie it had the appearance of having been 
put down only a few months, as nowadays the car- 
pets must be torn up twice during the year. The 
furniture was elegant and massive, and must have 
been very costly at the time it was in style. 
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" Here," said the old man, " is the closet that 
Martha hid that sick soldier in," and opening the 
door, he showed a small room hung full of cloth- 
ing of very rare materials. 

"These are the dresses Martha wore. When 
she went away the last time she had on a blue 
cloth. It was very nice, they said." 

« When did she die ? " asked Nellie. 

"I do not know. She may be living yet. I 
will tell you more about her tomorrow. Now 
here in this old oaken chest are some of her keep- 
sakes. This is the little harp by which she found 
Colonel York at the Indian wigwam. After his 
death see grieved much for him. I went with 
her, and she gave them some pieces of gold for it, 
rolled it up in this white silk handkerchief, and 
laid it away here with the many other presents 
that he made her. This is a diamond ring he 
gave her when they were first engaged, and this 
is a necklace Baron de Steuben gave her when 
she left his writing-dest She was a fine writer, 
and especially a copyist, and made good wages. 
This is her pen, the long goose quill inserted in a 
beautiful holder made of gold, and set with 
pearls. Here is a linen handkerchief she wore 
around her neck when at her household duties. 
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This pin is a present from Louis XVI., of France, 
when she visited the French court to obtain aid 
for the American Government, It is in the form 
of a cross set with a beautiful diamond. It is 
just as she left, sticking in the same place. 
This block of wood is a piece of the throne upon 
which the King of France was seated when she 
saw him first. She obtained it after he was exe- 
cuted. This is a letter from Madam Lafayette af- 
ter her release, and her first visit to her husband 
in the Austrian prison. Here is a bunch of let- 
ters from her most noted friends, among them 
Washington and his wife and Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
roe. 

" There," said the old man sadly, **are the let- 
ters from Colonel York. They are bound with 
a blue satin ribbon, and then bound in black. 
They are the best written letters I have 
ever read. They should be published for the 
benefit of the young people of today. This 
package contains her answers to them. See 
what a fine hand see has written the answers 
in. This jaunty little cap is the one she wore 
when they knew her as ' Little Kittie Dale.' 

" It was a turban of English make, lined with 
dark red silk, and the ear-laps were made in with 
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the cap. The silk edge around it was not soiled 
or worn. 

" This is the dress she wore when she went into 
Clinton's camp. It was dark calico, and cost sev- 
enty-five cents per yard. There are some of the 
pebbles she picked up in the cell where Lafayette 
was imprisoned. They are to show how little 
respect the Austrians had for those whom they 
considered their enemies. That poor man slept 
on the floor of his cell, covered with straw. Only 
a thin layer of straw and some old rags made his 
bed for five years. This is a piece of pencil she 
picked up on the streets the day the news came 
of the treaty of peace. She had two large note 
books, full of closely written notes. Many an au- 
thor has read them, and used them as references. 
This is a goblet the French Minister made her a 
present of while she was in Paris. It came from 
the royal table. Here are chests full of house- 
hold ornaments that were presented to her in this 
country and across the sea, while this one con- 
tains aU kinds of silverware that she purchased 
while abroad. Here is a silver cup, lined with 
gold given her at some fair, with the pet name 
" Little Kittie Dale,' inscribed upon it." 

The old man has now grown tired of showing 
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the articles that had once been Martha's and talk- 
ing about what she had done in assisting the sol- 
diers of 1776. 

It is true she was a brave and noble woman, 
thought Nellie, but he has not told me when she 
died, or where she was buried. The old man took 
Nellie through the mansion, with its massive doors 
and long halls, where a stranger's foot seldom 
treads. There alone he lives, with two or three 
servants to do his work and take care of him in 
his declining years. 

" I would like to go west," said he ; "I would 
like to see the broad rolling prairies, but I have 
been too ailing for the last twenty years to go so 
far from home." 

He took his seat again at the grate. The andi- 
rons were fine and costly. The front of them 
stood two feet above the grate, and were curiously 
wrought, and the mantel was of fine white mar- 
ble, brought from the Old World. Nellie reclined 
in the old chair, once so grand, and compared the 
home where her father was brought up with her 
home in the West. Would she exchange the 
bright, happy, and cheerful homestead for that 
grand old mansion, so dark and gloomy in its sur- 
roundings ? 
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" Nellie, I am glad you have come," said the 
old man. " It has been so long since I have seen 
any of my kin. They aU follow the setting sun, 
and never think of me. I have lived here ever 
since your grandmother died, and I want some 
one of my family to come and have a home with 
me." 

^^ I must hear more about Martha Foster," said 
NeUie. 

" Well," said the old man, " where did we leave 
oflf?" 

" Ton spoke of Lafayette, and his coming to 
America." 

" Yes, yes," continued the old man. ** Martha 
stayed here with my mother, and O, so much she 
was doing all the time. She was with Mrs. Pres- 
ident Madison and some other ladies when the 
British took the capital, and I remember how ex- 
cited she was when she came home. It had been 
then three months since she left. It was Sunday 
nigbt, and all the clerks were busy packing up 
valuables in the capitoL Only a few hours had 
passed before the panic-stricken people began to 
cross the Potomac bridge, leaving the city, while 
on the other side came the red-coated soldiers of 
the British army. 
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"It was on August 24, 1814, and the day had 
been extremely hot, and as the King of Day dis- 
appeared the dust and heat seemed to grow more 
intense, and everybody rushed from their homes 
to seek shelter across the Potomac river. As they 
left the city, the roads were lit up by the light of 
the burning buildings. The enemy had applied 
the torch, and the citizens knew they would be 
homeless ere the morrow's sun. 

" Martha said she never passed such a night as 
that was, out on that highway, without any shel- 
ter, and the clouds looming up against the sky 
showed signs of a storm. It came before the 
break of day. The worst storm that had ever 
come upon "Washington. It was a terrible hurri- 
cane. It tore the boughs from the trees above 
their heads, and laid them at their feet with a 
crash, while the quilts they were wrapped in 
became saturated with the heavy rain until 
they could no longer be kept around their 
bodies, and they sat down under the trees, wait- 
ing for their time to die. The road was one 
sheet of water, and the wind was carrying 
large pieces of timber and pebbles along in its 
course. The glare of the light from the burn- 
ing buildings in the city grew dim as the rain 
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increased, and when the storm had abated, 
they could not see the glimmer of a single 
light where they bad left their homes, and 
where slept the nation's foe. They sat there 
in silence until day dawned, and they could 
see to travel. They walked five or six miles 
before they could get a bite of bread and meat, 
to appease their rising appetites. They had been 
waiting for the catastrophe for several days, and 
had eaten scarcely a morsel, but after the storm, 
and knowing that most of the citizens had escaped 
without bodily injury, felt their appetites return- 
ing. But they were not joyous by any means. 
They could see with their spy-glasses that the 
capitol and all the other public buildings were 
destroyed. They went out about ten miles, and 
begged a place by a kitchen fire to dry their 
clothing. Their trunks had gone somewhere in 
the country, they did not know where ; they were 
hauled away in a large wagon. 

" Martha would tell us all this when we were 
small children. For weeks they had to depend 
upon the charity of the farmers, until the red- 
coats were driven out of the city. Martha was 
with entire strangers. She had lost herself among 
the throng, and could not find those with whom 
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she started away from the city. There were a 
good many women and children with her during 
the storm, and those she had never seen. She 
said she had been through the forests alone, 
where only the Indians and wild beasts roamed 
at their will, and she had been in the enemy's 
camp, where she expected to be detected every 
moment as a spy, but none of her experiences 
were as dreadful as the night the capitol of the 
United States wais burned. 

"The British suffered too by that hurricane. 
They were unaccustomed to the heavy forests of 
America, and the intense heat almost prostrated 
them, and when the storm broke upon them they 
sought shelter wherever they could find a retreat. 
They broke ranks heedless of ail their leaders 
could do, while some were killed by flying tim- 
bers, and some were killed by buildings falling 
on them, where they had sought safety. The 
roofs were taken off the houses, and carried like 
sheets of paper through the streets. Many citi- 
zens were killed too, and it seemed to be sent on 
the British for destroying that town, where it did 
not benefit them in the least. They wanted to 
trample us down again. They had not forgotten 
some of the battles they lost in the Eevolutionary 
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"War, and were taking revenge. They were dis- 
couraged after that storm. They said the very 
elements were against t hem ; that the God of 
battles had forsaken them. 

*' Martha always made her home in Washing- 
ton after it was evacuated by the British, until 
she went away. When Lafayette came, she 
was one of the conmiittee to receive him at 
Morristown. Tou know that was a glorious time 
for the old soldiers, and those who took part 
in the struggle for liberty, to show to the world 
that they were true to those who had befriended 
them in the hour of need. My mother said she 
never saw Martha appear so queen-like as on that 
day, and when she met the Marquis, on the 
speaker's stand, the large concourse of people kept 
applauding them for some time, for everyone 
knew she was the American lady who had visited 
him in prison, away in that foreign land. There 
is a gold medal in one of her trunks, that the 
government gave her for that daring deed. 

"The day Lafayette came here to Morristown, 
the roads were decked with arches of flowers, and 
the plat from where he stood was one bed of 
flowers. But when he was gone, all Martha's 
work seemed done. She was getting along in 
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years and had nothing to live for. She made sev- 
eral trips to Europe, and there was a great ado 
among the Americans when she went to any of 
the large cities, but she grew tired of the flashy 
show of the world. She went to the grave of 
Colonel York one day, and worked most of the 
day arranging the flowers, and came home with 
a sore throat. She was an old woman, but she 
looked to be near thirty, when she was near 
seventy. She retired that night, and the next 
morning she was missing at the breakfast table, 
and when the servant went to her room, she was 
found dead. The people came from every 
place almost to attend her funeral. When Colo- 
nel York was buried, they brought him here to 
Morristown, bedtuse he wanted to be buried near 
his fellow-soldiers, and with Martha by his side. 
They laid her away in a white winding sheet, and 
with a laurel wreath on her brow, and as the pro- 
cession started, the old town clock began to strike. 
It had not given a stroke for many years until 
that very day. It did not stop until it had 
counted sixty-six, her age, and then it stopped 
and has not given another stroke since." 

Nellie had heard the last of her noted rela- 
rive from the old man. He picked up his pipe 
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and began to smoke, while Nellie wandered out 
on the broad veranda, and thought of the times 
long past, and of the great woman who had 
called this same place home. She went back to 
the parlor, and her grandfather was waiting to 
tell her another story of these early times. 

"When the French began war among them- 
selves, Talleyrand fled from France to Eng- 
land, and from England to America. Ton know 
he was missing about the same time Lafayette 
was from their country. Lafayette took a 
wrong road, and the Austrians made him a pris- 
oner. There came to my father about that time a 
stranger, and asked for the landlord. Mother in- 
vited him in, to await father's return from town. 
When he came in, mother noticed he was dressed 
in the finest of cloth, and his bearing and accent 
were of the pure French. When father came in, 
he handed him a large card, upon which was 
writing in French. Father took it and read it, 
and, rising from his seat, the two men stook 
hands. The stranger remained with us for some 
time. I was only a little child then, but I can see 
that man walking around like a caged tiger. He 
never worked any, and had plenty of money. 
Father called him Mr. Taylor, and when we went 
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to church he would go down and sit on the door- 
steps of the postoffice and read until we came by, 
and then he would get in the carriage and ride 
home again. He stayed with us for some months, 
and then left one day just as mysteriously as he 
appeared. Dinner was on the table, and when 
the bell rang he did not come in, and in looking 
about it was plain he had left. Father said he 
would be back some day ; that he had business in 
Washington city. Months passed by and he 
came again, and passed the winter with us. He 
had nothing to occupy his time with, but to cut 
up the sticks of kindling, which were piled in the 
comer near the grate there. I knew mother 
would scold about it when he was out. She would 
say an American would find something to do, be- 
fore they would get in the house all winter through 
with nothing to do ; that they would get out and 
find some employment. But these old men from 
the Old World thought they were too good. to 
help themselves. When spring came, he went 
away, and we never saw him again, and mother 
said she could not learn anything about him, only 
that he was a noted Frenchman, who had come to 
seek shelter among the American people. And 
years afterward, father received this gold-headed 
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came, with a note thanking him for all his kind- 
ness and hospitality shown to the donor, Talley- 
rand. You see father knew all the time who our 
guest was, and would not disclose the secret after 
he was gone, and if the cane had never come we 
would have never known what had become of our 
guest." 

Nellie bid adieu to her aged grandfather in a 
few days, and went to Newark to visit an aunt, 
Mrs. Tichenor. She found her aunt in a large, 
commodious house of modem style, and she, too, 
lived alone, with only the servants for company. 

Mrs. Tichenor was a very feeble woman, hav- 
ing just health enough to keep alive, and that 
was all. Nellie found her aunt's home to be very 
lonely, and she could not ride out with her, had to 
go out alone a great deal. She was seated in a one- 
horse buggy one day, driving along a lane some 
miles from her aunt's residence, ^and stopped to get 
a drink of water at a farm house near the roadside. 
An aged lady came out and brought her a glass to 
drink out of. As she handed the glass to Nellie 
she exclaimed : 

" You are a sister of Martha Foster ? " 

Nellie told her she was a distant relative, and 
that was all. 
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" You look jttst as Martha did," continued the 
old lady. " I have seen her so often, and she was 
always the same friendly woman one day as she 
was the next time you met her. I am glad you 
have come to take her place." 

But Nellie had nothing to do, as her kinswoman 
had, and she felt as though she was walking on 
holy ground when she heard that Martha had 
been there, ih that same place. She felt proud 
that her ancestors had been of some use to the 
world. If she could not attain to what they 
were, she would try to do the best she could. 
Thus she mused, as she slowly rode back to her 
aunt's home in Newark. 
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